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LE W ſubjects are fo generally intereſting, 
and yet few have been more neglected 
than the Naval Hiſtory of this country. Ex- 
cept the authentic documents of Mr, Burchett, 
and the writings of the well-informed and judi- 
cious Dr. Campbell, neither of which are brought 
down much lower than the beginning of the 
preſent century, ſcarce another writer has given 
the Naval Hiſtory of this country in detail, in 
a better form than compilations from gazettees 
and the publications of the times, indiſcrimi- 
nately and crudely collected, with little labour 
and leſs judgment or taſte ; and yet, indepen- 
dent of the perſonal intereſt which every Eng- 
liſhman has in it, the ſubject well deſerves 
the attention of the ſcholar and the man of 
genius, who! by ſearching for materials in the 
depoſitories of authentic but uncommunicated 
records, by judicious arrangement and em- 
belliſhment of ſtyle, might engage the attention 
of the reader, whilſt he relates the brilliant 
A 2 | cxploits 
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exploits of heroes, the fluctuations of for- 
tune, the atchievements of inflexible perſeve- 
rance, the ſucceſsful events brought about by 
ſuperior talents and addreſs, and excites © the 
ſadly-pleaſing tear,” by deſcribing the toils, 
ſufferings, and lamented fate of thoſe who 
have ſhed their blood in their country's cauſe, 


The author of the following work puts in a 
humble claim to public favour, founded on his 
having beſtowed upon the ſubject a conſider- 
able portion of his time and attention for a 
courſe of years, Nor has he confined his 
inveſtigations to mere naval facts: the Trade, 
Commerce, and Colonization of this country 
are here treated of in their Riſe, Progreſs, 
Growth and Extent, much more copiouſly 
than has hitherto been done ; for when, de- 
ſcribing a ſmall iſland becoming a mighty 
empire by means of its maritime ſtrength, to 
relate that progteſſive advance in commerce 
which hes nouriſhed its naval force, appears to 


be a neceſſary part of the plan, although never 


before blended in ſuch a work. 


But whilſt thoſe ſubjects are particularly 
CWEIt upon, a ſhort but comprehenſive view 
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of the general hiſtory of England is inter- 
ſperſed, in order to connect the chain of events, 
to throw a light on the manners of each period, 
and to account for the revolutions which have 
taken place: and the author freely confeſſes 
that a great part of the pleaſure which he has 
received in proſecuting ſo large a work, would 
have been loſt, if he had not allowed himſelf 
to take an enlarged view of his ſubject, to 
trace public events to their ſource, and to lay 
open the ſecret ſprings which have imparted 
vigour or imbecillity to national operations; 
if he had not conlidered the character and 
views of each monarch in ſucceſſion, the ſyſtem 
of politics purſued by his miniſters, the pre- 
vailing diſpoſition of the people, aud its influ- 
ence on public meaſures. 


He has endeavoured to treat, with an un- 
biaſſed judgment, of thoſe periods in the hiſtory 
of his country which have molt agitated the 
paſſions of men, and excited party animoſities; 
alike unconnected with all parties, and with- 
out expectations from any, he has written 


what appeared to him to be moſt conformable 
to truth, 


A long 
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A long-continued ſeries of hiſtory cannot 
perhaps be better diverſified, than by intro- 
ducing, at proper intervals, the lives of ſuch 
great men as have borne a conſpicuous part in 
the public tranſactions which have been re- 
lated : upon this principle, the reader will find 
blended in this work, as extenſive a naval bio= 
graphy as the author was able to collect from 
printed materials, and the communications 
which have been kindly furniſhed by ſome 
very reſpectable living characters. Much praiſe 
is due to the late Dr. Campbell for the inte- 
reſting particulars which he has preſerved of 
the lives of the admirals: the uſe which has 


been made of that work in writing the lives of 


the early commanders, ought here to be ac- 
knowledged ; but recourſe has likewiſe been 
had to many other authorities, and ſome few 
particulars have been obtained from traditional 
information, particularly in the life of admiral 
Blake. The lives of ſuch admirals as have 
flouriſhed fince the demiſe of queen Anne, 
a numerous and reſpectable aſſemblage ! have 
been written from more diffuſive materials, and 


itand more in need of pardon for their de- 
fccts. | 
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The favourable reception which this work 


met with, when it appeared in a very imper- 


fect ſtate, has encouraged the writer to pay 


every attention in his power to the improve- 
ment of it. 


HACKNEY, 
February, 1786, 


ER A T - Ao 
Vol. I. 
Page 476, line 5 from the bottom, for 1607 read 1601. 


Vol. V. 
Page 8, line 11 from the bottom, for adventures read adventurcrs. 
147, — 8 from the bottom, ſor up %] read inferior. 
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viz, The Map of North America Vol. I. Page 229 
—————— — South America II. 29 
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— Europe III. 56 
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Title 

— Aſia 4 217 
—— — Faſt Indies IV. 313 

— —— Africa IV. 409 
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The Naval Hiſtory of BRITAIN, from the 
earlieſt Times to the Acceſſion of the Houssz of 
TuDoR: Containing about Fifteen Hundred and 
Forty Years. 


r 
The Naval Hiſtory of Britain, from the Invaſion of 
Julius Cæſar 2 the Norman Congue/” i 1066, 
W maritime ſtrength, its conſequence and 
ſtability reſt on a firm baſis. A king- 


dom founded on conqueſt, and eſtabliſhed by the 
ſword, is ever liable to be overturned by the means 
thac raiſed it, and a long continued ſtate of peace 
will enervate and debilitate the national ſtrength : 

when 


HILST- a nation poſſeſſes commerce and 
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when eaſe and luxury are introduced, an army long 
inactive becomes almoſt as formidable to the ſtate 
that ſupports it, as to foreign enemies. None of 
theſe evils are incident to commerce, which, in times 
of peace, forms a hardy and laborious race of 
men: a conſiderable part of ſuch a people are 
taught from early childhood to face danger without. 
diſmay; to preſerve a tranquil mind amidſt the 
fury of conflicting elements, and to deſpiſe the 
blandiſhments of voluptuous eaſe. The extremi— 
ties of heat and cold, fatigues by night and by 
day, pinching hunger and parching thirſt, dangers 
ever preſent or impending, and death preſenting 
itſelf in its moſt tremendous forms, are not ſuffi— 
cient to damp the ardour of the ſailor, per mare 
pauperiem fugiens, per ſaxa, per ignes. From men 
thus trained, a formidable force can be ſoon collected 
to repel a foreign foe, to maintain the indepen- 
dence, and increaſe the conſequence of the ſtare. 
As ſuch a power is cherithed by the principles of 
liberty, it is always ready to fight under her banner, 
and being compoled of the natural ſtrength of the 
kingdom, is not, like an army of mercenaries, d:l- 
poſed to farther the views of tyranny and oppreſſion. 
Carthage, at firſt founded by a colony of vagrant 
Tyrians, grew ſo great by commerce, as to be able 
to ſhake the Roman commonwealth to its centre, 
even when at the height of its power; and the re- 
public of Venice, inconſiderable in itſelf, role into 
conſequence by its intercourſe with the ſea. But 
neither ancient nor modern times, afford ſo ſtriking 
an inſtance of the influence of commerce, in watt- 
ing grandeur to a country, as this kingdom of 
Great Britain; which, although ſmall in itſelf, has 
thereby extended its acquiſitions to limits beyond 
thoſe of ancient Rome: yet without being captivated 
by the ſplendid ideas of univerſal empire, has exerted 
its force to check and controul ſuch unwarrantable 

views 
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views in other ſtates, and to preſerve the liberties of 
Europe unimpaired. 5 
Little is certainly known concerning the Naval 
Power of Britain, before the Romans, led on by 
Julius Cæſar, made a deſcent on the ſouthern coaſt 
of the iſland. The boats which that commander 
deſcribes the Britons to have had in ule, were made 
of wicker, and covered with hides. They were 
moſt probably employed only for the purpoſe of 
fiſhing, and had others, of a larger ſize, which 
they employed in their wars, as well as on more 
diſtant voyages. The learned Mr. Selden has la- 
boured very ſtrenuouſly to prove the naval conſe- 
quence of Britain at this early period; and he ac- 
counts for the inconſiderable figure which it makes 
in Cæſar's relation, from its ſhips of war having 
been deſtroyed by the Romans, whilſt employed in 
aſſiſting the Veneti, who were then ſtruggling to 
maintain their independence againſt the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Roman commonwealth. This 
nation inhabited that part of ancient Gaul which is 
now called Bretagne, more particularly to the 
ſouth-weſt, with the iſland of Belleiſle, and Port 
Orient. At that time, the knowledge of ſea affairs 
was almoſt entirely confined to the remnants of the 
Carthagenians, which the fury of the Romans had 
{pared. Their conquerors never turned their atten- 
tion towards commerce, or encouraged it in thoſe 
countries which they had reduced to provinces. Phœ- 
nicians were the firſt who dared venture out of the 
Mediterranean fea through the Fretum Gaditanum, 
or Straits of Gibraltar, as they are now called, to con- 
flict with the agitated waves of the Bay of Biſcay, 
where the confluence of waters pouring in towards 
the ſhore from the vaſt Atlantic ocean, cauſes a 
tremendous ſwell, even in the calmeſt ſeaſons; but 
a ſtorm, in ſuch a ſea, was ſcarce likely to be 
weathered, before the uſe of the mariner's compaſs 

Was 
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was diſcovered. If, therefore, the Britons were 
poſſeſſed of ſo much {kill in navigation, as to be able 
to conduct their veſiels on ſuch dangerous voyages, 
in order to aſſiſt their allies, it proves them to have 
been equal adepts in maritime affairs with the moſt 
experienced of their contemporary ſtates. But what- 
ever might have been the naval power of Britain, 
certain 1t 1s, that no attempts were made to oppoſe 
the Romans by ſea, when the invaſion from Belgic 
Gaul was threatened *®. Britain was, however, re- 
ſorted to by foreign merchants, whom it furniſhed 
with wool, leather, tin, and lead, before this pe- 
riod . 

The learned antiquarian, above quoted, argues 4, 
that Britain maintained the dominion of the narrow 
ſeas, before the time that Cæſar invaded it, becauſe 
he conſecrated to Venus a military ornament, em- 
broidered with Britiſh pearl, on his return to Rome, 
by which he claimed to himſelf the dominion of 
the ſea: but it ſhould ſeem that little ſtreſs 
ought to be laid on ſuch a circumſtance : Rome 
having then extended her power over the conti- 
nental world, by invading Britain, (for it was b 
no means ſubdued at that time) arrogated to herſelf 
a dominion over the ſea likewiſe. By which it was 
meant to inſinuate, that the Roman empire was 
bounded only by the limits of the globe itſelf, and 
that all created things did it homage. It is ſurely 
moſt natural to interpret the vincula dare oceans, © to 
ſubjugate the ocean,” which the Roman emperors 
were afterwards complimented with, in conſequence 
of their conqueſts being extended to Britain, into 
a poetical flight, rather than to ſuppoſe it meant 
that Britain, before thoſe times, had claimed, and 
was allowed, the dominion of the ſea, which, by 
the conqueſt of that iſland, was transferred to the 


* Anno Ante Chriſti 55. T Anderſon on Commerce, In{ro- 
duction. 3 delden Mare Claulum, p. 1288. 
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Romans. No veſtiges of ſuch power are tranl- 
mitted to us, other "than theſe vaunting epithets. 
At that time, a voyage from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the coaſt. of Britain, was con- 
ſidered as a very bold enterprize; the trea- 
{ſures of the ocean were not then unlocked, and 
therefore the dominion of the fea could hard! 
be claimed by a people poſſeſſing nene of the lun- 
uries derived from an extenſive commerce, but re- 
maining rude and ignorant in their manners. What 
inducement had they to aſſert a ſuperior right over 
their ſurrounding ſeas, whilſt they were ſought to 
by foreign merchants for the wealth hid in the 
bowels of their country, and remained 1gnorant of 
its real value, knowing nething of the accommoda- 
tions introduced into a civilized ſtate of ſociety ? 
It would be childiſh vanity in us, at this day, to 
attempt to trace the antiquity of our dominion over 
the ſea, beyond the bounds which reaſon and au- 
thentic hiſtory align to it. It is ridiculous to en- 
deavour to derive hiſtoric truth from the hyperbole 
of panegyric.— The diſpute concerning the domi- 
nion of the four ſeas, which employed the pens of 
the moſt eminent political writers in the laſt century, 
will be conſidered, when we advance farther in this 
work. 8 

The commerce carried on with Britain was chicfiy 
from the Netherlands, then known by the name ot 
Lower Germany, and Belgium“. In the reign of 
Nero f we find London became a reſpectable co- 
lony ; not as a military fortreſs, but as a lace of 
trade. Its inhabitants conſiſted, indiſcriminately, 
of Britons and Romans. Until the fourth vear of 
the emperor Domitian, (Auno Chriſti 8) Britain 
was not certainly known to be an 1iland ; in that 


year the Roman fleet, under the conduct of Agricola, 


0 Anderſon on Commerce, Introduction, zxxiii, 4+ A, D. . 


Yor, I. B firſt 
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firſt ſailed round it. Here Tacitus, the Roman 
hiſtorian, reſided for ſome time. A better idea 
cannot be formed of the condition of London 
about an hundred years after the Chriſtian æra 
commenced, than from the words of that celebrated 
hiſtorian, Londinum, copia negotiatorum & commeatu 
maxime celeberimum, © London, famous for its many 
merchants, ard plenty. of its merchandiſe.” 
Britain, at length, effectually reduced to a Ro- 
man province, received ſome compenſation for the 
loſs of its liberty, in the introduction of ſuch arts 


as furniſh life with conveniences and accommoda- 


tions; the manners of the Britons imperceptibly 
advanced towards civilization, whilſt the flower of 
their youth were drained from their native country, 
trained to arms, and taught to fight under the 
ſtandard of Rome. At length that unwieldly 
power began to totter: in the early part of Dio- 
cleſian's reign, when the empire became divided 
between him and Maximian, the weſtern empire 
falling to the lot of the latter, a bold and ſucceſsful 
adventurer, named Carauſius, whoſe birth was ſo 
obſcure, that even his native country is not cer- 
tainls known, ſo far recommended himſelf to Max- 
imian, as to be appointed to the command of a 
fleet deſtined to deſtroy a neſt of pyratical Franks 
and Saxons, who had become very troubleſome on 
the Belgic, Armonican, and Britiſh conſts*, Ca- 
rauſius made immenſe ſpoils from ſubduing theſe 
plunderers, and had the addreſs to render himſelf 
ſo beloved by thoſe whom he commanded, that he 
began to think himſelf elevated above the condition 


of a ſubject, and to receive the orders of the em- 


peror with an unwilling obedience. Maximian 
ſoon perceived the defect ion of his general, and, to 
get rid of one whoſe ambition ſtrongly urged him 
r | 
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to renounce his allegiance, laid a plan to have him 
taken off by poiſon ; but the deſign was diſcovered 
before it was carried into effect, ſo that it only 
ſerved to accelerate the meafures which it was in- 
tended to fruſtrate*. Carauſius was at that time 
in Gaul, but paſſing over from thence into Britain, 
he there gained over the Roman ſoldiery, as well 
as the Britons, to his intereſt, aſſumed the Imperial 
purple, and was unanimouſly acknowledged em- 
peror. At firſt Maximian determined on ſup— 
preſſing this revolt, and for that purpoſe pro- 
ceeded with an army into Gaul ; but finding his in- 
tereſt entirely loſt in Britain, and that the coaſts of 
Gaul and Spain were ravaged by the fleets of Ca- 
rauſius, he agreed to acknowledge his title of em- 
peror, and to inveſt him with Britain, for his terri- 
tory. Some coins are {till extant, which have, on 
one fide, the head of Carauſius, with this inſcrip- 
tlon: IMP. CaRavsivs P. F. Aud. on the reverſe, 
the portraits of two emperors joining hands, allu- 
ding to this league with Maximian. Theſe coing 
are of ſilver, and found no where but in Britain +. 
Having his title thus authenticated, Carauſius go- 
verged with ſuch gentleneſs and moderation, as re- 
commended him both to his Roman and BEritiſh 
ſubjects. As he had ,acquired his ſovereignty by 
his power at ſea, ſo he was convinced the only ſe- 
cure tenure by which he could hold it was, main- 
taining the ſame ſuperiority there. He had not 
been long ſeated on his throne, before the Picts | 
and Scots, who inhabited the northern extremity of 
the iſland, harraſſed his borders by their inroads : 
theſe enemies he defeated in ſeveral engagements, 
and drove them back into their proper bounda- 
ries. Content with having made them feel his ſu— 
periority, he granted them an advantageous peace, 


* Eutropius, lib. ix. + Stukeley's Carauſius. 
B 2 in 
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in order that he might be left at liberty to proſe- 
. cute more extenſive deſigns. No ſooner had he 
I freed his ſubjects from their enemies at home, than 
(if we may credit the Britiſh hiſtorians, for the 
Roman writers ſay nothing about it) he made a 
league with the Franks, and other nations who were 
ſeated on the I hracian Boſphorus, now called the 
Dardanelles, whoſe power at ſea was become for- 0 
midable. The delign of this alliance was to annoy | 
the Romans on the coaſts of Spain and Gaul, for 
which purpoſe a powerful fleet was to be equipped 
by the Franks, and, paſſing the Straits, to form a 
junction with the Britiſh ſhips. But theſe ambitious 
views only haſtened the ruin of their projector. So 
formidable an alliance alarmed the Roman em- 
pire, and led both the eaſtern and weſtern diviſions 
to unite for their common fafety. Conftantius 
Chlorus, who had been lately made Cæſar, was 
appointed to the command of a powerful army in | 
Gaul; and ſoon after the two emperors, Diocle- 3 
ſian and Maximian, reſigning their empires at 
the ſame time, Galerius ſucceeded to the eaftern, 


and Conſtantius acquired the weſtern empire: the 
latter having Britain for a part of his dominion, 
determined to. diſpoſſeſs this turbulent chief of his 


poſſeſſions. He therefore laid fiege to Boulogne, f 
of which Carauſius had poſſeſſion, and where he 
then was. Having conſtructed a fleet of one thou- 
ſand ſail on the Rhine, Conſtantius effectually ſnut j 
up his adverſary's ſhips in the ſeveral ports of Bri- 4 
tain, and ſailed. himſelf, with the remainder, in | 
quelt of the confederated Franks, whom he came 
up with, and fo totally defeated, that, according to 
fome authors,. he did not leave a man alive. Mear 
while Carauſius found means to efcape from Bou- 


logne, then cloſely beſieged by the emperors both j 
By fea and land, and arrived in Britain, where he was _ 
Con after murdered, having reigned ſeven years. | | 
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Alectus, the aſſaſſin, himſelf aſſumed the purple, 
and maintained the war; but his triumph was ſhort, 
ſor Conſtantius having landed in Britain, Aſclepio- 
dotus, who commanded a party of Roman horſe, 
defeated and flew him, after he had held his uſurped 
dignity three years“. | 

Conſtantius ſoon after died at York, and left his 
fon Conſtantine emperor of the weſt, who pre- 
ſently ſubdued the eaſtern likewife, and ruled over 
the whole Roman empire, once more united under 
one head. It is generally believed that Conſtantine, 


afterwards ſtyled the Great, was born in Britain, 
of Helena, daughter of Coel, king of ColcheſterF. 


However, whether he conſidered it as his native 


foil, or only entertained a predilection for Britain, 
as the place where he had paſſed his early years, that 
prince paid great attention to the concerns of this 
country. As he was the firſt Roman emperor who 
embraced Chriſtianity, he allowed it to be openly 
profeſſed throughout his dominions . The Ro- 
mans, after this, remained in poſſeſſion of the iſland 
for about one hundred and fifry years, when the 
naval power of the Saxons began to be very much 
dreaded on the Britiſh coaſt ; and the eruptions of 
Alarick, the Goth, into Italy, obliging the Romans 
to collect their ſtrength for the defence of the heart 
of their empire, they left this then unhappy iſland 
expoſed to the depredations of theſe corſairs, whilſt 
the Picts and Scots poured in upon them from the 
northern borders. The affairs of the empire grow- 
ing ſtill more deſperate, at length Gallio, the Ro- 
man commander in Britain, embarked all his troops, 
and quitted the country &, abandoning Britain, and 
all the rights which the Koman empire had, till 


There is yet extant a gold coin of Ale&tus, with this inſcription 3 Ixr. 
©. Arcus P. F. Aug, On the reverie; Salus. Aug. AURELIOS 
VIcTOE in CaAtAkIyB, 4+ Uſher, Camden, S:iliingfizet. 
1 Avvo Domini 336% § Anno Demini 426. 
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then, laid claim to; for, as a judicious writer ob- 
ſerves, this, being a voluntary abdication, plainly 
roves that the Romans left the Britons as free as 
they found them *. | 

Nothing could be more dreadful than the ſitu- 
ation of the Britons, thus left defenceleſs, and ex- 
poſed to the mercileſs cruelty of every invader. It 
has already been obſerved , that the policy of the 
Romans led them to recruit their armies by draughts 
from the youth of their diſtant provinces; whom 
they conveyed to remote parts of the empire, far 
removed from any hopes of ever reviſiting their 
native country. Britain, thus deprived of its na- 
tural ſtrength, conſiſted of a people untrained to 
arms, and incapable of making head againſt their 
warlike aſſailants : they were, at length, obliged to 
put themſelves under the protection of the Saxons, 
to repreſs the inroads of the Pitts and Scots. No- 
thing that concerns the plan of this work occurs in 
the Britiſh hiſtory till the ſettlement of the Saxons, 
which forms a new @ra in the concerns of the 
country. 

The firſt body of Saxons that arrived in Britain 
on the footing of friends, was commanded by 
Horſa and Hengiſt, two chiefs, who came over 
with three ſhips to aſſiſt Vortigern, a Britiſh prince, 
againſt his northern foes. Theſe foreigners, finding 
themſelves more powerful than the natives, being 
continually reinforced by new bands, and practiſing 
on the paſſions of a weak prince, gained a firm foot- 
ing in the country. It is foreign to our purpoſe to 
relate the internal conflicts which were maintained 
by the Britons with theſe ſtrangers, who, under the 
diſguiſe of friends, had eſtabliſhed themſelves on 
the iſland. Thoſe who were too hardy to ſubmir 
to theſe foreign lords, at length finding themſelves 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I. p. 30s + Page 10. 
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unequal to the conflict, retreated either into Wales, 
then called Cambria, or Cornwall, and the country 
adjacent; there wooing the © mountain nymph 
Sweet Liberty.” It ſhould ſeem that in this conteſt 
the two Saxon leaders, Horia and Hengiſt, were 
both flain, if we may give credit to the Britiſh hiſto- 
rians of thoſe times, againſt the aſſertions of the 
Saxon writers. 

The tranſactions of this period muſt not be diſ- 
miſſed without ſaying ſomething of the renowned 
Arthur, that illuſtrious Britiſh hero and patriot, 
who, for ſeventy-five years, ſtemmed the torrent 
of Saxon power in Britain. The hiſtory of this great 
man is, however, ſo involved in fable, that little 
can be with certainty related concerning him. 
Rapin informs us, that he was born at Tindagel, in 
Cornwall, in 452, or 453. At fifteen years of age 
he became king of Danmonium; in 476 he was 
created patrician of Ambroſius; in 508 he was 
choſen monarch of Britain; and in 5 28 he aſſumed 
the Imperial purple. In 542, when he was ninety 
years of age, he fought a bloody battle with Mo- 
dred, a Britiſh chief, who had aſſumed the ſove- 
reignty in Britain, during the abſence of Arthur in 
Armonica, or Bretagne, in which action Modred. 
was ſlain on the field, and Arthur received a wound, 
of which he ſoon after died. He is ſaid to have 
been buried in the monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, by the 
ſide of Gueniver, his ſecond wife * 

With Arthur, all oppoſition to the Saxon power 
died. This great revolution in Britain plainly 
proves the neceſſity of maintaining a ſuperior force 
at ſea, in order to preſerve the liberty and inde- 
pendence of this inſular ſtate : and, as the great 


Raleigh long after obſerved, © England is a land 


which can never be conquered, whilſt the kings 


thereof keep the dominion of the fea,” 


* rar, Ne, Vol. I. p. 39: 
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The Anglo-Saxons being now firmly ſettled in 
Britain, from them the country derived the name of 
England. Seven kingdoms were erected, each inde- 
pendent of the reſt, and governed by a king. 
From theſe princes one was choſen, to whom a 
paramount authority was acknowledged by all ; 
ſomething like the form of government then pre- 
vailing, and ſtill continuing in Germany, from 
whence theſe colonies originally migrated. This 
prince, by way of diſtinction, was ſtyled king of 
the Engliſhmen; and the kingdom, thus diſtri- 
buted into ſtates, was called an Heptarchy, or ſe- 
venfold government. It conſiſted of the kingdoms 
of Kent; of Suſſex, or the South-Saxons ; of Weſ- 
ſex, or the Weſt-Saxons; of Mercia; Northumber- 
land ; Eſſex; and Eaſt-Anglia. This form conti- 
nued for ſomething more than three hundred years, 


until Offa, the eleventh king of the Mercians, who, 


together with a larger extent of territory“, poſ- 
ſeſſed very ſuperior talents, being choſen to this ſu- 
preme dignity, which, in fact, was more an hono- 
rary diſtinction, than an inveſtiture of ſovereign 
command, began to form a delign of poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of abſolute power. The petty princes endea- 
voured, in vain, to oppoſe his ambitious views. 
The natural animoſity which ſubſiſted between the 
Britons and the Saxons, was, on this occaſion, ſo 
much forgotten, that the former lent their aid to 
the oppreſſed Saxons, in order to pull down this 


» Mercia was bounded en the north by the Humber, by which it was 
ſeparated from Northumberland; on the weſt by the Severn, berand which 
were the Britons, or Welſh; on the ſouth by the Thames, by which it was 
parted om the Kingdoms of Kent, Sutjex, and Welilex ; on the caſt by the 
kingdoms of Eſſex, and Eaſt-Anglia, The inhabitants ef this kingdem are 
jomet:mes ſtyled by hiftorians Mediterranei Angli, or the mid-land Englith. 
Of all the kingdoms of the Heprarchy, this was the fineft and moſt centi- 
derabſe; its greateſt length being one hundred and fixty miles, and its 
geeated breadth one hundred . 


4 Rapin, Vol. I. p. 53, 
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f aſpiring prince; but Offa was too ſtrong for their 
1 combined force; the Britons he drove back to their 
mountains, to which he confined them by throwing 
up a ſtrong entrenchment, extending twenty-four 
miles, from the mouth of the river Dee to where 
the Wye empties itſelf into the Severn; the remains 
of which work are ſtill to be ſeen, and are known 
by the name of Clawd Offa, or Offa's Dyke “. 
The Saxons glowing with the warmeſt ſentiments 
of liberty, could not brook this ſubverſion of their 
conſtitution ; they, in their exigence, implored the 
aſſiſtance of Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, 
king of France; but Offa, not at all intimidated 
by the proſpe& of drawing on himſelf a foreign 
enemy, fitted out a. reſpectable fleet, capable of 
oppoſing any force Charles might bring againſt him, 
and which deterred that prince from taking any 
active part in this civil contention. Offa reigned 
thirty-nine years ; and had ſo far ſucceeded in 
extending his power, as to annex Eaſt-Anglia to 
the kingdom of Mercia, and conſiderably altered 
the former conſtitution of the Heptarchy. In this 
reign the Danes firſt landed on the Engliſh coaſt . 
But this vigilant prince ſoon drove them to their 
ſhips, with conſiderable loſs. | 
The ſubverſion of the Saxon Heptarchy had its 
foundation laid by this king, which was entirely_ 
completed in 828, when Egbert, king of the Welt- 
5 Saxons, partly by conqueſt, and partly by inheri- 
tance, became ſole monarch of England. Four 
þ years after the Danes made a ſecond deſcent on this 
f iſland, landing on the Ifle of Sheppy, which they 
laid waſte S. The next year they arrived at Char- 
| mouth, in Dorſetſhire, with thirty-five veſſels ; 
; Egbert marched againſt theni and gave them bartle, 


* Wm, Malmſb. Camden. + He died An. Dom 796. 
T At Portland, An, Dom. 729. § Aſſer. Ann, 154. Sax. An, Huntinzd. 
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in which he was routed, and narrowly eſcaped 

falling into the hands of thoſe pyratical invaders. 

The object with the Danes being plunder, not con- 
ueſt, when they had amaſſed great quantities of 

: foil, they re-embarked on board their fleet, and 
returned home “. 

Two years after, another armament appeared off 
Cornwall, having been invited over by the Corniſh 
Britons, whoſe antipathy to the Saxons prompted 
them to take any methods, however deiperate, to 
harraſs and diſtreſs them. Egbert, who was an 
active and a brave prince, had expected ſuch a viſit, 
and was prepared to receive it : he gave them battle, 
and entirely routed them, thereby reſtoring the 


luſtre of his tarniſhed honour. By this deciſive 
blow, he not only delivered his country for ſeveral 


years from the inſults of theſe rovers, but drove the 
Britons into narrower hmits. 

In the next reign F a Daniſh fleet, of thirty-three 
fail, appeared off Southampton ; and before theſe 
could be repelled, another ſwarm landed at Port- 
land. The Saxon troops ſent againſt them were 
defeated in ſeveral engagements. The Danes, at 
length, finding themſelves ſuperior to any force that 
could be gathered to oppoſe them, poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Canterbury, Rocheſter, and London, 
where they committed the moiſt ſavage outrages, 
and then returned to their ſhips, which had pro- 
bably ſailed round the coaſt, in order to receive 
them at the mouth of the Thames. The Saxon 
navy, at that time, being incapable of oppoſing 
their progreſs, the kingdom continued to be expoſed 
to the ſame ſhocking ravages, which were every year 
committed on ſome or other part of the coaſt, 
during the reigns of Ethelwulph, Athelſtan, Ethel- 
bert, and Ethelred, except ſometimes when they 


. Huntingd. Sax. Ann. . + Ethelwolf's. 
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happened to meet with a ſharp repulſe, which would 
deter them from attempting any thing for a few 
years. The dread of theſe northern invaders was 
not confined to England; the Low Countries, and 
the coaſt of France, alſo felt their devaſtations ; 
inſomuch, that it became a petition in their public 
prayers, to be delivered from the fury of theſe 
northern people. A furore Normanorum libera nos, 
Domine*. And here it may be proper to give a 
ſhort account of the origin of a people, who thus 
coi:tinued, for many years, to be the ſcourge of 
the maritime parts of Europe. 

Scandia, or Scandinavia, which was alſo called 
Bale, (wheace the Baltic Sea,) ſituated in the north 
ol + uro;., contained a tract of land, in length, 
from north to ſouth, about four hundred leagues; 
and in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, about one hun- 
dred and fifty. It contained Norway, with ſo much 
of Sweden as lay welt of the gulph of Bothnia. 
This country is {aid to have been peopled ſoon after 
the flood, by two nations, or branches of the ſame 
nation, the Goths and the Swedes, who founded two 
large kingdoms there, from whence ſprang thoſe 
colonies which over-ran all Europe, on the decline 
of the Roman empire. According to the northern 
hiſtorians, Denmark received its name twelve hun- 
dred and fifry years before Chriſt, from Dan, the 
fon of Hume], who reigned in that country. The 
Danes and Norwegians appear to have been ſepa- 
parated from their anceſtors, the Goths and Swedes, 
very early; the ſituation of their country, and the 


great plenty of all things neceſſary for building and 


equipping a fleet, rendered them ſuperior at ſea to 
all their neighbours. in time they employed their 
naval force in plundering ſhips, and ravaging the 
coaſts of Europe. The writers of the Saxon hiſtory, 


. Rapin, Vol. I, p. 83. 
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being many of them monks, did not well diſtin- 
guiſh between foreign nations, but called all the 
invaders of this kingdom, from whatever quarter 
they came, Danes ; beeauſe the firſt who troubled 
the race of the Saxons in this way, were of that 
nation. In like manner foreigners called them 
Normans, which ſeems to have been a contraction 
of northern men. This practice of ſcouring the 
northern ſeas, and plundering wherever they came, 
made them infamous in the eyes of others, though 
it paſled among themſelves for an honourable way 
of making war. Theſe northern nations were al- 
ways extremely populous; and when they found 
themſelves crouded, their cuſtom was to equip a 
ſquadron of ſhips, on board of which went ſome of 
their chiefs, followed by a body of men, who were 
willing to ſhare their fortunes. At this time they 
were Pagans; and it muſt be owned, the ſtructure 
of their religion was very favourable to theſe fort 
of enterprizes; repreſenting them rather as effects 
of heroiſm, than as acts of robbery. In proceſs of 
time, as they grew more civilized, they began to 
change their notions, and affected ſettlements, 
whenever they found themſelves ſtrong enough to 


make thera. It is not neceſſary here to enter deeply 


into their hiſtory : let it ſuffice to obſerve, that 
they attained their dominion in England by their 
power at ſea*®. They ſailed in flat-bottomed boats, 
and ravaged the countries with unbridled devaſta- 
tionsf. A ſettlement was made by theſe northern 
people on the coaſt of France, A. D. 876, under 
the conduct of Rollo, a famous Norwegian chief, 
who, poſſeſſing himſelf of Neuſtria, firſt laid the 
foundation of the dukedom of Normandy, A. D. 881, 


with which the hiſtory of this country came after- 
wards to be conneCctedF. 


* Repin, Vol. I. p. 82. Campbell's Lives of Admirals, Vol. I. p-. 74. 
+ Loid Lyttelton's Hiſt, Henry II. Vol. I. p 5. 1 Mazerai. 
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But to reſume the hiſtory of the Saxon kings. 
In 871 Alfred ſucceeded his brother Ethelred in the 
throne of England. No prince ever entered on 
the government of a kingdom more beſet with 


danger, broken, exhauſted, and diſpirited, than 


England at that time was. By the continual at- 
tacks of the Danes, every noble ſentiment that 
urges a people to defend their liberties was extin- 
guiſhed, and deſperation had diffuſed every where 
an abject ſpirit of ſubmiſſion. The whole country 
wore a face of deſolation, and the cities and towns 
were deſpoiled. But as great occaſions make great 
men, Alfred was not intimidated by the gloomy 
proſpect which preſented itlelf. At this time the 
Danes had made themſelves maſters of Northum- 
berland and Eaſt-Anglia, on the eaſtern coaſt of 
Britain, and had penetrated into the centre of the 
kingdom of Weſſex: bur the active ſpirit, and mi- 
litary {kill of this brave prince, ſoon gave a dif- 
ferent aſpect to public affairs. The Danes became 
ſenſible that they had to deal with an enemy formi- 
dable in himſelf, however deſtitute he might be of 


national reſources, and therefore concluded a peace 


with him. This wiſe prince did not loſe ſight of 
the importance of poſſeſſing a power at fea : in 
maritime affairs, he was particularly ſkilful ; and as 
we have authentic memoirs of his reign, the ſaga- 
city which he diſcovered in providing ſhips of 
a new conſtruction, is truly admirable. Hereby 
he acquired prodigious advantages over his ene- 
mies. As the fleets of theſe invaders were fre- 
quently built in a hurry, haſtily drawn together, 
meanly provided, in reſpect to proviſions and rigg- 
ing, and crouded with men; a few ſhips of a 
barge ſize, conſtructed in a new manner, built of 
well-ſeaſoned materials, amply ſupplied with am- 


munition and proviſions, and manned with expert 
ſeamen, muſt at firſt ſight ſurprize, and in the 
courle 
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courſe of an engagement deſtroy, numbers of the 
enemy, without any great hazard to themſelves. 
Accordingly, he cauſed a certain number of ſhips to 
be built, capable of holding each ſixty rowers, and 
double in all other reſpects to the largeſt ſhips then 
in uſe. Theſe he ſent to fea, with inſtructions 
neither to receive nor give quarter, but to put to 
death all that fell in their power. Although ſuch 
a method of making war may ſeem to ſavour of 
inhumanity, yet when the ſavage nature of the 
enemy ag2inſt whom he fought, 1s taken into the 
account, the king will ſtand acquitted of this im- 
putation. Such a meaſure was neceſſary in the exi- 
geney cf his affairs, and ſerved to carry his deſigns 
into execution. He found himſelf now capable of 
engaging the Danes at ſea, and thereby preventing 
their landing. No ſooner were theſe veſſels built, 
than an opportunity offered of proving their uti- 
Iity *. Six or ſeven pirates were hovering about 
the Ifle of Wight, and the coaſt of Devonſhire : 
immediately nine of theſe new veſſels went in queſt 
of them, with inſtructions to get, if poſſible, be- 
tween them and the ſhore. Three of the Daniſh 
ſhips, as ſoon as they perceived the Engliſh ap- 
proach, ran aſhore ; but the reſt ſtood out to ſea, 
and boldly began the attack. Of theſe, two were 
taken, and all the men killed ; the third eſcaped, 
but with only five men on board. The ſhips, which 
had ſo cowardly ſhunned the fight, were then at- 


tacked ; but the tide ſet them afloat, and enabled 


them to ſheer off, in a very battered and leaky con- 
dition, and a great number of their men either 
killed or wounded. In this condition they reached 
the coaſt of the South-Saxons, where the crews 
of two veſſels got on ſhore, and endeavoured to 
eſcape, but were taken, carried to Wincheſter, 


* An. Dom. 876. 
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and there hanged. The third veſſel was more fortu- 
nate, and got back to Denmark *. In the ſame 
year, not leſs than twenty ſhips, with all the men 
on board them, were deſtroyed on the ſouth coaſt 
of England; which demonſtrates the vaſt utility of 
this improvement in the ſhipping. Theſe ſucceſſes 
were followed by others more conſiderable : one 
hundred and twenty ſail of Daniſh tranſports mak- 
ing to the ſhore, in order to land their men, were at- 
tacked by the Saxon fleet, which ſunk the greateſt 
part of them. The next year another Daniſh fleet 
ſailing weſtward, met with ſo violent a ſtorm, chat 
the greateſt part periſhed ; and ſuch as eſcaped fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, who proved as in- 
exorable as the waves f. 25 

But the wiſdom and bravery of this great monarch 
could not ſecure him from feeling the moſt fatal 
reverſe of fortune. After a ſeries of noble efforts 
to reduce the power of the Danes already ſettled 
in the northern parts of England, and to oppoſe the 
ſwarms of freſh invaders that were pouring into 
the country, he found himſelf, at length, over- 
powered by his enemies, deſerted by his ſubjects, 


and compelled to ſtand indebted for his own ſafety 


to the diſguiſe of a ſhepherd F. He continued thus 
concealed, in the Iſle of Athelney, for ſome months, 
till favourable circumſtances turning up, he took 
the bold reſolution of entering the Daniſh camp, 
in the character of a minſtrel, whereby he gained the 
fulleſt information of the condition of the enemy. 
He then collected his ſcattered adherents, and 
ſuddenly attacked the Danes, whilſt they were 
lulled into ſecurity, believing the Saxons incapable. 
of making any head againſt them. By this ſur- 
prize he entirely routed the whole army; and fo de- 
ciive was this victory, that in its conſequences it 


® Aſſer. Vita Alfr, + Sax. Ann, Aſſer. 1 An. 
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cleared the whole kingdom of roving Danes, leav- 
ing none of that nation remaining, but ſuch as 
had become fixed inhabitants on the iſland, and 
theſe were thereby brought to acknowledge Alfred 
for their ſovereign *. No ſooner was he thus re- 
inſtated in his kingdom, than he reſtored the Eng- 
liſh fleet to a reſpectable condition; by which his 
ſea-coaſts were protected, and the roving parties of 
the Danes deterred from making deſcents. Twelve 
years of almoſt uninterrupted tranquility were ob- 
tained by theſe meaſures. At length, three hun- 
dred fail of ſhips, divided into two fleets, menaced 
England with a renewal of thoſe miſeries from 
which ir had been for ſome time relieved. One 
of theſe fleets, conſiſting of two hundred fail, ap- 
peared off the coaſt of Kent, whilſt the other en- 
tered the Thames T. Nothing can be conceived 
more dreadful than the deſolation which theſe en- 
raged barbarians ſpread wherever they came : but 
this formidable invaſion was, after ſome time, re- 
pelled, and from that time Alfred continued to enjoy 
domeſtic quiet until his death, which happened ſeven 

years afterwards 4, An. Dom. yoo. WY. 
Perhaps no prince ever employed a few years of 
profeund peace, more effectually to promote the be- 
nefit of a people, than this great king. This interval 
of quiet may be conſidered as the reward of a 
whole life ſpent in toils, dangers, and exertions of 
body and mind. He formed a body of laws ; 
ſettled the methods to be obſerved in adminiſtering 
Juſtice; introduced the mode of trial by jury ; divided 
his kingdom into ſhires, hundreds, and tythings; 
embodied a militia ; in ſhort, he laid the foundation 
of that happy conſtitution under which we live at 
this day : he had before founded the Univerſity of 
Oxford, and now invited learned men, from all 
„330 F An. Dom. 893, 
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countries, to ſettle in his kingdom : but what more 
properly belongs to this work, is the endeavours 
he uſed to promote induſtry, and to direct the at- 
tention of his ſubjects to foreign trade and com- 
merce. He is ſaid to have cauſed a number of 
merchant-ſhips to be built at his own expence, 
which he let out to private adventurers, in order to 
excite a diſpoſition to merchandiſe. 
Becauſe Alfred did more than any former prince 
ever did in England, therefore ſome writers have re- 
reſented him as doing what was, in its very nature, 
impoſſible to be done; for they aſſert, that he traded 
to the Eaſt-Indies by ſea, four hundred years before 
the uſe of the mariner's compaſs was known ; with- 


out which ſuch a voyage could not poſlibly be per- 


formed *. That he ſat on foot an expedition over- 
land to the eaſt, and that thoſe who went on that 
tedious and dangerous enterprize returned, havin 
accompliſhed their purpoſe, is not to be doubted. 
It is aſſerted, with more ſhew of reaſon, that 
Alfred ſent out one Octher, a Dane, to make diſ- 
coveries to the northward, and the north-eaſt, in 
order to find a paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies by that 
route ; an account of which voyage is printed in 
Hakluyt's and Purchas's collections. This navi- 
gator appears to have advanced as far as the 66th 
degree, to have ſurveyed the coaſts of Norway and 
Lapland, and to have preſented the king, not only 
with a clear deſcription of thoſe countries, and 
their inhabitants, but to have alſo brought home 
ſome of the horſe-whale's teeth, which were then 
eſteemed more valuable than ivory; he is alſo ſaid 
to have given him a good account of the whale- 
fiſhery. This probably encouraged the king after- 
wards to ſend Wulfſtan, an Engliſhman, to view 
thoſe northern countries, of which he alſo gave him 


* Spellman's Life of Alfred, I. 2. c. 28. 
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a relation. Both theſe narratives were written with 
ſo much accuracy in point of geography, with 


ſuch plainneſs and probability with reſpect to facts, 


and are intermixed with ſuch juſt and prudent ob- 
ſervations, that whoever ſhall take the trouble of 
comparing them with what the famous Olaus Mag- 
nus, archbiſhop of Upſal, wrote many hundred 
years afterwards of the ſame countries, will be 
much ſurprized, and will readily confeſs that the 
age of Alfred was an age of good ſenſe, and far 
ſuperior in knowledge to thoſe ages which ſucceeded 
it; there being nothing of fable or improbability 
in what Octher or Wuliſtan deliver, but all exactly 
conformable to what the diſcoveries of the laſt and 
preſent age have taught us *. 

A jewel, richly wrought, was dug up in the 
Iſland of Athelney, which was the king's retreat 
when he fled from the Danes. This curious relict 
is ſtill preſerved in the Afhmolean collection of cu- 
rioſities; and, beſides its excellent workmanſhip, 
hath a Saxon inſcription to this purpole : AZLFRE- 
DUS Mr Jussir FaBRICARTI. Alfred directed this 
to be made. In his kingdom, the induſtrious fo- 
reigner found a generous welcome: inventors, 
artiſts, mechanics, were all courted to repair to it, 
and none departed unrewarded f. Alfred was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Edward. 85 9 

At this time Frgland was almoſt equally di- 
vided between the Engliſh and Danes; the latter 
poſſeſſing Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, whilſt 
the Engliſh retained Weſſex, together with all 
the land ſouth of the Thames: the extenſive 
kingdom of Mercia was peopled by a mixture 
of both nations. It happened unfortunately for 
the repoſe of the kingdom, that Alfred's elder 
brother having left a ſon, named Ethelward, 


F Campbell's Lives of Admirals, Vol. I. p. 56. + Aﬀer. p. 20. 
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he laid claim to the crown on the death of his 
uncle, to the excluſion of his couſin Edward; 
but finding the Engliſh difinclined to ſupport his 
pretenſions, he applied to the Danes, whom he 
found better diſpoſed to his cauſe: but the activity 
of Fdward diſconcerted his meaſures, and ſo effec- 
tually mtimidated the Danes; that they abandoned 
Ethelward, who thereupon fled into Normandy, 
where he obtained a ſupply of men and ſhips, with 
which he made a deſcent on the coaſt of Eſſex; 
but in the iſſue theſe foreign invaders were routed, 
Ethelward was ſlain, the Danes, inhabiting Eſſex, 
ſubmitred to the king, and the ſhattered remnant of 
Normans returned to France. Theſe, however, were 
not the only enemies which Edward had to encounter 
during his reign : the Daniſh pirates made ſome 
formidable invaſions on the coaſts, but in every at- 
tempt they were driven back with great loſs. 
Edward was ſucceeded by Athelſtan his ſon, by a 
concubine®, in whoſe reign England was invaded by 
Anlaff, a Dane by birth, but who had eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in Ireland. This prince entered the Humber 
with ſix hundred fail, being a more numerous fleet 
than had ever appeared in thoſe ſeas : but a deciſive 
victory, gained by the king, put an end to theſe 
troubles, The uſe which this wiſe prince made of 
his ſucceſſes, was, effectually to ſecure his dominions, 
by diſpoſſeſſing the petty princes of their ſtrong 
helds. Had his reign been longer, he might pro- 
bably have ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed the Saxon 
power, as to have ſecured it againſt any furure at- 
tempts of their Daniſh rivals: but he died about a 


year after the public tranquility had been eſta- 


bliſned , having reigned about ſixteen years. 


SO 


Edmund, his brother, who was then only nineteen 
years of age, ſucceeded him, and immediately found 


ad Anno Domini gags | T Anno Domini g41. | 
D 2 himſelf 
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himſelf engaged in a formidable war with Anlaff, 
and in the iſſue of it was obliged to ſhare his king- 
dom with him. After a reign of fix years, he was 
ſucceeded by his brother Edred, during whoſe 
reign, and that of his ſucceſſor Edwy, nothing oc- 
curs for our purpoſe to relate. Edgar mounted the 
throne in 959. A prince of great parts; and who 
ſo well knew how to make himſelf obeyed by his 
ſubjects, and feared by his enemies, that, during a 
reign of ſixteen years, his kingdom enjoyed one 
uninterrupted peace; owing to the conſtant ſtate 
of defence in which it was held. He is ſaid 
to have fitted out four thouſand ſhips of different 
dimenſions and force; and ſome have increaſed the 
number to four thouſand eight hundred: but not to 
attempt to determine a matter, concerning which 
the authorities diſagree, ſo far is certain, that his 
fleet was ſuperior to any of his predeceſſors, and 
more alen e than thoſe of all the other European 
princes combined. To ſupport the expence of this 
fleet, beſides the contributions from his ſubjects, 
he entered into a treaty at Cheſter, with ſix tribu- 
tary princes, who engaged to aſſiſt him both by ſea 
and land, Theſe ſhips he divided into three fleets, 
each of twelve hundred ſail, and kept them con- 
ſtantly ſtationed, one on the eaſt, another on the 
weſt, and the third on the north coaſt of the king- 
dom. Nor was his attention confined to the pro- 
viſion he had made for the ſecurity of his king- 
dom: to rouſe the vigilance of his commanders, 
himſelf, every year, after Eaſter, went on board the 
fleet that was ſtationed on the eaſtern coaſt, and 
failing weſtward, he ſcoured the channel, looking 
into every creek and bay, from the mouth of the 
Thames to the lands end in Cornwall : then, quit- 
ting theſe ſhips, he went on board the weſtern fleet, 
with which, ſteering his courle to the northward, 
he did the like, not only on the Engliſh and Scotch 
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coaſts, but alſo on thoſe of Ireland, and amon 

the Hebrides, which lie on the north-weſt coaſt of 
Scotland, and to the north of Ireland : then meeting 
the northern fleet, he ſailed in it to the 1 hames' 
mouth. Thus ſurrounding the iſland every ſummer, 
he rendered an invaſion from any quarter im- 
practicable, kept his ſailors in conſtant exerciſe, 
and effectually aſſerted his ſovereignty over the ſea *. 
As a further proof of which, the Engliſh hiſtorians 


relate a very extraordinary fact : they tell us, that 


this prince, keeping his court at Cheſter, and be- 
ing inclined to paſs by water to the monaſtery of 
St. John the Baptiſt, was rowed down the Dee, in 
a barge, by eight kings, himſelf fitting at the 
helm f. Edgar, by his prudent meaſures, had de- 
livered his kingdom from that dread of foreign in- 
valions, under which it had ignominiouſly ſhaken 
for more than a century and a halt : but Edward, 
hzs ſon, who ſucceeded him, being a minor, and 
in a few years being aſſaſſinated by his mother- in- 
law Elfreda, to make way for her own ſon Ethelred, 
that wiſe attention which had been beſtowed on the 
national defence, by keeping up a itrong naval force, 
was diſregarded 4. 


* Campbell's Lives of Admirals, Vol. I. p. 65. + Wm. Malmſ. 
I. 2. c. 6. S. Dunelin, p. 159. Promp. 8, 9. 1 Ethelred made 
teme laws at Wantage, relating to cuſtoms on ſhips and merchandize, to be 
paid at Blyngeſgate, (Billinſgate) in the port of London ; then the only 
quay.— For a ſmall veſſel arriving there, one halfpenny for toll.— If a larger 
one, bearing ſails, one penny.—A keele, or hulk, a long and capaciuus 
veſſel, four-pence.—Every ſhip laden with wool, one piece for toll.—A boat 
with fiſh, one halfpenny, and a bigger boat a penny. — Thoſe of Rouen, in 
Normandy, that came with wine, or grenipois, (luppoled to mean peas) and 
thoſe of Flanders and Ponthieu, and others from Normandy and France, were 
wont to open their wares, and free them from toll. Such traders as came 
from Liege, and other places, traveliing by land, opened their wares, and 


paid toll. The emperor's men, (by which is ſuppoſed to be meant the Ger- 


mans of the Steel-yard, of whom more will be ſaid ſhortly) coming with 
their ſhips, might buy and fell in their ſhips, but not foreſtall the marker from 
the burghers ef London. Thoſe were to pay toll, and at Chriſt mas two grey 
cloths, and one brown one, with ten pounds of pepper, five pair of glovet, 
two veſſels of vinegar; and as many at Falter 4. 


\ Howrrr's Hiſtory of the Werld. Ad DEAN on Commerce, Vol. I. P. 52, 


Ruin 
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Ruin treadz cloſe on the heels of ſecurity. In 


fix years after the death of Edgar, the ſtrength of 


the nation was ſo far ſunk, that the foreign Danes, 
once more, directed their views to this iſland. 
Theſe rovers arriving in ſeven ſhips, made their 
firſt deſcent at Southampton ; and ſuch was the 
defenceleſs ſtate of the kingdom, that they plun- 
dered the town, and adjacent country ; and, as if 
inſpired with redoubled cruelty, from having been 
ſo long kept at bay, they either ſlew, or made 
captive, almoſt all the miſerable inhabitants; after 
which they carried the ſame devaſtation into 
Cornwall. At length, embarking on board their 
fleet, not yet ſatiated with ſpoil and with blood, 
they landed on the Iſle of Thanet, which they de- 
ſolated in like manner: at the ſame time ano- 
ther band ravaged Cheiter ®, To encreaſe the ca- 
lamities of this fatal year , the city of London 
was deſtroyed by fire. Such inattention had been 
ſhewn to the maintaining a powerful fleet, that the 
nation was deſtitute of any force capable of op- 
poſing theſe corſairs at ſea; and ſome part or other 
of the coaſt muſt, of neceſſity, be left expoſed to 
their deſcent. Thus did theſe inexorable plun- 
derers carry on their infamous hoſtilities for 
the ſpace of ten years. TWO years having 
elapſed, without any renewal of their viſits, the 
aftrighted country began to promile itſelf ſome re- 
poſe ; when, in 991, two Daniſh captains, Juſtin 
and Guthmund, landed a large body of troops at 
Gipiwich, now called Ipſwich, in Suffolk: here 
they defeated Brithnotn, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and 
over-ran the country, committing the moſt bruta 
ravages. In this extremity, the weak king, taking 
the advice of as weak an eccleſiaſtic, cnered to 
bribe them to depart, by paying them ten thou- 


*. 5, Dunelm. 161. Bromy. 877. + A. D. 981. 
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ſand pounds“. He would have acted a much 
wiſer part, if he had employed the money in 
equipping a fleet, and gallantly faced the enemy. 
The conſequences of this bribe were ſuch as obvi- 
ouſly preſented themſelves, though quite contrary 
to the expectations of the infatuated Ethelred : 
the Danes committed greater ravages than ever; 
ſuppoſing, that the worle they treated the king's 
ſubjects, the larger ſums they ſhould extort for a 
promiſe to be gone. Three years after, Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, and Olaus, king of Norway, en- 
tered the Thames with a numerous fleet, and landed 
their troops near London: but the bravery of the 
inhabitants ſaved that city from being ſacked : how- 
ever, they plundered Kent, Suſſex, and Hampſhire, 
threatening to lay waſte the whole kingdom. Sixteen 
thouſand pounds ſterling was the price paid for the 
deliverance of the country from theſe barbarians +. 
In the year 1007, the conſternation of the Eng- 
lih had riſen to ſuch a height, and the ſpirit of 
the people was ſo entirely broken, by the continual 
harraſſment and diſtreſs which they ſuffered, that 
they but faintly oppoſed their enemies, Whe— 
ther it happened through the diſaffection of the 
generals who commanded the Engliſh forces, or 
that an univerſal terror had ſeized the troops, ſo 
it was, that, in every conflict with the Danes, the 
Saxons were vanquiſhed. The Iſle of Wight, 
Hampſhire, and Dorſetſhire, were now over-run by 
new ſwarms, who had gained an eſtabliſhment 
there, and made from thence continual incurſions 
into the neighbouring counties, without meeting 
with any oppoſition. In this extremity Ethelred, 
who had no reſolution, far from imitating the firm- 
neſs of his anceſtors, who, in like circumſtances, 
were never daunted by misfortunes, ſeeing no other 


# Sax, Anu. 991. + Malmf, I. 2. c. 10. Sax, Ann, 994+ 
way 
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way to eſcape from the till great miſeries that 
threatened the nation, at length yielded to pay the 
Danes thirty chouſand pounds; ; a ſum in thoſe days 
very conſiderable. The money was levied by a 
tax called Danegeltd, that is, Daniſh money : this 
was the origin of that famous tax, which afterwards 
became ſo extremely burdenſome to the nation. 
But when it came to be levied upon the land annu- 
ally, it was applied in future reigns to better pur- 
poſes, namely, the fitting out a fleet, and raiſing a 
force to defend the kingdom. But the clergy and 
monks, ſays Rapin, always found means to be ex- 
empted from paying this tax * 

This ſame year Ethelred married Emma, the 
daughter of duke Richard I. of Normandy, who was 
the grandſon of Rollo, the famous Norwegian chief 
before f poken of f. Every year increaſed the power 
of the Danes, and diminiſhed that of the Engliſh. 
The ſame poſture of affairs continued after the death 
of Sweyn, whilſt Canute, his ſon, waged the ſame cruel 
war againſt Edmund, ſurnamed Ironſides, the ſon of 
Ethelred. At length, in 1017, a peace was brought 
about, by Edmund's ſurrendering to Canute the 
extenſive kingdom of Mercia, as well as the diſtricts 
of Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, then poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Danes, who had formerly ſettled there; 
by which conceſſions the Saxon king was circum- 
ſcribed within the boundaries of the country ſouth 
of the Thames, only retaining the city of London. 
But on the death of Edmund, which happened in the 
fame year, Canute poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole 
kingdom. This revolution was not occaſioned 
either by the incapacity or inactivity of Edmund; 
for he defended his kingdom with extraordinary 
valour ; but it principally proceeded from the 
treachery of one of his nobles,” who was entruſted 


# Vol. I. pa. 119. Page 20 
with 
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with the command of a powerful army, which he 
baſely ſurrendered up to the Dane. 

Canute aſcended the throne by the extorted con- 
{ent of the nation. Immediately on his being choſen 
king, he divided the kingdom into four govern- 
ments; Mercia, Northumberland, Eaſt- Anglia, 
and Weſſex. Edmund left two ſons, Edwin and 
Edward, whom Canute ſent out of the kingdom. 
Edwin, the eldeſt, died in Hungary, without poſte- 
rity: the younger married Agatha, ſiſter-in- law to 
Solomon, king of Hungary, and daughter to the 
emperor Henry II. From this marriage deſcended 
Edgar Atheling, Margaret, and Chriſtian L. In 
the ſecond year of Canute's reign, he levied an ex- 
traordinary ſubſidy on his ſubjects, in order to pay 
off his fleet, the amount of which is ſaid to have 
been eleven thouſand pounds for the city of Lon- 
don only, and ſeventy-two thouſand pounds for the 


reſt of his kingdom: from whenee the conlequence of 


that city, in ancient times, may be clearly inferred, it 
being ſuppoſed to bear a proportion of more than 
one-eighth to the whole kingdom. During the 
nineteen years that he reigned, his attention was 
directed to conciliate the atfections of his new ſub- 
jects, which he ſucceſsfully accompliſhed ; for they 
not only continued peaceable at home, but ſerved 
him in the wars he carried on in Denmark, as well 
as againſt Sweden and Norway. Thus, in the year 
1027, he ſailed with a fleet of fifty ſhips, with Eng- 
liſh forces on board, into Norway, and driving 
out Olaf, who had ſet himſelf up for king, the 
next year he returned into England. Two years 
afterwards he invaded Scotland, both by land and 
lea, and obliged the king of that country to con- 
clude a peace, the terms of which were dictated by 
the Conqueror. Canute ſeems wiſcly to have kevr 


+ Lerd Lyttelton, Vol. I. p. 2. 
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up the attention of the nation to foreign concerns, 
in order that the people might not have leifure ro 


concert internal commotions: by which means he 


became the moſt powerful prince of his time, and 
throughout his whole reign carried his prerogative in 
naval affairs as high, or rather higher, than any of his 
predeceſſors ; which he was amply furniſhed with 
the means of doing, being, at the ſame time, king 
of Denmark and Norway, as well as of Eng- 
land “. 

Canute married Emma, the widow of Ethelred, 
by whom he had a fon named Hardicanute, to whom 
he gave the kingdom of Denmark. Harold, ſur- 
named Harefoot, whom he had by a concubine, 
ſucceeded him 1n the throne of England. 

The reign of Harold was ſhort, and paſſed with- 
out any occurrence material to the purpoſe of this 
hiſtory. 

Hardicanute, his half brother, ſucceeded him, 
whoſe reign was equally ſhort, and marked by no- 
thing but the brutal cruelty, and extreme gluttony, 
of the prince. With him the ſucceſſion of Daniſh 
kings ceaſed, and the crown reverted to the Saxon 
line +, in the perſon of Edward, called the Con- 
feſſor, the fon of Ethelred by Emma, in pre- 
ference to Edward, ſon of Edmond Ironſide, whoſe 
claim was better founded than his uncle's, upon the 
principles of hereditary ſucceſſion : but, from this 
inſtance, it may be very reaſonably inferred, that 
the Saxon conſtitution did not always diſpoſe of the 
crown in a lineal courſe of deſcent. And what 
farther ſupports ſuch a concluſion is, that Edward 
himſelf invited his nephew to England, and cauſed 
him to be declared heir to the crown, having ob- 
tained the conſent of the Wittena-Gemote, or aſ- 
ſembly of ftate, in confirmation of his choice; 


* velden Mare Clayſum, lid, II. cap. IJ; + An. Dom. 1041. 
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which would not have happened, if the preference 
ſhewn the uncle had not been conſidered as a legal 
act. The reaſon for this nomination was, the 1m- 
probability of Edward's having a child; and no other 
prince of the royal family remained alive, but this 
Edward, and his ſon Edgar Atheling. 

Edward obtained the crown by the aſſiſtance of 
Godwin, carl of Weſſex, whoſe daughter the king 
promiſed to marry. This earl was diſtinguiſhed by 
his talents as well as birth. In the war which 
Canute carried on againſt the Vandals, Godwin 
commanded the Engliſh troops, and eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that ſervice: in return for 
which his ſovereign created him earl of Kent, Sul- 
ſex, and Surry, and married him to a lady, to 
whoſe brother he had before given his own ſiſter. 
Godwin's wife dying without iſſue, he afterwards 
married Girth, ſiſter of Sweyn, the king of Den- 
mark preceding Canute, by whom he had ſeven 
ſons and a daughter. During the reigns of Canute, 
and his fon Harold, Edward had reſided at the 
court of Normandy, where he had imbibed the 
manners of the country, a ſtrong attachment to 
which he retained when he mounted the throne of 


England. The popularity and intereſt of Godwin 


had obliged Edward to carry it fair to that noble- 
man, and even to contract himſelf to his daughter; 
although he cheriſhed in his heart the moſt deadly 
hatred of him, founded on a ſuſpicion of his having 
delivered up Edward's brother Alfred to Harold, who 
put him to death. From theſe motives the king de- 
ferred his purpoſed marriage for ſome time; and 
although he did afterwards marry Editha, the carl's 
daughter, yet he ever obſtinately refuſed to cohabit 
with her; and no ſooner did he find himſelf firmly 
ſeated on the throne, than he determined to 
remove his powerful father-in-law : but before 
he proceeded to an open rupture with him, he 

E 2 thought 
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thought 1t adviſeable, as a previous ſtep, to conct- 
liate the affections of his ſubjects, by ſome action 
highly popular; accordingly, in the year 1051, he 
cauſed the tax of Dane-geldr, which was then levied 
annually, and produced that year the ſum of forty 
thouſand pounds, to be aboliſhed. ſoon after which 
he openly accuſed Godwin, and his fons, before the 
general aſſembly, which he had convened for that 

urpoſe ; by whoſe ſentence they were orcered 1 into 
Pan! iſhment. 

Godwin found an aſylum in Flanders : the car! 
of that domain furniſhed him with tome ihips, with 
which he infeſted the eaftern coaſts of England. 
whilſt Harold, his ſon, made the like depredations 
towards the weſt. In a few years, they drew toge- 
ther a more formidable armament, both fron 
Flanders and Ireland. The fleet which king I'd. 
ward had fitted out to oppoſe the carl, from fame 
of thoſe ſecret ſprings that ſometimes infuence tlie 
affairs of kingdoms, was rendered ineffectual, and 
at iength Jaid up inactive in the Thames. God: 
was too able a commander to let ſlip fo favourable 
a criſis. He put to fea im unediately, and made 7 
deicent on the Iſle of Wight, where he levies 
heavy contributions, to compenſate hiniſell for the 
confiication of his effects in England, Being 
there Jammer by Harold, he tailed round to the 
Thames, and advanced towards London, where 
rhie king s Reet lay, but ill- conditioned to oppote 
him: Moderation, in the uſe made of thele tigna! 
iucceſies, was the true point of policy. The earl. 
In a very ſubmiſſtwe manner, repreſented to his 0 
vereign, that neceflity, not an alienation fron: his 
duty, had compelled him to appear in arins, but may 
his diſpobtion prorapted him to be the mot Faith ſul 
of ſubjects. The lords, about the perſon of the king, 
ſtrongly urged the neceſſity of receiving the ba 
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at length, prevailed over the rooted antipathy of 
the king, and the act of aſſembly, paſſed againſt the 
earl and his family, was repealed. 

Godwin did not long enjoy the honours that werg 
thus reſtored to him: he died the next year; Jeav- 
ing his fon Harold to ſtrengthen that intereſt with 
the nobility, which his father had largely poſſeſſed, 
Although Harold could not efface from the king's 
mind, the diſlike which he bore him, merely becaule 
he was the ſon of earl Godwin; yet his influence 
was ſuch, that the whole power of government 
became veſted in him; and he 1o conducted the af— 
fairs of the kingdom, as to make the reign of a 
very weak prince molt happy to the Engliſh. From 
the time of the return of earl Godwin and his fa- 
mily, king Edward had kept up a cloſe friendſhip 
with William, duke of Normandy ; and after the 
dcath of his nephew, Edward ſecretly promiſed to 


up point him his ſucceſſor in the kingdom of Eng- 


land : a promiſe not confirmed by the conſent of 
the nation. On the contrary, the apprehenſion of 
being ſubjected to the government of a foreigner, 
which Harold, who was informed of the intentions 
of William before Edward died, took care to 
excite, inclined them the more to ſet aſide 
Edgar Atheling, as, in ſuch a conjuncture, the 
defence of the kingdom ſeemed abſolutely to re- 
quire a prince of ſuperior valour and wiſdom. The 
heſt expedient would have been to have given the 
grown to Edgar, and have made Harold protector: 
hut it was not then thought of, or at leaſt we do not 
tind that it was ever propoſed“. 

Edward ſeemed no way ſolicitous to tranſmit to 
is people the bleſſing of peace after his deceaſe, 
iy fixing the important concern of a ſucceſſor 
% his throne : accordingly, when he died, in 1066, 


Lord Lyttelton's Life of Henry II. Vol. I. p. 7. quarts edition. 
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three competitors contended for it. Edgar Athel- 
inz, indeed, was a minor: but being the only 
prince of the family of the ancient kings, he had 
a clear and incontrovertible claim: but the popu- 
larity and ſuperior talents of Harold, ſilenced the 
plea of hereditary right. William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, likewiſe put in a claim, founded on the 
deceaſed king's promiſe : but to this the aſſembly, 
when convened, paid no kind of regard. But, 
though Harold had no right to the crown from hav- 
ing deſcended from the Saxon kings, yet the ge- 
aeral voice of the people, which aſſigned the ſo- 
vereignty to him, may be conſidered as giving him 
an cquitable right of poſſeſſing it. Nor does it 
appear that the kingdom was at all divided in its 
opinion concerning "his election; which unanimity 
would have determined a man leſs inflexible than 
the duke of Normandy, to have deſiſted from 
his claim. Harold had a navy much ſuperior to 
that of the Normans, both in the number of ſhips, 
and qualiity of his ſeamen : he was farther ſtrength- 
ened by an alliance with Denmark, being of the 
royal blood of that nation : among his own people, 
there was no diſcontent to invite or aſſiſt an in- 
vader; and the Normans were, of all foreigners, 
the moſt odious to the Engliſh. When all theſe 
circumſtances are conſidered, it may well be af- 
firmed, that there is no enterprize recorded in 
hiſtory, more ſurprizingly bold than this of the 
duke of Normandy. But, ſays a noble author, 
** what in an ordinary man would be a culpable 
raſhneſs, in a great man is a proper exertion of 
extraordinary talents.”* Nor had William fewer 
difficulties to ſurmount in forming neceſſary alli- 
ances, than from the diſlike of the Engliſh to his 
caute; but ſuch was his management, that he found 


* Lord Lyttelton. 
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means to get together an army of fifty thouſand 
horſe, and ten thouſand foot; to tranſport which, 
he conſtructed, as ſome authors aſſert, a fleet of 
three hundred fail*. The charge of providing and 
equipping theſe ſhips was borne by his vaſſals, who 
contributed to it in proportion to the lands each of 
them held. But Normandy alone could not furniſh 
all the ſeamen ſuch a navy required, and therefore it 
may be preſumed that ſome were obtained from 
Conan, duke of Bretagne, with whom an alliance 
was formed; and many from Flanders, and the earl- 
dom of Boulogne. | 

Whilſt a force was collecting in Normandy equal 
to the object it was deſtined to accomplith, Harold 
found himſelf compelled to make head againſt a 
domeſtic foe. This was his own brother, Toſti, or 
Toſton, a man given up to the worſt paſſions, and 
capable of gratifying them by the worſt means; 
the infamy of his conduct had drawn on him the 
hatred of all ranks of people, and the deſyerate 
ſituation into which his diffoluteneſs had plunged 
him, ſerved to heighten the natural depravity of 
his diſpoſition, and impel him to the moſt lawleſs 
acts. This man, in the life-time of Edward the 
Confeſſor, had been earl of Northumberland, where 
he rendered himſelf ſo odious, that an inſurrection 
of the people drove him out of his government. 
From thence he repaired to the court of William 
of Normandy, and offered his ſervices to farther 
the duke's views upon England, after the death of 
the Confeſſor. How he ſucceeded in this applica- 
tion is not known, for it is not certain from whence 
he drew his force ; nevertheleſs he became the 
commander of ſixty ſhips, with which he made a 
deſcent on the Iſle of Wight, and proceeded along 
the coaſt to Sandwich, marking his progreſs with 


* Cemiticen, I. 7. C. 4. 
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brutal outrages. This attack being unexpected, 
Harold was unprepared to oppole it. Toſti foon 
after joined his force to Harold Harfager, king of 
Norway, who, with three hundred large ſhips, 
having on board a conſiderable army, entered the 
mouth of the Humber in September 1066. Find- 
ing no force capable of oppoſing them, they ad- 
vanced to York. Harold, on news of this deſcent, 
ſoon deſpatched a fleet to the north, and, with greae 
expedition, led his army in perſon to attack the 
invaders. In a general engagement, which hap- 
pened ſoon after, the king of Norway, and Toſti, 
the brother of Harold, were both killed, and al- 
moſt the whole Norwegian army cut to pieces. 
The like ruin fell on their feet, which was totally 
deſtroyed, except about twenty ſhips; and thoſe, 
by the clemency of Harold, were permitted to re- 
turn, with Olaus, the fon of the ſlain king“. Ar 
the ſame time the duke of Normandy, who had been 
impeded in his deſign for more than a month, by 
contrary winds, at length failed from St. Val- 
lery, at the mouth of the Somme, and landed, with- 
out oppoſition, at Pevenſey, in Suſſex, whilſt Ha- 
rold's fleet was employed in the north. Thus he 
eſcaped the riſk of a ſea- fight, which, if the whole 
navy of Harold had been brought againſt him, 
would, very probably, at once have cruſhed this 
formidable invaſion. He landed his troops without 
mecting any oppolition. 

Such was the propitious outlet of William's af- 
fairs: on the other hand, Harold was at the head 
of a viciorious army, by whom he had entirely de- 
ſtroyed a very formidable foe ; he led on an united 
kingdom to the conteſt : his perſonal merit; the 
great exploits which he had performed in arms, 
together with the nuldneſs and generoſity of his 
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nature, rendered him univerſally beloved ; whereas 
the duke of Normandy was as generally odious 
to the Engliſh. The only chance which he had of 
forming a party in the kingdom, was by gaining 
over the clergy to his intereſt, in conſequence of 
the approbation which Alexander II. who then filled 
the papal chair, had given to his enterprize. When 
the duke of Normandy landed in England, he ſpent 
fifteen days in raiſing forts at Pevenſey and Haſtings, 
to cover his ſhips, and thereby ſecure a poſſibility 
of retiring out of England, if he ſhould be defeated. 
Camden, indeed, afferts, that he burnt his fleet, to 
cut off from his army all hope of retreat : thereby 
hoping to inſpire his troops with a deſperate refolu- 
tion to conquer or die: but in this particular he 1s 
certainly miſtaken, 

No ſooner had the news of the duke's deſcent in 
England reached Harold in the north, than he 
returned with all ſpeed to London; and, contrary 
to the importunate remonſtrances of his beſt friends, 
determined to lead his army, in perſon, againſt 
the invader. . The two armies encamped very 
near to each other, both alike inclined to ſtake 
their cauſe on the iſſue of a deciſive action. Ha- 
rold relied ſo much on the bravery and attachmen: 
of his troops, that their inferiority, in point of 
number, to the enemy, did not deter him from 
Joining battle. In cavalry he was very effentially 
inferior. To ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this defect, 
he made choice of an advantageous {pot of ground, 
a gently-riſing hill, and diſpoſed his army with 
great judgment. The few cavalry which ie had, 


he diſmounted, and formed his whole army into 


one deep phalanx of heavy armed foor. The 
royal ſtandard of England was fixed on the ſpot 


| Where Battle-Abbey now ſtands. His troops fought 


with Daniſh battle-axes, javelins, and darts; but 
they did not make uſe of long or croſs bows, both 
Vor. I, | F which 
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which weapons were employed with great ſucceſs by 
the Normans. 

William led on his troops againſt the Engliſh 
thus poſted, who maintained their advantageous 
ground with great firmneſs: an obſtinate conflict, 
fought hand to hand, enſued. At length the auxi- 
liary troops, both horſe and foot, that were poſted 
on the left wing of the duke of Normandy's army, 
fled ; but being too impetuouſly purſued by the 
Engliſh, the Norman chief, who never loſt ſight of 
an advantage, ſurrounded their purſuers with freſh 
troops, and cut off ſome thouſands, whilſt exulting 
in the view of victory. The attack was then re- 
newed on the Engliſh army, which, although di- 
miniſned, ſtill maintained that firm phalanx in 
which it was firſt formed, and which ſtill continued 
impenetrable; and all attempts to break their ranks 
failed, until the duke effected by ſtratagem, what 
force could not accompliſh, He cauſed his men to 
feign a flight, which drew the Engliſh into a pur- 
ſuit, diſordered their ranks, and loſt them the ad- 
vantage they had till then held. The Normans 
rallied, turned on their purſuers, threw them, in 
their turn, into diſorder, and a great ſlaughter en- 
ſued. | 

Whether Harold himſelf was deceived by this 
ſtratagem, or that he could not reſtrain the ardour 
of his ſoldiers, 1s uncertain: the Engliſh were, 
however, on this occaſion, deficient, either in judg- 
ment or in diſcipline, They ſuſtained, by this 
ſtroke, a great diminution of their force, which 


was, at firſt, greatly outnumbered by the enemy: 


but even after this diſcomfiture, Harold ſtill con- 
tinued on the hill, with a conſiderable part of his 
army, unbroken as before; ſo that the victory ſtill 
remained undecided, after they had fought ſrom 


nine o'clock in the morning, to the cloſe of the 


day, It was then that a random arrow, from a 
Norman 
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Norman bow, deprived the king of England of life; 
it pierced the ball of his eye, and, entering into his 
brain, killed him on the ſpot. 

The bravery of the Engliſh ſunk with their 
chief: the Norman cavalry no longer found their 
ranks impenetrable. Having made an impreſſion, 
they ruſhed forward with redoubled fury, and pur 
the whole Engliſh army to the rout. A dreadful 
laughter enſued. Gurth and Leofinc, Harold's 
two brothers, were among the flain; the royal 
ſtandard was taken, and the ſhattered remains of 
the vanquiſhed army fled into the woods that lay 
behind them. Thus terminated the famous battle 
of Haſtings, in which the Engliſh, although de- 
feated, ſhewed at leaſt as much valour as their 
conquerors, but leſs expertneſs in the diſcipline and 
art of war, It was fought on the 14th day of Oc- 
tober, 1066. 

Neither the loſs the Engliſh had ſuſtained in this 
day's action, nor the death of their king, would 
have ended the war, if unanimity had been pre- 
ſerved among the leading men in the nation : bur 
the diſtracted councils which followed, completed 
thoſe deſigns of William, which his arms had only 
partially effected. The Engliſh fleet then conſiſted 
of ſeven hundred ſhips of war: theſe were ſtati— 
oned between Pevenſey and Haſtings, whilſt the 
naval force of the duke owed their ſafety to the 
protection of thoſe harbours *. He was, therefore, 
cut off from receiving any conſiderable ſupplies or 
reinforcements from the Continent; winter was 
approaching, and he had no magazines; his ca- 
valry, therefore, which made five parts of ſix of 
his whole army, could be but ill ſupplied with 
forage in an enemy's country. Ihe nation was 


heartily diſpoſed in favour of Edgar Atheling, and 


* Pictavren Geſt. Cul. Ducis, p. 201. ſect. 2. 
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it had only to fix on a proper perſon to conduct the 
affairs of the kingdom, and oppoſe the enemy, then 
triumphant in the heart of the kingdom, during the 
minority of that prince ; but it does not appear that 
this expedient of a regency, to which they had not 
been accuſtomed, was ever propoſed, 

Moſt of the biſhops now began to avow an in- 


clination to acknowledge the title of the duke of 


Normandy, whoſe pretenſions had been graced by 
the approbation of the Pope; and the temporal 
lords, being diſabled, by their diſſentions, from 
ſupporting the choice they had haſtily made, were 
doubtful and fluctuating in all their meaſures. 

The firſt ſtep taken by the duke after his victory, 
was to attack Dover Caſtle, which ſurrendered to 
him on the firſt ſummons, although defended by a 
numerous garriſon: ſuch conſternation had the ca- 
taſtrophe * Haſtings ſpread every where. William 
then proceeded towards London; and though he 
was ſeized with a ſevere fit of ſickneſs on his march, 
yet he would not ſuffer the progreſs of his army to 


be ſtopped. The inhabitants of London ſurrendered 


up to him themſelves, and their city, on his ap- 
proach, and gave him hoſtages for their fidelity. 
Edgar alſo, in this poſture of his affairs, reſigned 
himſelf into the hands of William, and, with his 
perſon, his kingdom, 

Thus ended the government of the Saxons in 
England; two hundred and thirty-ſeven years after 
the uniting of the Heptarchy, and ſix hundred and 
ſeventeen from the landing of Hengiſt and Horſa, 
their firſt leaders, or princes *, 

We have now gone over the early period of the 
hiſtory of England ; which exhibits little more than 

a picture of ferocious manners, where the love of 
the human ſpecies appears to have been circum- 


Lyttelton, Vol. I. p. 28. 
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ſcribed within the limits of the community to which 
cach man belonged, and every country wears the 
aſpect of perpetual hoſtility to its neighbour, Man, 
in a ſtate of barbariſin, is the moſt ſavage of all 
animals: it is only civilization, and the benign in- 
fluences of a religion that inculcates univerſal kind- 
neſs and moderation, which tame and humanize 
his nature. But when juſtice tempers force, the 
warrior is not more diſtinguiſhed for his valour in 
the field, than for his compaſſion to a vanquiſhed 
foe: then it is that © the big war makes ambition 
virtue,” and ſerves to preſerve the proper equipoiſe 
between heroic virtue, and the ſoft and gentle paſ- 
ſions of the ſoul. Then fortitude is neither ſuffered 
to degenerate into brutal cruelty, nor to be ſunk in 
effeminate ſoftneſs : a military ſpirit is kept alive, 


without the human race being thinned by mercileſs 
butcheries, 
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CHA. 1 


Maritime Affairs during the Reigns of William ]. 
William Rufus, Henry and Stephen. From the 
Year 1066 70 1154. 


ISTORY ſcarcely furniſhes us with a more 
U ſtriking inſtance of a great and warlike peo- 
ple being brought to yield by the iſſue of a ſingle 


battle, than that of England at this time. But if 


William deſerves to be celebrated for his martial 
qualities, his good fortune muſt be acknowledged 
to be as remarkable as his talents: the complexion 
of the times ſtrongly favoured his views ; the 
clergy were ſoon won over to his intereſt, becauſe 
it had received the ſanction of the ſee of Rome. 
Edgar Atheling, his competitor, was then a minor, 
though no author has informed us what was his 
age; but the imbecility of his mind damped every 
effort which the nation would otherwiſe have been 


diſpoſed to make in his favour, for he was the 


darling of the Engliſh. The moſt conſiderable 
among the nobility were, the earls Edwin, Morcar, 
and Waltheof ; but their oppolition to the Norman 
was not ſhewn by a vigorous exertion of their 
combined ſtrength : whilſt each wiſhed to throw 
off the yoke of a foreigner, he ſaw a rival in his 
coadjutor. Nothing, therefore, could be more fa- 
vourable to William, than the ſituation of the king- 
dom at that time, which he took care to avail 
himſelf of effectually, by behaving with a con- 
ciliating moderation, and giving the moſt ſo- 
lemn aſſurances of his deſire to govern the king- 
dom under the reſtrictions preſcribed to the Saxon 
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kings; whereby the nobility, in general, were 
ſoothed into acquieſcence. 

On Chriſtmas Day, 1066, William was crowned 
in Weſtminſter Abbey; when the archbiſhop of 
Vork, and the biſhop of Coutance, who officiated in 
the ceremony, ſeparately demanded of the nobility, 
prelates, and people of both nations, who were 
preſent and aſſiſting, whether they conſented that 
he ſhould reign over them? And, with joyful ac- 
clamations, they anſwered, that they did“. Be- 
fore he aſcended the throne, he made a compact 
with his new ſubjects, by his coronation oath, 
which was the ſame with that of the Saxon kings : 
which ſolemn engagement he did not immediately 
violate, but diſpenſed to all impartial juſtice, and 
even conferred great favours on the Engliſh. He 
alſo encouraged intermarriages between the Nor- 
mans and the Engliſh, and ſeemed to wiſh to make 
them one people. Two things, however, con- 
curred, to give a different turn to the conduct of 


William. His natural diſpoſition was fierce, tur- 


bulent, and deſpotic ; and his aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes 
gave full ſcope to the natural bent of his mind. 
No wonder then that he grew impatient of re- 
ſtraint, and diſſatisfied at any thing ſhort of unli- 
mited power : add to this, that his Norman vaſ- 
ſals, who had embarked with him in the deſign of 
conquering England, were leagued mercenaries, 
encouraged to this deſperate undertaking, by the 
hope of becoming great by the wealth and dig- 
nities of England. William, iherefore, could not 
conciliate the affections of his new ſubjects by acts 


* Pictav. Geſt. Gul. Ducis, p. 205. Orderic Vita, I. 3. p. 503. + The 


ſubſtance of the oath was, „That he would protect the church, aud its mi- 


niſters ; that he would govern the nation with equity; that he would enact 
Juſt laws, and cauſe them to be ſtrictly obſerved z and that he would forbid all 
rapines and unjuſt judgments.” William of Malmſbury adds, that he pro- 
miſed to behave himſelf mercifully to his ſubjefts, and to gove:n the Englith 
and thy Normans by the ſame laws. | 

of 
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of moderation and popularity, without making 
malecontents of his foreign chiefs. He, therefore, 
ſoon threw off the maſk under which he had effected 
his deſigns. His firſt act of ſeverity was, confil- 
cating the eſtates of all the Engliſh who had fought 
againſt him at Haſtings, and giving them to the 
Normans, and other "foreigners; in his fervice. 
William well knew that the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
was yet unconquered; and that, though they had ſub- 
mitted to the government of a foreigner, they would 
not endure the yoke of a tyrant: he, therefore, 
eſtabliſhed garriſons of foreign troops in all parts 
of the country, bridling the towns with forts and 
caſtles. 

No ſooner did William give theſe intimations, 
that he placed more dependance on his military 
ſtrength than on the affections of his ſubjects, than 
a ſpirit of jealouſy and diſcontent overſpread the 
kingdom. In the ſecond year of this reign, Edgar 
Atheling was perſuaded to fly into Scotland, 

In order to pay his troops and fleet, William 
revived the tax of Dane:geldt, under another name; 
for after the conqueſt, to the time of Henry II. it 
was called Hydagium. The ſons of Harold quitted 
England, and retired to Ireland, carrying with 
them the whole of the Engliſh navy, whilſt many of 
the diſcontented Englith lords repaired to Denmark, 
and were very kindly received by Sweyn II. who 
ſtill retained his pretenſions to the crown of Eng- 
land. This prince equipped a conſiderable fleet, on 
board of which he embarked a large body of troops, 
truſting the command of this armament to Oſborn, 
his brother-in-law. 

In Auguit, 1069, this armament entered the 
mouth of the Humber. On their landing, they 
were joined by Edgar Atheling, the Scotch, and 
many diſcontented "Engliſh. A large body of 
Normans, which garriſoned York, firlt fell a prey 
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to this combined army, and three thouſand of them 


are ſaid to have been put to the ſword. The Danes 
then advanced towards London, whilſt William 
collected together an army to oppoſe their progreſs. 
But when he had marched out to meet them, find- 
ing it not adviſeable to hazard a battle, he aimed 
to ſap that 7 by a ſecret negotiation, which he 
doubted of overthrowing in the field : he found 
means to bribe the Daniſh general to quit the king- 
dom, giving him leave to ravage the country along 
the coaſt. Having thus broken a confederacy that 
threatened no leſs than the diſpoſſeſſing him of his 
crown, the partial inroads of particular chiefs were 
ealily repelled. Harold's ſons, Godwin and Fd- 
mund, made a deſcent in Somerſetſhire, and after- 
wards appeared before Exeter ; but they were con- 
ſtantly worſted; and, at length, grown weary of 
their ineffectual attempts, they abandoned all de- 
ſigns upon England, and retired to Denmark, where 
they found a quiet retreat. A number of male- 
contents were likewiſe collected together in the Iſle 
of Ely, but they were reduced by the vigilance 
of the king. Scotland roo, which had ever been 
ready to abet deſigns againſt the Normans, at 
length was attacked both by fea and land. Mal- 


colm, who then reigned, ſeeing his kingdom likely 


to ſuffer ſeverely in the conteſt, made terms with 
his aſſailant “. 

The mifunderſtandings between the king and his 
Engliſh ſubjects became every day more violent, 
and the partiality of the former to the Normans, 
more mortifying. All places of truſt were taken 
from the one and given to the other. To eſtabliſh 
himſelf on the throne now became the only object 
with the king, in effecting which he ſpurned at 
Juſtice and humanity. At this melancholy period 


* Chror. Saxon. An, Dom. 1072, 
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of the Engliſh hiſtory, the Normans are ſaid to 
have committed continual inſults on the conquered 
people, who ſeldom found any redreſs from their 
governors. The Engliſh, irritated by ſuch treat- 


ment, revenged themſelves by private murders ; 


and a day ſeldom paſſed, but the bodies of aſſaſſi- 
' nated Normans were found in the woods and high- 
ways, without any poſlibility of diſcovering the 
murderers. It is repreſented as the peculiar 
grievance of thoſe times, that the Englſh were 
deprived of arms, and were forbid having any 
lights in their houſes after eight o'clock in the 
evening. At that hour a bell was rung to warn 
them to put out their fire and candle; and this, 
which was called the Curfew, was a cuſtom very 
common upon the continent, but was very grating 
to the ears of a people accuſtomed to the voice of 
liberty. 

The Engliſh biſhops were ſoon after deprived of 
their ſees, which the king filled with foreigners 
devoted to his will. Alexander II. the then pope, 
was glad to {ſeize this occaſion of bringing the 
Engliſh church into a flate of ſubjection to that of 
Rome, from which it had, till then, preſerved it- 
ſelf free, beyond mere compliments and forms of 
reſpect “*. | : 

In the year 1077, Robert, the eldeſt ſon of Wil- 
lam, encouraged by the king of France, pretended 
a right to poſſeſs Normandy, even during the life of 
his father. Jo bring this unnatural fon to his duty, 
the king pailed over, with an army, into Nor- 
mandy; but Robert led on his troops with conduct 
and intrepidity, and, in an engagement, unhorſed 
and wounded his father. Not knowing with whom 
he fought, the prince was proceeding to deprive 
his adverſary of life, when, at the very moment 


* Lyttelton's Henry II. Vol. L. Pp. 44. 
that 
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that his arm was lifted for the ſtroke, he diſcovered 
him to be his father by his voice, which brought 
the youth from a conqueror to a lupplicant, and 
ied him to relinquiſh his claim, when he was on 
the point of obtaining it. Such an act of contri- 
tion palliates, in ſome meaſure, the infamy of a 
conduct in itſelf the moſt atrocious ! 

After ſuppreſſing this unnatural rebellion, the 
chief danger to which William was expoſed ſeemed 
to ariſe from Denmark, where Canute IV. the ſon 
of Sweyn II. then reigned *. This prince reſolved 
to attempt the recovery of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, which he claimed by right of inheritance, 
from Canute the Great. He was incited to this 
attempt by the counteſs of Hainault, whoſe ſon was 
carl of Flanders, and furniſhed the Daniſh nionarch 
with fix hundred ſhips, whilſt his own amounted to 
a thouſand f. It does not appear what number 
of troops were deſtined to embark, or how many 
of theſe veſſels were ſhips of war; but William was 
ſo alarmed at the enterprize, that, in addition to 
the military force of his kingdom, he hired foreign 
mercenaries from all parts of Europe, as far even 
as Spain, and brought a vaſt army of them over 
into England. He had, indeed, ſufficient reaſon 
to expect the revolt of many of his ſubjects, 
eſpecially rhoſe of Daniſh race; nor could he be 
certain that they would not be aſſiſted by the Welſh 
and the Scotch. But he was delivered from the 
danger he ſo much dreaded, by civil diſturbances 
ariſing in Denmark, which occaſioned the murder of 
Canute. | 

No ſooner was the impending ſtorm from the 
north blown over, than William turned his arms 
againſt Philip, king of France, whoſe territories 
ne entered by Normandy. Whilſt he was laying 


F# An, Dom. 1085. + Malmſb. de W. I. I. 4, f. 60. 
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waſte the country with fire and ſword, he died, as 
ſome authors ſay, of a rupture, occaſioned by 
bruiſing his belly againſt the pummel of his ſaddle, 
in leaping a ditch 8 in the ycar 1087, the twenty- 
OY of his reign, and fifty-ninth of his age: 
other authors ſay the ſixty-fourth. 

If we view the character of this prince, in con- 
nection with the manners of the times in which he 
lived, it will appear in great ſplendor. The ta- 
lents which conſtituce a great general, were conſi- 
dered, in that age, as the nobleſt virtues, and theſe 
William poſſeſſed in a very eminent degree. His 
courage was an habitual principle which never 
forſook him, even when dangers threatened him on 
all ſides. His bodily ſtrength was ſuperior to that 
of moſt other men. it 1s ſaid, that none but him- 
ſelf could bend his bow; and William, of Poictou, 
relates, that the duke, upon his landing in Eng- 
land, having been out with a ſmall party to recon- 
noitre the country, as he returned, was obliged, 
by the difficulty of the road, to diſmount, and 
proceed on foot. William Firzoſborn, one of his 
attendants, and remarkable for vigour both of body 
and mind, was ſo fatigued, that, at length, he 
found himſelf unable, any longer, to carry his 
ſhield; upon which the duke took it, and bore it, 
together with his own, till they arrived at the camp. 
Nor was his knowledge of the military art leſs 
diſtinguiſhing than his robuſt form; all hiſtorians 
agree, in deſcribing him as one of the greateſt ge- 
nerals of his age. tis purſuit of glory was never, 
for a moment, ſuſpended by the blandiſhments of 
Pleaſure: the ſeductions of beauty were not able 
to lead captive his inflexible mind, but continence 
and abſtemiouſneſs marked his, character, even 
from his carly manhood. He married Matilda, 


* W. Malmſ, I. 5. de W. I. f. 63. et Ord, Vital. ſub. An. 1085. 
daughter 
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daughter of the earl of Flanders, and was never 
ſuſpeted of any act of infidelity to her bed. But 
theſe good qualities, which give William a diſtin- 
guiſhed place in the catalogue of heroes, were 
ſullied by many flagrant defects. His ſoul appears 
to have been deſtitute of every generous and hu- 
mane ſenſation ; an infatiable thirſt for power re- 
conciled him to the moſt unwarrantable means of 
acquiring and preſerving it; to the Engliſh he was, 
at firſt, a ſimulated friend, but ſoon became an 
unrelenting tyrant, which appears in his depopu- 
lating large tracts of country for the pleaſures of 
the chace, making the habitarions of men become 
the haunts of beaſts. So little was he poſſeſſed of 
the talents which conciliate affection, that his Nor- 
man lords became almoſt as diſcontented ſubjects as 
the oppreſſed Engliſh. 

His queen, Matilda, brought him four ſons and 
five daughters. Robert ſucceeded him in the duke- 
dom of Normandy ; Richard was killed in a ſtag- 
hunt in the New Forreſt; William ſucceeded him 
in the throne; and Henry, after the death of Wil- 
liam II. became king of England. Of his daughters 
nothing farther need be ſaid, than that Adela, one 
of them, married Stephen, carl of Blois, and had 
a ſon of the ſame name, who, in procels of time, 
became king of England. | 

William 1. according to Echard, held fourteen 
hundred and twenty-two manors ; beſides lands in 
Shropſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Middleſex. His re- 
venue further conſiſted in all the quit-rent tolls, 
&c. ſpecified in Doomſday Book, collected from 
all parts of the kingdom. He had alſo a perpetual 
land-tax, named Hydage, which before had been 
levied under the title of Dane-geldt. Add to 
theſe immenſe revenues, eſcheats for forfeitures 
for treaſons, felony, or failure of heirs; alſo fines, 
wardſhips, &c. all which are ſaid to have amounted 

10 
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to three hundred and eighty- ſix thouſand nine hun- 
dred pounds per annum, of the money of thoſe 
times, which is equal to one million one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand ſeven hundred pounds of our 
money; which grievous ſubſidies are ſuppoſed to 
have been raiſed on only two millions of people “. 
Mr. Echard conſiders this ſum as equal, in value, to 
five millions in our times. ; 

The revolution effected by William of Nor- 
mandy, occaſioned the naval power of ]'ngland to 
decline. Indeed, many cauſes concurred to draw 
off the atrention of the ſucceeding kings from thar 
bulwark of the nation, The dukedom af Nor- 
mandy being annexed to the crown of 1-ngland, 
direfted the political views of the kings to the con- 
cerns of the continent; and France, from this era, 
became the natural enemy of England. In theſe 
wars the Engliſh troops fought the battles of the 
Norman princes with great intrepidity, and emi— 
nent ſucceſs. To carry on theſe continental wars, 
no farther naval aſſiſtance was required, than tranſ- 
port-veſſels to convey the troops ; the practice of 
making war by ſea not being then adopted. Ana— 
ther cauſe of the decline of maritime affairs was, 
the introduction of the feudal ſyſtem into Eng- 
land, by William the Firſt. Some traces of it are 
to be found, indeed, in the Saxon conftitution, bur 
very imperfectly conforming to the eſſential parts 
of that ſyſtem, which, in its full extent, was eſta- 
bliſhed by the Normans, as a late very able 
writer has ſhewn f. The military tenure, by which 
almoſt the whole land of the kingdom became 
then held, tended, very ſtrongly, to form a nation 
of foldiers; and when ſuch a ſpirit becomes faſhi- 
ons hle, feamen and merchants are not held in the 
ef 191ation which they merit. 


” Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. I. p. 70. I Sullivan's Lectures 
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Nor were theſe the only cauſes operating unfa- 
vourably towards maritime concerns. The Danes, 
who had, by their frequent invaſions, kept the 
coaſts of England in a continual ſtate of alarm for 
ſeveral centuries, and thereby directed the attention 
of the nation to its ſhipping, from this time cealed 
their ravages, and have ever ſince remained cir- 
cumſcribed within their northern boundaries. The 
population in thoſe countries became leis, and 
conſequently the motive for quitting their native 
country no longer ſubſiſted. Many ot theſe people 
had been deſtroyed in their predatory deſcents; and 
an equal, if not a greater number, became ſettled 
inhabitants of England, France, or Flanders, ſo 
that their native country was almoſt depopulated, 
and remains very thinly inhabited to this day. "Lhe 
ſame rage for emigration to South-America has re- 
duced Spain, once the molt populous country in 
Europe, comparatively to a deſert. Sir William 
Temple accounts for the diſcontinuance of the Da- 
niſh invaſions, at the concluſion of the tenth century, 
by the growth and progreſs of Chriſtianity in the 
north ; by which a promiſcuous intercourſe with 
women, and polygamy, were reſtrained : learning 
and civility, he obſerves, were likewiſe introduced 
by the ſame means, and men began to diſreliſh their 
wandering lives, ſpent without any other cares or 
pleaſures, than of food or of luſt; and betook 
themſelves to the eaſe and entertainment of ſocieties; 
and, with order and labour, trade began, and riches 
followed *. 

Theſe cauſes attended to, it will not appear 
wonderful that the naval exploits of England, during 
the five kings' reigns from the Norman Conqueſt, 
1. c. from 1066 to 1189, thould be very inconſi— 
derable ; inſomuch, that what fleets or ſhipping we 
then had, were principally employed either in con- 

* Memoirs of the Netherlands. 
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veying thoſe princes to and from the continent, for 
the viſiting their dominions in France, or elſe in the 
expeditions to the Holy-land ; unleſs we except the 
conqueſt of Ireland by king Henry II. 


William II. ſurnamed Rufus, or the Red, from 
the colour of his hair, ſucceeded to the throne of 
England ; whilſt the patrimony of Henry, his 

ounger brother, conſiſted in treaſure only. 

William had ſcarcely ſettled himſelf on his throne, 
before Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, his uncle, ftirred 
up the great Norman lords to favour the claims of 
Robert, and diſpofſeſs his brother of the crown. 
In this extremity William had recourſe to the Eng- 
liſh, whom he careſſed as friends, and engaged to 

ive them better Jaws than had ever before been 
eſtabliſhed in England ; to take off all illegal taxes, 
and reſtore to them their ancient freedom of hunting. 
By ſuch meaſures he raiſed an army of thirty thou- 
ſand men, whoſe fidelity and bravery maintained 
him on the throne, againſt all the attempts of his 
numerous and powerful enemies: which proves that 
the Engliſh were not (as ſome writers have ſuppoſed) 
reduced ſo low by his father, at the end of his reign, 
as to be mere abject drudges and ſlaves to the Nor- 
mans; their force being ſufficient to preſerve the 
throne of this kingdom, to that prince of the royal 
family, who ſought their ſupport by acts of popu— 
larity, againſt all the efforts of the contrary faction. 
A very remarkable fact, which almoſt retrieves the 
honour of the nation“. 

A large body of forces, ſent by Robert of Nor- 
mandy, whilſt he was preparing to come over him- 
felf with a greater embarkation, was deſtroyed in 
the channel, by the ſhips that guarded the coaſt, 
which ſo intimidated the duke, that he laid aſide his 
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About this time the attention of all Europe was 
rouſed to an object as remarkable as any that hiſ- 
tory every produced, namely, the wars of the Cru- 
fades, for the recovery of the Holy land. An en- 
thuſiaſtic hermit, whoſe zeal had led him to make 
a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, beholding, with indig- 
nation, the cruel treatment which the Chriſtians 
received from the Infidels there, returned ro Eu- 
rope, reſolving to inſpire the princes of Chriſtendom 
with a zeal to recover the holy ſepulchre. He tra- 
velled from court to court, on foot, bareheaded, 
practiſing the ſevereſt auſterity, and preaching the 
ſentiments with which he was fraught. The ſcheme 
found a warm promoter in the perſon of Urban II. 
the then pope, who enforced the expedition himſelf 
at the council of Clermont. The ſpirit of cru- 
ſading thus excited, was caught by all ranks of 
people, and multitudes, in every Chriſtian country 
in Eurape, put on the red croſs, which was the 
badge of their profeſſion. Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, who appears to have been a man more re- 
markable for the warmth of his feelings, and his 
perſonal courage, than for diſcretion or conſiſtenc 
of conduct, was one of the firſt to enliſt under the 
banner of the croſs. To procure money for ſo ex- 
penſive an enterprize, he applied to his brother 
William, and propoſed to mortgage to him his 
dukedom, for a ſtipulated ſum. The crafty king 
eagerly embracea a propoſal ſo gratifying to his 
ambition, nor was he very ſcrupulous about the 
means of railing the money agreed upon. The 
coſtly ornaments of the monaſteries were ſeized 
without ſcruple; and, in order to appeaſe the 
clamours of the clergy, the means were juſtified, 
by the end deſigned to be accompliſhed thereby, 
Having thus equipped his brother for the Holy-land, 
he quietly poffeſſed himſelf of his dukedom. In 
this manner was Normandy again united to the 

Vol. I. 11 Engliſh 
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Engliſh crown; the poſſeſſion of which cauſed ſuch 
numerous and deſtructive wars, for whole centu- 
ries, as greatly depopulated both countries, with- 
out conducing, in the end, to the enriching of. 
either. | 

In the fourth year of William's reign “, the king 
being in Normandy,. Malcolm III. king of Scot- 
land, invaded Northumberland, which having. ra- 
vaged, he returned into his own country. To 
chaſtiſe this outrage, William raiſed a great force 
both by ſea and land; and marched againſt Mal- 
colm ; but almoſt all the Engliſh fleet, employed 
on this expedition, was deſtroyed by a tempeſt. 
His views being. thereby baffled, a peace was con- 


cluded by the mediation of Edgar Atheling, who. 


was then a fugitive in the Scottiſh! court. Two 
years afterwards Malcolm, in breach of the treaty, 
made a furious inroad into Northumberland ; but 
being ſurprized by Morel, governor of Alnwick- 
Caſtle, he and his eldeſt ſon were ſlain f. 

The Scotch, on the death of Malcolm, gave 
the crown to Donaldbane, the late king's younger 
brother, to the excluſion of. his ſons, five of whom 
ſurvived him, but they were all minors. The young 
princes hereupon fled into England, and fought 
the protection of William Rufus, who treated them 
with a reſpe& becoming their. birth and claims. 
The government of Donaldbane ſoon became odious 
to the Scotch, whereupon William, taking ad- 


vantage of the general diſcontent, raiſed an army: 
to ſupport Edgar, the eldeſt ſon of Malcolm, who 


was then arrived at full age, in his attempt to re- 


* An. Dom, 1091. # The family of Scuarts, a branch of which long 
ſwayed the ſceptre of Scotland, and for a century that of Eugland, is ſaid 
to have ſprang from a general employed by Malcolm, whoſe name was 
Walter; and to whom, in regard of his ſervices, he gave the office of ſte w- 
ard, or great maſter of his houſthold., Buchanan Camden. 
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cover the crown of Scotland. The command of 
this army was entruſted to Edgar Atheling. 
There is not, in all hiſtory, a more ſtriking in- 


ſtance of the changes incident to human affairs, 
than that the prince, who was the lineal heir to the 


Saxon crown, ſhould head a Norman army, with a 
view to conquer the kingdom of Scotland, in be- 
half of his nephew; and that he ſhould be employed 
in this enterprize by the ſon and ſucceſſor of Wil- 
liam the Firſt. It is plain from hence, that Edgar 
Atheling was a character, in which ambition was 
not the predominant feature, otherwiſe ſo cautious 
and diſcerning a prince as William, would not have 


ſhewn him Pack a mark of confidence. But,” 
fays lord Lyttelton, though he did not fear him, 
he might have been juſtly apprehenſive of future 
dangers to the Normans eſtabliſhed in England, 
from the crown of Scotland being worn by a great- 


grandſon of Edmond Ironſide. It is equally 
ſtrange, continues his lordſhip, “ that he over- 


looked this objection, and that no king of that fa- 


mily ever claimed the realm of England by his 
deſcent from queen Margaret, the wife of Mal- 


colm III.“ * 


Edgar Atheling, in this expedition, defeated 
Donaldbane, took him priſoner, and eſtabliſhed his 


nephew on the throne ; from which time to the de- 
ceaſe of Henry I. Scotland remained in peace and 
friendſhip. with England. 


William II. reigned almoſt thirteen years, and 
lived ſomewhat more than forty-two years. Con- 
cerning his death, the received opinion is, that as 
he was hunting in the New Foreſt, with Sir Walter 
Tyrrel, a French knight, of Pontoiſe, whom he had 
lately entertained in his court, an arrow, ſhot at a 
deer by that gentleman, ſtruck him in the breaſt, 


* Life of Henry II. Vol, | P- 69. 
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and pierced his heart : but Eadmer, a contemporary 
writer, informs us, it was the more general belief 
of thoſe times, that he accidentally ſtumbled with 
an arrow in his hand, and, falling upon it, drove 
the point through his own breaſt *. We are alſo 
told by Abbot Suger, that he had often heard Sir 
Walter Tyrrel affirm, with the moſt folemn oaths, 
at a time when he had nothing to hope or fear on 
the account, that he did not come all that day into 
the part of the foreſt where the king hunted, nor 
ſee him there f. And John of Saliſbury, com- 
paring the death of Julian the apoſtate with that of 


this monarch, ſays, 1t was equally doubtful, at the 


time when he wrote, by whom either of them was 


killed F. © Perhaps,” fays lord Lyttelton, © the 


arrow that flew William Rufus, was neither his 
own, nor Tyrrel's, but came from the hand of ſome 
other perſon unknown, who was inſtigated to aim 
at the breaſt of the king, by private revenge for a 
private wrong. The reputation of his ſucceſſor, 
J think,” continues the noble hiſtorian, “ is too 

ood to admit a ſuſpicion, which might otherwiſe 
be conceived, that he knew, better than the public, 
how his brother was ſlain.” 

The death of this prince cloſed, within a few 
months, the eleventh century; it may not, there- 
fore, be improper, e dein of time, to take a 
retroſpective view of -ftich events as particularly fall 
under the ſubjects treated of in this work. 


What are now called the Cinque Ports, firſt re- 
ceived that name from William I: who, conſidering 
Kent as the key to England, created a conſtable 
over Dover Caſtle, whom he appointed (in imita- 
tion cf the ancient Roman cuſtom) governor, or 


* Eadmer Hift, nov. p. 54, l. 2. ＋ Suger in vit. Lud. Groſſi 
Reg. e. i. 1 Joan Saliſb. par. ii. de vita Anſelm arch. Can- 
tar. c. xii, 75 Lord Lytielton's Hiſt, Hewy II. Vol. i. p. 87. 
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warden, of five ports; namely, Dover, Haſtings, 
Hythe, Komney, and Sandwich; to which Win- 
chelſea and Rye are annexed as principals, and ſome 
other little towns as members only; and, in no— 
dern times, Seaford has been added to the abouve- 
named leven towns. 

The contributions which the Cinque Por were 
required to make to the king of {hipping, apps, 
from an ancient record, to have been 3s follows: 


1. HasTinGs, twenty-one ſhips, in each twenty 
men and above. its members were, Seaford, 
Pevenſey, Hodeney, Winchelſea, Rye, Thane, 
Beckſburne, Grange, Northey, and Bulwerhith. 

2. Romney, five ſhips, and in each twenty-one men. 
Members, Promhell, Lede, Eaſtweſton, Denge- 
merys, and Old Romney. 

3. HyTas, ſhips and men as Romney. Member, 
Weſt-Hythe. 

4. Dover, ſhips and men as Romney and Hythe. 

Members, Folkſtone, Feverſham, and St. Mar- 
garet's: not for the land, but for the goods and 
chattels. 

5. SANDWICH, ſhips and men as Romney and Hythe. 
Members, Fordwich, Reculver, Serre, and Deal: 
not for the ſoil, but for the goods, 


The record, which furniſhes us with this fact, 
is in Latin, and the king's precept is directed“ To 
the barons, and good men of the port of HasT- 
IN os.“ It ſets forth, that “on account of certain 
and urgent affairs relating to us, and our faithful 
ſubjects, you get ready, and fend to our port of 
London, your whole lervice of ſhipping, well ſup- 
plied with arms, &c. ſo as our ſervice be by no 
means retarded.” It concludes thus: © We alſo 
deſire of you, that over and above the above-named 
ſervice which you are bound to us, you do ſend to 

us 
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us all your other ſhipping, as well of forty tons, as 
of upwards of forty tons of wine, well-furniſhed as 
aforeſaid ; which laſt demand, however, above your 


wonted ſervice, ſhall not be drawn into conſequence 


hereafter * 

It ſeems to have been about the cloſe of this 
century, that Merchant-guilds, or Fraternities, which 
were afterwards ſtyled Corporations, came firſt into 
general uſe in many parts of Europe. Mr, Madox 
thinks they were hardly knuwn to our Saxon proge- 
nitor and that they might, probably, be brought 
into England by the Normans ; and it is likely, that 
buth French and Normans derived them from the 
free cities of Italy, where trade and manufactures 
were much earlier cultivated F. 

The laſt year of the eleventh century is generally 
fixed on by hiſtorians, as the time of the formation 
of the famous Goodwin-ſands, on the coaſt of 
Kent, ſo dangerous, and frequently fatal to ſhip- 
ping. It is ſaid, that all that tract of land, which 
at low water is now dry in the Downs, was, till 
then, firm or dry land ; and having once belonged 
to the famous Godwin, earl of Kent, took the 
name of Goodwin [Godwin] Sands. They were 
occaſioned by a violent inundation of the ſea, which 
riſing to an unuſual height, ſwept away houſes, 
with their inhabitants, cattle, and ſtores. Ever 
ſince which time the ſea has flowed over them every 
tide. 

The Lombards, who inhabited the free cities of 
Italy, ſituated in the country, which, at this day, 
bear the name of Lombardy, had great dealings in 
England, under the Norman kings, as bankers, or 
ſurers; and gave their name to a ſtreet in London, 

which it has ever ſince retained . 


„ Brady's Appen. No. 26. + Madox's Firma Burgi, c. i. ſect. g. 
Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. i. p. 70, 1 Anderſon'on Commerce, 
Val. i. p. 36. 
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the year 966 the town of Dunkirk, of which we 
fhall have frequent occaſion to ſpeak in the more 
advanced periods of this hiſtory, was built by 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders. 

The death of William II. cauſed two competi- 
tors for the crown: Robert, who was engaged in 
the holy war; and Henry, the younger brother, 
who remained at home. The right of ſucceſſion 
evidently pointed out the firſt, but the latter was 
upon the ſpot; beſides, he recommended himſclf 
to the Engliſh, by having been born atrer his father 
became king, and in the kingdom of England; 
ſuperadded to which, he poſſeſſed ſuch perſonal 
virtues and accompliſhments, as reflected dignity 
on his illuſtrious birth. This inſtance ſerves to 
confirm many former ones, which ſhow how little 
hereditary ſucceſſion was regarded at that time, for 
Henry's title prevailed, and he was elected king, 
by the united acclamations of the people. 

On his coming to the throne, he promiſed to 
aboliſh all the evil cuſtoms that had prevailed in 
the reign of his brother, and to eſtabliſh, in the 
realm, the beſt laws that had ever been given under 
any of the kings, his predeceſſors; and what is 
extremely memorable, his conduct entirely corre- 
ſponded with his engagements. 

When Robert returned from. Paleſtine, where he 
had rendered his name illuſtrious, he found himſclf 
deprived of a kingdom, which he confidered him- 
felf as entitled to govern by right of primogehiture; 
having, by an advantageous marriage in Germany, 
procured the means of redeeming his dukedom. 
His attempts, however, to poſſeſs himſelf of Eng- 
land, were without ſucceſs. This prince poſſeſſed 
bravery, generolity, and a thouſand good qualities, 
which ſeemed to point him out as born for great- 
neſs ; but a want of ſettled principles, by which to 
govern his conduct, tarniſhed all his endowments, 

and 
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and made him, throughout life, the ſport of for- 
tune. Ever governed by the preſent impreſſion, he 
became an inſtrument by which cooler heads, 
and leſs impaſtioned hearts, accompliſhed their 
views; whilſt he umſelf was rendered thereby in- 
capable of promoting either his intereſt or his am- 
bition. | * 

The miſconduct o Robert in Normandy, obliged 
many of his nobles, und the whole body of the 
clergy, to aſk the protection of the king of Eng- 
land; which, in effect, was giving Henry the 
duchy : for ſuch is the conſtant courſe of things, 
the country that has put itſelf under the protection 
of « potent monarch, will ſoon be brought under 
his dont ion. 5 

Henry paſſing over into Normandy, gave battle 
to his brother Robert, whom he defeated, and made 

riſoner“. From this time he lived in captivity 
unto the day of his death, being confined in Cardiff 
Caſtle, in Wales, for ſix-and-twenty years. He 
left a ſon, named William, who was ſurnamed 
Clito, (an appellation uſed, in that age, by the 
Normans, as Atheling was by the Saxons, to denote 
a prince of the royal blood) who, after he had ſtrug- 
gled with misfortunes, was killed whilſt he was 
beſieging the caſtle of Aloſt, juſt at the time that 
he began to have hopes of being raiſed to a great- 
neſs ſuperior to that of his illuſtrious anceſtor 
William I. for if he had ſurvived his uncle Henry, 
he would, in all probability, have been earl of 
Flanders, duke of Normandy, and king of Eng- 
land. By his untimely death, a way was opened 
for the reſtoration of the Saxon royal blood, in the 
poſterity of Matilda, Henry's queen F. ; 

In the battle which Henry fought with his bro- 
ther Robert, for the duchy of Normandy, Edgar 


* An. Dom. 1106, + Lyttelton, Vol. i. p. 151. 
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Atheling, who had choſen to embark in the intereſts 
of Robert, although Henry had married his niece, 
was taken priſoner. As Edgar ſeems to have had 
a temper <qually capricious with that of Robert, 
it may ſerve to account for this league. The 
conqueror, however, permitted this fugitive prince 
to return in freedom to his country, Where he grew 
old, and died in an obſcure retirement. The 
Engliſh had long idolized him as the only remaining 
male deſcendant of their Saxon kings; but as he 
appears to have been poſſeſſed of none of thoſe 
lining qualifications which dazzle the eyes of 
mankind, at the ſame time that they frequently 
tend to involve whole nations in confuſion and 
miſery, he lived to be as much the object of 
national contempt, as he had before been of 
eſteem. 

From the ſecond year of Henry's reign, in which 


he expelled Robert de Beleſme, earl of Shrewſbury, 


the moſt turbulent of his barens, out of his realm, 
even to the day of his death, that is, for the ſpace 
of thirty-three years, there was no revolt, nor the 
leaſt coramotion in England. A length of tran- 
quility, ſcarce to be paralleled in the hiitory of this 
kingdom, and more extraordinary then, confider- 
ing how very fattious, and prone to ſedition, the 
temper of the barons appeared to be in the begin- 
ning of this, and throughout all the following 
reign. 

But Normandy enjoyed no ſuch halcyon times; a 
long war was waged between Henry, and Louis, 
king of France. A pitched battle was fought in 
the plain of Brennevelle, near the caſtle of Noyen, 
in the Vixen, where the two kings commanded in 
perſon, and the Engliſh gained a memorable vic- 
tory. Many of the principal nobles of France 
were made priſoners, and Louis himſelf, with great 


difficulty, cicaped; his horſe and ſtandard were 


Vol. I. 4 taken ; 
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taken; the firſt, Henry ſent back to the king, with 
all its accoutrements, but the laſt he kept as an ho- 
nourable trophy. 

A peace ſoon followed, which put Henry in 

uiet poſſeſſion of his continental territories, and 
emed to exalt him to a very eminent height of 
greatneſs and felicity. He had a ſon now ſixteen 
years of age, whoſe opening mind gave the moſt 
flattering preſage of his future greatneſs; he had 
married his daughter, Matilda, to the emperor 
Henry IV. and reigned over a powerful and well- 
affected people. But human happineſs ever reſts 
on a precarious baſis; and one unexpected calamity 
overſpread the remainder of this king's days with a 
heavy gloom. Upon his return to his kingdom“, the 
ſhip which carried the prince, his ſon, and with 


him all the flower of the Engliſh nobility, having 


ut out, in the night, from Barfleur, in Normandy, 
b the careleſineſs of the maſter and ſailors, 
who were all drunk, ſtruck on a rock that lay 
concealed under the Water, not far from the Nor- 
man ſhore, The prince got into the long, boat, 
and might eaſily have been ſaved, as the weather 
was calm; but, moved with the ſad cries of the 
young princeſs of Ferche, his natural ſiſter, im- 
ploring him to take her into the boat, he command- 
ed it to be rowed back again to the ſhip, when ſo 
many leaped into it, that it immediately ſunk ; 
only one of the whole number on board, amount- 
ing to two hundred perſons, eſcaped alive, to 
6 755 the circumſtances of this fatal event. 
'The dead body of the prince was ſought for in 
vain, Even the conſolation of burying him was 
denied to his father, He had no grave but the 
oceant. © © RD | 


9 An. Dom. x 126, + Lyttelton, Vol. i. p. 140. 
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At hearing this fatal news the king fainted; and 
it was ſome time before he recovered that compo- 
fure of mind; which diſtinguiſhed his character, 
and had never been ruffled on any former occaſion : 
and ſo deeply rooted was his grief, that he was never 
ſeen to laugh afterwards, during the remainder of 
his life. 

Nothing worthy of notice paſſed during the re- 
mainder of this reign, except the empreſs Matilda 
becoming a widow, who was afterwards married to 
Geoffry Plantagenet, earl of Anjou“, whom ſhe 
brought a ſon, which was named Henry. On this 
event, the king cauſed the nobility to take an oath 
of ſucceſſion in his daughter's favour; not long 
after which he died, in the ſixty-eighth year of his 
age, and thirty-ſixth of his reign. _ | 

Stephen, earl of Blois, nephew, by the father's 
ſide, to the late king, and, by his mother, grand- 
fon to William I. found means to gain over the 
Engliſh barons to his intereſt, notwithſtanding the 


_ oath by which they ſtood bound to the empreſs 


Matilda. During the reign of Henry, the barons 
and the clergy were growing into power ; each was 
a petty tyrant over thoſe who held under him. In 
order, therefore, to confirm privileges ſo lately 
acquired, they joined in electing a king, who 
might owe to them, and not to any previous claim, 
his prerogative and ſceptre: but to pacify their 
conſciences in thus acting counter to the oath they 
had taken to Henry, recourſe was had to the diſ- 
penſing power of the church, and the biſhops ab- 
ſolved them of the obligation they had entered into 


thereby. Matilda, who laid claim to the crown 


* We are told by ſome authors, that the ſurname of Plantagenet, which 
deſcended from Ceoffry, earl of Anjou, to many Englith kings, and became 
more illuſtrious than any other in Europe, was derived from a ſpiig of heath, 
| or eos which that carl was accuſtomed to wear on the creft of his 
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by virtue of her deſcent from Henry, and the 
election of the nobility, made in the life-time of 
her father, ſoon arrived in England from Nor- 
mandy, to ſupport her clarm. A bloody civil war 
followed, which made England deſolate and miſer- 
able. A deciſive battle was, at length, fought: 
near Lincoln“, in which Stephen ſhewed the moſt 
conſummate bravery. The troops he led were, in 
general, foreign mercenaries, and headed by rus 
multuous barons, more accuſtomed to command 
than to conquer. His cavalry, compoſed: of Flem- 
ings and Bretons, gave way; and his infantry, 
being deſtitute of their aſſiſtance, ſoon followed. 
The king, although deſerted, ſcorned ro fly, but 
being overpowered by numbers, was taken priſoner, 
and ignominiouſly laid in irons. Matilda was then 
proclaimed queen, but her pride and haughtinels. 
foon diſguſted the principal nobility, by whoſe aid 
the had mounted the throne. The biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, although brother to Stephen, had been 
chiefly inſtrumental in her advancement; but he 
now fat about demoliſhing the work he had before 
laboured to raiſe. His oppoſition to Matilda was 
fo eflectual, that ſhe was obliged to quit England, 
and paſſed over into Normandy; upon which Ste- 
phen was taken from his chains, and once more 
inveſted with the diadem. But the unhappy country 
was not allowed to breathe from the convulſions of 
civil broils, on this change of its ſovereign. I he 
clergy and barons had riſen to ſuch a degree of 
conſequence by their making and unmaking kings, 
that their arrogance knew no bounds. Stephen 
could ill brook a power ſuperior to his own ; and 
from theſe claſhing intereſts continual diſſentions 
arofe, which were not terminated when a new 


An, Dom. 1140. 
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enemy aroſe to Stephen in the perſon of Henry, the 
fon of the empreſs Matilda, who was now arrived 
at man's eſtate. He had long been acknowledged 
duke of Normandy, and, in the year 115 2, landed in 
England, with a formidable army. The barons, 
ever reſtleſs, and regardleſs of their engagements, 
were again divided on this occaſion ; and a terrible 
civit war threatened the kingdom afreſh, when, 
happily for the people, a truce was propoſed between 
the contending powers, which paved the way for 
a laſting peace. It was thereby ſettled that Ste- 
phen ſhould enjoy the crown of England during 
his life, and that Henry ſhould be acknowledged 
his ſuccefſor. In the treaty of peace entered into 
between Henry, duke of Normandy, and king 
Stepaen, remedies are provided, expreſsly, for the 
total ſtagnation of trade, which the diſorders of 
the times had produced; the counterfeit money, 
which had got into circulation, was prohibited, and 
the foreign merchants were ſecured in the poſſeſſion 
of their property, and the recovery of their debts. 
An authentic copy of this intereſting treaty is 
preſerved in Holinſhead's Chronicle, and there 
only “. 

The king did not long ſurvive this happy eſta- 
bliſhment of peace; otherwiſe he would, probably, 
by a wiſe and vigilant conduct, have made ſome 
atonement to the nation, for the calamities which his 
ambition had introduced into it. He died October, 
A. D. 1154, having reigned near nineteen years. 

It appears, from the renewed charters of the 
Cinque Ports, that they were particularly ſervice- 
able in commercial affairs; and from thence too it 
may be inferred, that a trade was carried on from 
the coaſt, William of Malmſbury, who lived in 


* Vol. ii. p. 62. edit. 1587. 
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the reign of Stephen, gives ample teſtimony to the 
commerce of the city of London : he tells us, that 
city was frequented by merchants of all nations ; 
and ſo great a ſtore-houſe was it of all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, that upon any dearth, or ſcarcity of 
corn, the reſt of the nation was cheaply, and con- 
veniently, ſupplied from thence. And the ſame 
writer obſerves, that Briſtol traded to Ireland, Nor- 
way, and other places *. 

The Chriſtian cities, at this time, lately built 
and building on the ſouth ſhores of the Baltic, in 
Germany, Pruſſia, and Livonia, opened new ſcenes 
of commerce, and enlarged the communication be- 
tween the countries of the north; and the reſt of 
Europe. 


* Gul. Malmf, de Geſt. Pontif, Anglor, lib, ii, & iv. 
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The Naval Hiſtory of England, during the Reign of 
Henry II. in whoſe Perſon the Saxon Line was 
reſtored. An. Dom. 1154—1189. 


ENRY PLANTAGENET had the advantage 

of being deſcended both from the Saxon and 
Norman kings of England; but ſtill he had not 
an hereditary right to the e, by a lineal and 
regular courſe of ſucceſſion from the Saxon royal 
family; for after the death of Edgar Atheling, it 
would have devolved to Dayi.i, king of Scotland, 
and to his poſterity after him, as deſcended from 
the elder female branch of the Saxon line, Not- 
withſtanding this want of hereditary right, Henry's 
relationſhip to the Saxon royal blood fully capaci- 
tated him to ſucceed to the government, according 
to the ancient cuſtoms of England“. This prince 
had large poſſeſſions on the continent; holding, by 
various titles, Normandy, Aqui:ain, Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine, He was avout two-and-twenty years 
of age on the death of Stephen; and had, at that 
early period of life, gained the character of as wiſe 
and brave a prince as any that then reigned in 
Europe. 

T he firſt meaſure taken after this prince received 
the crown, was to demoliſh the caſtles built and for- 
tified by the barons and clergy, which ſerved onl 
as ſanctuaries to guilt, treaſon, and debauchery, 
He enacted ſome laws, by which the people became 
leſs dependant on their barons, by whom they had 


* Lord Lyttelton's Hiſt, of Henry 11, Vol. i. p. 155. 
been 
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cen claimed as appurtenances to their eſtates and 
manors ; theſe rights were not abſolutely taken away, 
only the power of exerciſing them was, in a great 
meaſure, reſtrained. 

He, likewiſe, gave charters to ſeveral towns, by 
which the citizens were inveſted with valuable im- 
munities. Theſe charters may properly be called 
the ground-work of Engliſh liberty. The itrug- 
gles heretofore were, whether a monarchy, or an 
ariſtocracy, ſhould prevail ? Whether the king, or 
the nobility only? But by theſe grants, the lower 
orders of people began to have a juſt value for them- 
ſelves, and to claim the prerogatives of humanity. 
But every thing was not accompliſhed when the 
barons were humbled, for another formidable power 
remained, which rivaled that of ſovereignty itſelf, 
which veſted in the clergy; and the attempts made 
by the king to reduce this ambitious body of men, 
inſtead of ſecuring his authority, terminated in his 
own abaſement and diſgrace. 

The furious ſpirit of ihomas a Becket proved 
too hard for his ſovereign; and his violent death 
tended more to eſtabliſh his A" than the inflexi- 
H!lity of his conduct in life © 

In order to divert the attention of the public from 
che murder of Becker, Henry undertook the con- 
queſt of Ireland, a project formed long before, 
but not carried into effect, on account of the alter- 
cation with this prelate. The plea made uſe of for 
this invaſion was, that the Iriſh had taken ſome 
Engliſh priſoners, whom they had fold for ſlaves. 
The more rea dily to gain the pope's approbation of 
his undertaking, (as nothing could, at that time, be 
atrempted without the ſanction of Rome) the king 
cleared himſelf, by oath, of being any way privy 
ro the affaſſination of Becker, and made a ſolemn 
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vow to go barefooted to his tomb, there to receive 
the diſcipline of the church. 

The faireſt occaſion offered for the accompliſh- 
ment of Henry's deſigns ; for the petty princes of 
Ireland, being driven to deſperation by the tyranny 
of Roderick O'Connor, who had afſumed the title 
of monarch of Ireland, implored the protection of 
Henry. Dermot, king of Leinſter, being expelled 
his dominions, applied to the king for tuccour to 
recover his territory; thus ſacrificing the inteteſis 
of his country to his own ambitious views. He is, 
indeed, repreſented as a monſter of luſt and cru- 
elty. Henry, like other ambitious princes, availed 
himſelf of the ſituation in which the affairs of Ire- 
land then were, without regarding the juſtice of 
the cauſe he eſpouſed. At firſt he contented himſelf 
with fccretly aſiting the fugitive, by permitting 
ſome of his barons to tranſport a force into Ireland; 
but their progreſs was ſo rapid as to awaken the 
jealouſy of the king, their maſter, who meant that 
they ſhould be only inſtruments ro effect his pur- 
poſes, not that they ſhould advance themſelves be- 
yond the condition of ſubjects. Henry, therefore, 
drew together a fleet of four hundred ſhips, at 
Milford Haven, in which he embarked a conſi- 
derable army, which he commanded in perſon, and 
proceeded to Waterford, The appearance of ſo 
great a force, inſtead of uniting the different fac- 
tions, by which the kingdom was rent aſunder, into 
one common league, ſpread a general confulion and 
terror through the nation ; and, in two months 
after his landing, Henry found himſelf maſter of 
Ireland, without drawing a ſword “. 

Early in the year 1172, he was obliged to leave 
his newly-acquired kingdom, and pafs over into 
Wales, to ſuppreſs a rebellion raiſed againſt hin y 


* Hollinghead's Chron, Gul, Neubrig. ib. it. cap. 26. Matt. Paris Hitt, 
Aug. 126, 
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his own children, who were encouraged thereto by 
Eleanor, his queen. Incenſed at her huſband's in- 


fidelity, particularly at his amour with Roſamond 


Clifford, the furious queen was indefatigable in her 
endeavours to light up the flame of rebellion 
through the kingdom. The latter part of this King's 
reign, therefore, bore a very different aſpect from 
the former. The prudenee and reſolution which he 
always poſſeſſed in ſeafons of extremity, ſerved to 
maintain him on the throne againſt the unnatural 


_ combinations of his family, ſtrengthened by the 


power of France, the king of Scotland, and earl 
of Flanders, but could not put an end to the com- 
motions. A diſgraceful penance, performed at the 
tomb of Becket, at Canterbury, ſullied the glory 
of his life. As he advanced into old age, his 
ſurrounding perplexities grew too ſtrong to be 
withſtood ; worn out with trouble, he fell ſick at 
Chinon, in Normandy; and, finding his end ap- 
proaching, he cauſed himſelf to be carried into the 
church, and placed before the altar, where he ex- 
pired, with ſcarce a ſingle attendant to deplore his 
fall <. 

Thus died the firſt prince of the houſe of Plan- 
tagenet, whoſe dominions were more extenſive than 
any of his predeceſſors. He had reigned over 
England thirty-five years ; during which he hum- 
bled Scotland, kept Wales in ſtrict ſubjection, con- 
quered Ireland, and held all the maritime provinces 
of France, even to the mountains that divide it 
from Spain: which led father Daniel to acknow- 
ledge, that he juſtly claimed, and undeniably main- 
tained, his ſovereignty over the ſeas +. 


th July, 1189, aged fixty-three years, + Hiſt, de la Mil. 
Franc. Tom. li. p. 445+ 
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Ze Reigns of Richard I. John, and Henry III. 
From 1189 t0 1272. Cruſades to Paleſtine. Cap- 
tivity of Richard I. His Wars with Philip of 
France; he 1s killed by an Arrow. Parallel between 
him and Charles XII. of Sweden. Conflict between 
John and his Barons; Laws aud Regulations in his 
Reign reſpecting Commerce. Commotions in the Reign 
of Henry. Merchants of the Stcci-yard. Corpo- 
ration Charters. 


ENRY was ſucceeded by his ſon Richard in 

all his dominions; the principalities on the 
continent, as well as the crown of England, and 
ſovereignty of Ireland, acknowledging him for their 
head. We have already ſeen with what impatience 
he bore the life of his father, as ſoon as he arrived 
at manhood ; being, at length, after rwelve years 
ſtruggle, poſſeſſed of the power which he had fo 
unwarrantably ſought, his reſtleſs ſpirit immediately 
prompted him to enter into a league with Philip, 
king of France, to recover Paleſtine from the Inti- 
dels. The religion of thoſe times was totally un- 
connected with good morals. The zeal for the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, which now blazed out in 
Richard, was never once contraſted by the writers 
of his time, with that malignity of heart, which 
could permit him to harrow up his parent's heart 
with affliction, and, at length, cauſe him to fink 
under the anguiſh of a wounded ſpirit : the parricide 
was overlooked 1n the cruſading monarch. 

The ſtrongeſt profeſſions of friendſhip and reci— 
procal aid, were made by the Engliſh and French 
potentates, on ſettling this weighty alliance; it was 
agreed, that each kingdom ſhould contribute, to the 

X utmoſt 
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utmoſt of its ability, in furniſhing a naval arma- 
ment, which ſhould proceed i into the Mediterranean, 
and maintain an indiſputable ſuperiority at fea. 
The rendezvous for the Engliſh was appointed at 
Marſeilles, and the French. were to allemble at 
Genoa. The ſuperior force furniſhed by England 
on this occaſion, aſtoniſhed the king of France, 
and excited ſuch a jealouſy of his confederate's 

\0wer, as to obliterate all the profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip which had been ſo lately laviſhed. —Friendihip, 
among kings, is no more than a ſtate-engine made 
uſe of to further the views of each party, and de- 
ccives neither; it is a courtly term, which means 
no more than a ſuſpenſion of open acts of hoſtility, 
until ſome one of the many intereſts which are in- 
cidental to kingdoms, ſhall happen to claſh ; im- 
mediately wpon hich, the phantom vaniſhes, and 
havock 15 let looſe. Richard, in raiſing this arma— 
ment, not only expended all the treaſure which his 
father had left him, but procured money of his ſub- 
jects, by a variety of unjuſtifiable, wild, and ex- 
travagant means; whereby, according to Maim- 
bourgh's Hiſtory of the Croiſade, he was enabled 
to equip, in the ports of England, Normandy, 
Bretagne, Poictou, and Guienne, one of the fineſt 
fleets that had ever before been Put to ſea, He pro- 
ceeded with this fleet to Sicily“, where a difference 
aroſe between him and Tancred, king of that ifland ; 

in conſequence of which Meilina, its capital, was 
itormed, and heavy contributions levied on the 
wretched inhabitants. 

Scarcely had the king quitted the port of Meſſina, 
than a violent ſtorm Gig; erſed his fleet; three of 
his beſt ſhips, with all on 46 periſhed; others were 
&riven on the coaſt of Cyprus, on board of one of 
Weh was Berengaria, daughter to Sanctius, king of 
Navarre, who was contracted to Richard, and in her 
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train were many ladies of the firſt quality. The king 
of Cyprus, who has named Iſaac, treated all, who 
were driven on his coaſt, with unmerciful ſeverity, 
plundering them of their effects, and committing 
them to priſon. Richard ſoon chaſtiſed this breach 
of hoſpitality; for, on the tempeſt ſubſiding, he 
collected his ſcattered force, and making a deſcent 
on the iſland, ſubdued it in a fortnight, taking the 
ty rant priſoner. | 

Here he ſolemnized his marriage with the princeſs 
of Navarre, and cauſed her to be crowned ; but 
without ſuffering the ſofter paſſions to divert him 
from his purpoſe, he collected together his whole 
flcet, conſiſting of two hundred and fifty ſtout ſhips, 
and upwards of ſixty gallies, and he proceeded to Acon, 
or Ptolemais, on the coaſt of Paleſtine. In his paſ- 
ſage thither he fell in with a Saracen veſſel, of pro- 
digious bulk, laden with military ſtores. Matthew 
Faris calls it Dromunda, and tells us, that the ſhips 
of the Engliſh fleet attacked it briſkly, though it 
lay like a huge floating caſtle on the ſea: after an 
obſtinate conflict they boarded, and made prize of 
it, although it was defended by fifteen hundred men“. 
The cruel conqueror, in whole heart compaſſion 
never found a place, cauſed almoſt the whole crew, 
to the amount of thirteen hundred, to be thrown 
into the ſea, 

Richard, after this, arrived at Paleſtine, where 
he eclipſed all the other Chriſtian princes. He 
fought with, and overcame Saladine, the famous 
leader of the Saracens, and flew forty thouſand In- 
hdels. In conſequence of theſe ſignal ſucceſſes, he 
ſubdued ſeveral cities, and gained great repu- 
tation for conduct in war, as well as . perſonal 
bravery ; but from his heroic exploits he derived 
no real advantages to himſelf, or to the cauſe in 
which he was engaged. This active campaign was 

* Hiſt. Ang. 163. 
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terminated by a truce for three years, which being 
ratified, Richard determined to repair to his own 
kingdom. 

Accordingly he fat ſail on his return home, but 
a violent tempeſt drove his {hips into the Adriatic 
Sea, where he was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of 
Iſtria. Having, with great difficulty, eſcaped on 
more, he diſguited hi miclf in the habit of a pilgrim, 
tending, privately, to paſs through Germany, in 
his way, overland, to England; but he had only 
reached Vi jenna, when he was diſcovered; and made 
priſoner, by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, with whom 
he had ſome difference in Syria, and who baſely 
availed himſelf of this opportunity to revenge his 
private quarrel. After making him endure all the 
ignominy and, hardihips of confinement, the duke 
ioid his royal priſoner to the emperor Henry VI. 
who unjuſtly detained him, until his enlargement 
was purchaſed by his ſubjects, at the expence of 
one hundred and fifry thoufand marks. So that 
England, once more, ſaw her brave monarch return, 
crowned with ineffectual conqueſt, and who had 
been no leſs collected and inflexible whilſt he re- 
mained for fifteen months a captive, than in the 
hour of triumph. 

In the ſpring of the year 1194, the king returned 
to England, where he found his abſence had been 
attended with many inconveniences ; and that his 
brother John, who had been left regent, had 
grievouſly abuſed the truſt repoſed in him. In this 
interval of repoſe he made a code of laws, relating 
to ſea-affairs, which are called the laws of Oleron, 
from an iſland. in the bay of Aquitaine, where they 
were enacted, 

As a ſtate of tranquility ill agreed with a mind 
formed for living in perpetual ſtorms, he preſently 
engaged in a war with his former good friend and 
ally, the King of France ; whole perfidy, however, 


had 
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had juſtly excited his reſentment. Richard drew 
together a conſiderable feet, on board of which he 
embarked a large body of troops, and arriving in 
Normandy, by his preſence, diſconcerted.the ſchemes 
of his rival, which were levelled at the entire cd uc- 
tion of his poſſeſſions on the continent“. Five 
years were waſted in this war with Philip; at length, 
each party being exhauſted, and tired out, without 
having any advantage to compenſate for the 3 incon- 
veniences ſuſtained, a peace was concluded, and 
the Engliſh monarch, once more, paſſed over to his 
neglected kingdom. 

The turbulent ſpirit of this prince was ſure to 
keep him in a perpetual ſtate of hoſtility; one of 
his vaſſals having incenſed him by withholding ſome 
treaſure which he had diſcovered on his land, a 
proportion of which he only tendered to his prince, 
the king laid cloſe ſiege to his caſtle, and whilit 
he was ſurveying the works, he received a unc 
from an arrow, of which he ſoon after died; but 
not until the fortreſs was ſurrendered, and the 
ſoldier, by whoſe hand the wound was given, was 
brought before the dying king; who ſternly de- 
manded of him, why he had fought his life? lo 
which the undaunted murderer replied ; « My fa- 
ther, and my brother, died by your hand; heaven 
has given me the opportunity of a juſt and glorious 
revenge.” Such firmnels was too congenial with 
the ſpirit of Richard, not to meet his admiration, 
even circumſtanced as he was; he, therefore, not 
only pardoned him, but ordered him a preſent, with 
which act of heroiſm he cloſed his life. Marcadee, 
who commanded the Flemiſh mercenaries under 
Richard, had no conception of ſuch generoſity : 
inſtead of fulfilling the dying command of his 
maſter, he ordered the miſerable wretch to be ſeized, 
and flead alive in his preſence. 

* Matt, Paris Hiſt, Aug. 173. f An. Dom. 1199. 
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A parallel might very well be drawn between 
this prince and the renowned madman of Sweden, 
Charles XII. The ſame fierce and undaunted ſpi- 
rit inſpired each of theſe princes; and as they were 
incapable of fear, ſo were they of pity. The 
events of their lives too bear as cloſe a reſemblance 
as the formation of their minds; each, after tri- 
umphing in the field, being fated to endure a long 
and ſevere captivity, by which they evinced their 
firmneſs in adverſity; and, at length, each met his 
death whilit reconnoitering a fortreſs to which he 
had laid fiege. And it might be added, that each 
of theſe princes, deſtitute alike of the virtues and 
talents which conſtitute a truly great character, 
bravery alone excepted, ſo effectually dazzled the 
eyes of the people they governed, by their paſſion 
for military glory, as to obtain their concurrence in 
meaſures fatally deſtructive of the beſt intereſts of 
the (tate. 

In this, as well as the preceding reign, the free- 
dom of the people was, in ſome meaſure, extended, 
by corporation charters, which diminiſhed the 
power of the barons, by weakening the feudal go- 
vernment. The people now began to have ſome, 
though but a ſmall, ſhare of power : the barons had 
ſtill vaſt authority, though leſs than formerly; whilſt 
the clergy might be conſidered as a body entirely 
diſtin from the reſt of the community, governed 
by their own laws, and profeſſing ſubjection only 
to the pope. 


JOHN ſucceeded his brother in the throne, al- 
though his nephew, prince Arthur, was deſcended 
from his elder brother Jeoffry. He found himſelf 
engaged in continental wars, which he knew not 
how to conduct ; and was, at the ſame time, ha- 
raſſed with civil commotions, which he was alike 
unable to quell. Early in his reign he incurred the 

imputation 
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imputation of having imbrued his hands in the 
blood of his nephew Arthur, whoſe dukedom of 
Bretagne he had violently ſeized upon. Conſtance, 
the mother of the young prince, laid her caſe be- 
fore the peers of France, and implored their inter- 
poſition againſt her cruel kinſman: the ing of 
England was ſummoned to attend, and clear him- 
ſelf of the crime imputed to him; and, in conſe— 
quence of his refuſal, the territories which he held 
under that crown were confiſcated, Nor was this an 
empty threat, for the moſt vigorous meaſures were 
taken to ſubdue the provinces, now pronounced to 
be forfeited. John, at once both weak and cow- 
ardly ; a tyrant when unoppoſed, but timorous in 
danger, ſaw himſelf ſtripped of them all. Philip 
of France, under the pretence of eſpouſing the cauſe 
of the oppreſſed Arthur, then generally ſuppoſed to 
have been murdered, united the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Touraine, and Poictou, in a ſhort time, to 
the crown of France. 

The loſs of thele his foreign poſſeſſions, was 
greatly owing to the miſunderſtandings which ſub- 
ſiſted between king John and his Englith barons. 
The former was an unprincipled tyrant, greedy of 
power, but without talents to maintain it, or mo- 
deration in the uſe of it; the latter, a turbulent 
and factious body, impatient of any ſuperior au- 
thority, but exerciſing a boundleſs power over their 
vaſſals and dependants. It required the moſt con- 
ſummate abilities in a prince to govern ſubjects fo 
ripe for rebellion; but John poſſeſſed no ſuch re- 
quiſites, for every ſtep which he took throughout 
his reign, betokened either his weakneſs or his 
wickedneſs. On the death of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, a fair opportunity preſented for the 
regal power to extend itſelf, by the diminution of 
the eccleſiaſtical ; the Auguſtine monks, and ſuf- 
fragan biſhops, had long contended for the right of 
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filling vacant ſees: in this inſtance each claimed the 
privilege of preſenting. A politic prince would 
have fomented this ſchiſmatic ſpirit ; but by taking 
part with the biſhops againſt the monks, he drew on 
himſelf the papal reſentment. The obſtinacy of the 
king farther provoked the vengeance of the pope. 
Innocent III. incenſed at the haughty and inſulting 
language held by John, put the whole kingdom of 
England under an interdict, and forbad the king's 
ſubject to obey him“. Such eccleſiaſtical thun- 
ders, at that time, were, in themielves, truly for- 
midable; but to give an additional force to them, 
Philip, king of France, received from the pope, 
a formal Bull, inveſting him and his heirs, for ever, 
with an abſolute right and title to the crown of 
England, aſſuring him of a remiſſion of all his 
fins, if he happened to conquer it. He allo granted 
to all who embarked in this cauſe, the ſame indul- 
gencies as were uſually given to ſuch as went upon 
a cruſade. Philip readily became the dupe of the 
pope's politics; not content with having wreſted 
from John his tranſmarine dominions, he devoured, 
in imagination, the kingdom of England alſo: 
to accompliſh which, he raiſed a powerful army, 
and fitted out a fleet, conſiſting of ſeventeen hun- 
dred failf ; to oppoſe which, John collected a ſu- 
perior naval and military force, encamping ſixty 
thouſand men on Barham-Downs, in Kent, and ſta- 
tioning his marine armaments (which were more 
conſiderable than the Engliſn had poſſeſſed at any 
preceding æra) along the coaſts, in this poſture 
waited his enemy's arrival. 
Theſe naval preparations of Philip were the earlieſt 
efforts towards the eſtabliſhment of that marine in 
France, which increaſed by flow but powerful de- 
orees ; and, at length, became able to contend 


* An. Dom, 1212. J Mezeray, Vol. ii. p. 622. 
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with England for the empire.of the ocean. During 
the :cigns of the firſt ſovereigns of the third race, 
who governed that kingdom, the ſea-ports, and 
conſequeniiy the ſhipping, were poſſeſſed by the 
rear vaiizis of the crown. Among theſe the moſt 
conſidcrabic was the king of England, who held 
all the weſtern coaſt, from the mouth of the Somme 
as far as Spain. Several of theſe maritime pro- 
vinces having now reverted to the crown of France, 
Philip availed himſelf of theſe acquiſitions, by 
improving his harbours, and equipping his fleets. 
This new department in the ſtate was entruſted to 
one Euſtace, a monk; the profeſſion of arms being, 
in thoſe times, a comnuon tranlition, from a con- 
ſecration to religion. We are told, by a French 
writer*, that the navy of France then amounted to 
ſeventeen hundred ſhips, or rather light gallies, 
navigated with oars. It was the practice of that 
age, to make up in numbers, what they wanted in 
ſtrength and convenience. To theſe were added 
many tranſports, which ſerved only to receive car- 
goes, not for martial operations. Such was the 
navy defigned to aſſiſt in the rongoet or England. 

It was not the intention of his holineſs, that Philip 
ſhould ſucceed in annexing the kingdom of Eng- 
land to that of France; all he meant by the gift of 
it was, to gain to the fee of Rome a farther aſcen- 
dency over the crowned heads of Chriſtendom, and 
to chaſtiſe a rebellious ſon, who had dared, inſo- 
ſently, to ſpurn at his authority, Accordingly Pan- 
dulph was defpatched from Rome, as the pope's 
legate to the two kings: this crafty eccleſiaſtic, 
pailing over into England, ſo practiſed on the timid 
nature of John, that he prevailed on him to make 
the moſt abject and unconditional ſurrender of his 
kingdom to the pope ; after which, proceeding to 
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France, he found it much more difficult to per- 
ſuade Philip to deſiſt from his attempt on that 
country, now conſidered as the patrimony of St. 
Peter. This prince declared, with equal ſcorn and 
indignation, that having laid out the immenſe ſum 
of :xty thouſand pounds, in preparations for an 
enterprize to which he had been inſtigated by the 
holy ſee, he was reſolved that menaces ſhould not 
revail on him to decline it: he complained, in the 
birtereſt terms, of the duplicity and avarice of the 
Pope, who engroſſing all the advantages, had 
thrown the whole burden of the expence on him. 
As a previous ſtep to the execution of theſe threats, 
he determined to attack the earl of Flanders, who 
alone, of all his barons, had been hardy enough to 
pronounce in parliament, the proceedings of Philip, 
both impious and unjuſt. He marched, at the head 
of a numerous army, into the dominions of this 
lord; ſubduing Caſſel, Ypres, and all the country 
as far as Bruges. Whilſt his fleet proceeded to 
Gravelines, and from thence to the haven of Dam, 
where it was attacked by the Engliſh fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of five hundred fail, under the command of the 
earl of Saliſbury, natural brother to king John. 
A moſt deciſive victory was obtained by the Eng- 
liſn“, who took three hundred French ſhips, and 
burnt, or ran on ſhore, a hundred others: the 
French ſeeing no means of ſaving the remainder, 
{et them on fire with their own hands, to prevent 
their falling a prey to the enemy. Thus was the 
whole French navy totally ruined as ſoon as 
formedF}. 

1 hree years after this event took place, we find 
Philp, of France, had gotten together another 
navy, conſiſting of fix hundred and ten veſlels, the 
command of which was given to prince Louis, the 


* An, Dom. 1213. + Matt. Paris, p. 166. Chron, Dunſt. 
V1. . p. 59. Huf. dela R:yalit, de la France, &c. Tom II. 
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king's eldeſt ſon, who had been invited over ta 
England by the diſcontented barons, with an offer 
of the crown, if he would aſſiſt them in diſpoſſeſ- 
ſing John thereof. The prince landed at Sand- 
wich. 

John had already ſigned the memorable charter, 
which is conſidered as the foundation of the pre- 
ſent conſtitution. It was ſolemnly executed, in 
the preſence of the royal and popular armies, in 
a meadow between Egham and Staines, called 
Runnemede, 1. e. the Mead of Council. From 
the importance of its contents, this charter has been 
ſtyled Magna Charta, or the Great Charter. The 
king, who was ever impetuous and fickle, and on 
whom the molt ſacred and deliberate engagements 
had no hold, when his intereſt, or caprice, urged 
him to break them, had no ſooner entered into the 
compact, than he proceeded to violate it. The ba- 
rons, in a fit of deſperation, thinking every other evil 
light in compariſon of that which they endured, made 
a tender of their allegiance to the king of France. 
Philip, ever ready to profit by the commotions in 
England, accepted their offer with joy ; but, fearing 
the pope's diſpleaſure, if he aſſumed a title to what 
was now conſidered as a patrimony of the holy ſee, 
prevailed upon the barons to elect his ſon Louis. 
To this league of the barons with France, the city 
of London lent their aſſiſtance. We ſhould be 
eareful to obſerve every beginning of power among 
the Commons of England, and this ſeems to be one 
of the molt early inflances. This noble city was 
the firſt that freed itſelf from feodal government, 
and ventured to follow leaders of its own appoint- 
ment; in ſhort, it may, at this period, be looked 
upon as a little republic, contending with the pow- 
ers of ariſtocracy, repreſented in the barons, and the 
deſpotiſm, aſſumed by the king *. 


® Dr. Goldſmith, | 
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John was 1n the eaſtern parts of England when 
his competitor landed in Kent, and having got to- 
gether a conliderable army, was marching to make 
head againſt him: in his progreſs he was overtaken 
by an inundation, which carried away carriages, 
baggage, treaſure, regalia, and a part of his forces“. 
This calamity cloſed the wretched life of king John, 
who died in the forty-ninth year of his age, and the 
eighteenth of his reign. 

The unprincipled baſeneſs, and groſs incapacity 
of this prince, are too apparent, throughout his 
whole reign, to admit of palliation; and the 
writer who undertakes to repreſent this prince as 
brave and patriotic, muſt ſurely be ſtrongly influ- 
enced by a reſpect to the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, and conceive à ſtrong diſreliſn of 
all efforts of the ſubject to throw off the ſhackles 
of tyranny : however, we agree with a certain 
writer, that John, very early in his reign, aſſerted 
the dominion of England, over the ſea, by enacting, 
that if any of the cemmanders of his fleets ſhould 
meet with ſhips of a foreign nation at ſea, the 
maſters of which refuſed to ſtrike to the royal flag, 
ſuch ſhips, if taken, ſhould be deemed lawful 
Prizes, even though they belonged to a ſtate in 
amity with England. Which plainly indicates, that 
this ſtriking to the royal flag, was an old right, 
now expreſsly claimed, in order to give the fulleſt 
warrant to Engliſh captains tenaciouſly to inſiſt on 
the form of reſpect required by their country, and 
to appriſe all other ſtates of the expediency of 
paying it . He alſo granted more, and larger 
charters, to cities and boroughs, than any of his 
predeceſſors, it being his intereſt to create a popu- 
lar intereſt, independant of, and oppoſite to that of 
the barons. But in theſe grants the good of his 


T Campbell's Lives of the 
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ſubjects was only ſubordinate to the avarice of the 
prince; for, in the firſt year of his reign, we tind 
him extorting ſix thouſand pounds ſterling from 
the citizens of London, for a renewal of their 
charter ; and, in the ninth year of his reign, an- 
other charter was granted, whereby they firſt ob- 
tained a right of chooſing a mayor, out of their 
own body, annually ; which office, until then, was 
for life. By the ſame charter they were empowered 
to elect, or remove, their ſheriffs at pleaſure ; and 
their common-councilmen were annually choſen, as 
at preſent *. He ſettled the rates of neceſſaries, 
and puniſhed commercial frauds: he likewiſe made 
many regulations with reſpect tro money ; and, in 
his reign, was the firſt coinage of that ſort which is 
called ſterling f. | 

Having now gone through this diſgraceful reign, 
let us ſay ſomething of the ſtare of commerce abou 
this time. s 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
German merchants, of the Steel-yard, engroſſed 
the commerce of England; notwithſtanding which, 
correſpondencies and treaties began to be more 
frequent; and a ſociety of Engliſhmen, about fort 
years after, commenced a correſpondence with the 
Netherlands, as real Engliſh merchants 4. By two 
ſeveral ſtatutes, foreign merchants, reſorting to 
England, were more aſſured of freedom and ſafety 
than formerly. The citizens and burgeſles of Eng- 
land, now, for the firſt time, made a part of the 
legiſlature, 

In the firſt volume of Rymer's Fædera 8, we have 
an authentic teſtimony of the antiquity of the com- 
merce, which the city of Cologne carried on with 
England, even before the general Hanſeatic confe- 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. 1. p. 104. + Campbell's Lives 
of the Admirals, Vol. i. p. 137, 147. 1 Andetloa os Commerce, 
Vol, i. p. 100. $ Page 133+ 
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deracy had any dealings with the Engliſh. In a 
letter written by king John to the magiſtrates of 
Cologne, he reſpectfully thanks them for the ho- 
nours, benefits, and aſſiſtance they had beſtowed 
on his nephew Otho, king of the Romans ; after- 
wards the emperor Otho IV. hoping for their far- 
ther aid, by which the king of the Romans might 
arrive at the higheſt pitch of honour, 1. e. the Im- 
perial dignity ; and, in return for the ſervices which 
theſe citizens had rendered, king John declares, 
that © he takes all the citizens of Cologne, with 
their goods and poſſeſſions, meaning in England, 
under his protection; granting them free ingreſs 
and egreſs through all his dominions, with their 
merchandize, paying the due and ancient cuſtoms, 
agreed on and conſented to, by our anceſtors and 
ourſelves.” | 

In the year 1212, London-Eridge was built of 
ſtone, and finiſhed. Maud, or Matilda, the empreſs, 
is ſaid to have erected the firſt arched bridge of ſtone 
in England, over the river Lee, into Eſſex, at a 
village afterwards named Bow, from this bow, or 
arched bridge. 

The forty-eighth article of Magna Charta enacts, 
that all merchants ſhall have ſafe conduct to go 
out of, or come into England, and to ſtay there; 
to pals either by land or by water; to buy and ſell 
by the ancient and allowed cuſtoms, without any 
Evil-tolts, (an undue, or extravagant tax, being 
ſometimes called Male-tolte, or Male-tent) except 
in time of war; or when they ſhall happen to be of 
any nation at war with England. And lord Coke, 
in his Commentary on Magna Charta“, thinks, 
that by the word Mercatores, was meant, merely, 
merchant-ſtrangers ; becauſe there were, at that 
tune, ſcarcely any Engliſh who had any concern in 
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foreign trade. And when Henry III. confirmed 
that great charter, it was farther provided, that, if 
there ſhould be found any ſuch foreign merchants 
in England, in the beginning of a war, they ſhould 
be attached, without damage to their bodies or 
goods, until it be known how Engliſh merchants 
are treated by the nation againſt which the war is 
waged ; and if ſuch are ſafe there, then foreign mer- 
chants, found in England, ſhall be ſafe likewiſe. It 
is plain from hence, that in the year 1258, there were 
fome Engliſhmen, who travelled into foreign coun- 
tries as merchants; and Mr. Anderſon thinks it 
probable, that in the year 1248, a ſociety of Eng- 
liſhmen firſt ſat on foot a foreign trade with our 
wool, tin, lead, and leather; which, before, were 
altogether exported by foreign merchants, uſually 
ſtyled merchant- ſtrangers, in the law-books*. This 
clauſe, in behalf of foreign merchants, was proba- 
bly inſerted, becauſe, by formerordinances, merchant- 
ſtrangers were prohibited from coming into England, 
except at the times of public fairs being held; and 
even then they were obliged to leave the kingdom 
in forty days ; which reſtrictions were meant to ſerve 
the native retale-traders, who were ever jealous of 
foreign intruſion. | 

Louis had been crowned king during the life of 
John; but his haughty deportment tended very 
much to weaken that unnatural union which had 
taken place: his army too committed great diſor- 
ders. On the death of John, therefore, his ſon 
Henry, then an infant of only ten years old, was 
acknowledged king, not only by the adherents to 
his father, but by many who had oppoſed kim. 
The earl of Pembroke was appointed regent, during 
the king's minority, which ſeems to be the firit 
inſtance that occurs in the Engliſh hiſtory, of 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol, i. p. 106. 
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ſuch power being delegated to a ſubjet. The earl, 
ſhortly after, fought a deciſive battle with Louis; 
in which the latter made a very inconſiderable 
ſtand, and was ſoon totally defeated, and obliged 
to retreat to France, to collect a freſh force to 
maintain his footing in England. Sailing from 
Calais with a fleet of eighty ſhips, beſides 1 
ports, he was attacked by Hubert de Burgh, g 
vernor of Dover-Caſtle, who had drawn 15 
ther the naval force of the Cinque-Ports, which 
conſiſted of forty ſail. The Engliſh, on this oc- 
caſion, ſupplied their defect of number in ſhips 
and men, by fuperior addreſs, and a more {kilſul 
management of their force. They firſt attacked 
the tranſports, and, by gaining the wind of them, 
ran them down, and ſank the veſſels with all on 
board; whilſt, with their long-bows, they galled 
the enemy in their ſhips of war. To prevent the 
French from boarding them, they ſtrewed large 
quantities of lime upon their decxs, and the wind 
blowing freſh, carried it full in the faces of their 
enemies; who: not able to maintain the fight, made 
to ſhore, and landing at Sandwich, reduced the town 
to aſhes. This defeat at ſea was decifive, for Louis 
was immediately beſieged in London, whilſt the 
Engliſh fleet blocked up the mouth of the Thames. 
In this ſituation, being reduced to extremity, he 
entered into a treaty with the ear] of Pembroke, 
whereby he renounced all his pretended rights to the 
kingdom of England“. 

During the minority of Henry III. the power of 
the barons was confined within due bounds. The 
clergy adhered to his intereſt, and the people fol- 
lowed their ſpiritual guides : theſe were a ſufficient 
counterpoiſe to the whole body of the nobility. No 
ſooner had Henry taken the reins of government 
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into his own hands, than the weakneſs and diſſo— 
jureneſs of his conduct ſpread diſcord and calamity 
through the realm. His profuſeneſs rendered him 
ever poor, and his abject ſpirit inclined him to 
ſubmit to the meaneſt, as well as the baſeſt methods 
of procuring a preſent ſupply. He ſcrupled not 
to beg from his ſubjects, at their own houſes, as if 
he had been aſking charity. Sometimes the plea 
urged was, his deſign of going on a cruſade; then 
his ſubjects were Arained to enable him to re- 
cover his dominions on the continent; or one 
of the royal family was to be portioned off. 
W hilſt practifing theſe contemptible impoſitions, he 
would acknowledge to his parliament of barons, 
that he had hitherto behaved unworthily ; bur, ar 
the ſame time aſſure them, that they ſhould ſee a 
thorough reformation in him, if they would grant 
kim the ſums he required. By ſuch an abject | pro- 
ititution of kingly dignity, he obtained vait ſums; 
which he laviſhed upon paraſites and proititutes; 
at the ſame time, that he was enabled to maintain an 
army of foreign mercenaries, to awe his ſubjects 
into unwilling "obedience. It is not ſurprizing, that 
under the reizn of ſo profligate a prince, the naval 
force of the kingdom ſhould become ineſfectual for 
its defence. A lawleſs ſpirit of rapine having gon 

abroad, one William Marſhall, deſcended from a 
noble family, being diſguſted with the King, com- 
menced pirate, and, fortiſying the little itiand of 
Lundy, at the mourh of the Briſtol channel, made 
great depredations onthe trading veflels which entered 
that port. He was, at length, attacked In his f rong 
hold, and, being taken priſoner, was executed at 
London. But the fate of this adventurer did not 
deter other male-contents from committing the like 


dilorders* . 
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Having practiſed every method of extorting mo- 
ney from his ſubjects, which mean chicane could 
ſuggeſt, the king, at length, entered into a treaty 
with his brother of France, whereby, in conſidera- 
tion of a ſum of money, he formally renounced all 
claim, or title, to the dukedom of Normandy and 
Anjou, and thenceforth expunged them from his 
titles“. 

This act was only wanting to fill up the meaſure 
of his crimes, and draw down upon him the reſent- 
ment of an abuſed people. Ihe Cinque-Ports, 
ever ſteady to his father's intereſts, threw off their 
allegiance, and fitted out a conſiderable fleet for 
the ſervice of the barons. But as theſe were times 
of great licence, the inhabitants of thoſe ports pre- 
ſently forgot the motives which led them to take 
up arms, and made prize of all ſhips, indiſcrimi- 
nately, that fell in their way, whether Engliſh or 
foreign. The ſpirit and conduct of prince Edward, 
the king's eldeſt fon, ſuppreſſed, at length, theſe 
acts of violence, 

After Edward had fought his father's battles with 
eminent ſucceſs, his paſſion for arms led him to 
make a voyage to Syria, to ſupport the Chriſtian 
cauſe againſt the Infidels. In the war which was 
waged with the Saracens, Edward, like his prede- 
ceſſor Richard, eclipted every other European ge- 
neral. Here he narrowly eſcaped falling by the 
poinard of an aſſaſſin. After having continued 
three years with the Chriſtian league, he embarked 
on his return home, and touching at the Iſland of 
Sicily, he there received advice of the death of the 
king, his father, who died on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1271, after having reigned ſomewhat 
more than fifty- ſix years, and lived ſixty-ſix. In 
his reign, a ſpirit of liberty had diffuſed itſelf from 
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the corporate towns through the whole maſs of 
people, and ever after blazed forth at convenient 
ſcaſons. 

In the eleventh year of Henry's reign, the bur- 
geſſes of Liverpool obtained, for a fine of ten marks, 
that their town ſhould be a corporation by charter, 
and a free burg for ever; with a merchant- guild, 
and other liberties“. 

Mr. Madox ſuppoſes, that, about the year 1232, 
Henry granted a piece of ground, called the Stecl- 
yardF, in the city of London, to certain merchants 
of Flanders, and of the Hanſe-Towns Þ of Ger- 
many, viz. Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne, 
&c. for the maintaining of their commerce and mer- 
chandize, duty free: yet others think the tirſt eſta- 
bliſhment of the German merchants of the Steel- 
yard, conſiderably older than this king's reign, 
though it is admitted, on all hands, that, for ſervices 
which theſe Hanſeatics rendered him by their 
ſhips, in his foreign wars with France, this king 
augmented their privileges; and ſeveral German 
authors think, that thoſe foreign merchants were 
fixed at London, at leaſt as early as the Norman 
Conqueſt. Four years after this, viz. in 1236, 
we find the Cologne merchants the principal mana- 
gers of the Steel-yard Society in London; for by a 
charter, in the twentieth year of Henry the Third's 
reign, he grants thoſe merchants an exemption 
from two ſhillings, which they were accuſtomed 
to pay, and from all other cuſtoms ; and alſo, that. 
they might ſafely reſort to fairs, and buy and ſell 


* Madox's Hiſt. of the Exchequer, ch. XI. p. 288. + So named, from 
their dealing much in iron and ſteel: but Lambetius, in his Origines Ham- 
burgenſes, thinks, that the name of Stecl-yard, or, as he calls it, Staclhot, 
which he gives to their houſe in Thames-ſtreet, London, is only a contrac- 
tion of Sraplehott, a place for keeping merchendize, by way of a general 
warehouſe, t The word Hanſe, as explained by Lambetius, ſignities 
- fociety, or college; from a German word, ſignilying a Confederacy, or 
ociety, 
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freely ; and three years afterwards, their privileges 
were further extended. 

Here, ſays Mr. Anderſon, the German merchants 
lived in a fore of collegiate life for ſeveral centuries, 
being walled in, and locked up, with ſtrong gates, 
every night; carrying on a moſt gainful commerce 
by engrofling, for a long time, the whole foreign 
trade of the kingdom, both for importation and 
exportation, in their own foreign ſhipping“; and, 
in the year 1266, Henry granted a diploma, in 
which are theſe words: © We grant to the merchants 
of Hamburg, for ourſelves and our heirs, that they 
thall have their ſociety, or college, by or to them- 
ſelves, throughout all our kingdom, for ever.” 
"Theſe Steel-yard merchants, or Hanſeatics, were 
bound, in cafe London ſhould, at any time, be be- 
fieged by an enemy, to bear one-third part of the 
expence of guarding and defending the gate of 
London, Med Bilhopſzate ; and were alſo bound 
to keep that gate in repair, at the expence of two 
hundred and ten marks, or four hundred and twenty 
pounds iterlingF. 

Gerard Malynes, who wrote in the reign of 
James I. aſſerts, that the merchants of the Staple 
were the firſt, and moſt ancient, commercial 
ſocicty in England; and, were ſo . from 
their exporting the ſtaple wares of the king- 
dom, which were then only the rough materials 
for manufactures, and conſiſted of wool, ſkins, 
lead, and tin. That ſociety was put under certain 
regulations for the benefit of the public, and was 
the means of bringing in conſiderable wealth to 
the nation, as well before as afier the making of 
woollen cloth in England. But whether theſe, or 
the merchant adventurers, were firſt eſtabliſhed, is 
of very little conſequence for us now'to know. 


Vol. i. p. 11. + Howcll's Londinopolis, p. 98. 
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The hiſtoriographers of the city of y . s. d. 
London have, from their archives, 
found, that for half only of the year 
1268, there was paid to the crown ſ 
for cuſtoms of all foreign mer- 
chandize, - - - 


6 10 


markets; and alſo at the city-gates, 


For tolls in the fleſh, fiſh, and corn- 
289 6 41 
and in Smithfield, &c. — : 


— 


L. 364 13 23 


W hich is equal to 1093 19 7of our preſent money. 
Or, on an average, 2187 19 3 yearly. 


In the year 1269, a treaty of commerce was en- 
tered into between Henry III. and Magnus, kin 
of Norway; by which it was ſtipulated, that the 
merchants of either kingdom might freely reſort 
to the other, to buy and ſell merchandize; but nor 
to carrry away their goods, until paid for. Such alto 
as ſhould happen to be ſhipwrecked, might freely 
ſave and carry away what belonged to them out of 
ſuch wreck, and ſhould be aſſiſted therein by the 
magiſtrates, &c. of each reſpective kingdom, where 
ſuch wreck ſhould happen“. 

In this reign a ſtatute paſſed againſt uſury, which 
was then the well-known, and only name, for in- 
tereſt of money, by which minors coming into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the effects of their anceſtors, were exempt 
from paying intereſt due thereon, at the time of 
ſuch poſſeſſor's deceaſe, until he arrived at full 
age ; which proves that uſury, or intereſt of money, 
was then legally demanded in the common courſe 
of tranſactions, between man and man: but we 
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find no fixed rate, or ſtandard of intereſt, ſettled 
by any law of the realm, till the thirty-ſeventh year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. in the year 1546“. 

Matthew Paris aſſerts, that the only tin-mines 
known in the world were thoſe of Cornwall and 
Devonſhire, until, in the year 1241, a Corniſh man, 
who had fled his country for miſdemeanors, and re- 
ſided in Germany, diſcovered ſome in Bohemia, and 
other parts of that empire. 

De Mailly obſerves, that the uſual way of fighting 
at ſea, in thoſe times, was, either by running their 
ſhips violently againſt thoſe of their opponents, 
whereby the weaker of the two was liable to be 
funk, if thoſe that navigated her had not the addreſs 
to avoid the ſhock; or by throwing darts, javelins, 
arrows, ſtones, &c. at each other; or elſe by grap- 
pling their enemy's ſhip, and fighting, hand to hand, 
with ſpears, arrows, and other weapons. 


* Sec page 288. 
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The Naval Hiſtory of England, during the Reigns of 
Edward the Firſt, Edward the Second, and Edward 
the Third; and that of Richard Il. An. Dom. 


1274—1399- 


HE. three laſt reigns preſent to our view a 

ſucceſſion of kings, who may well be conſi- 
dered as the ſcourges of the nation which they go- 
verned. Poſſeſſed of neither talents nor virtues, 
that power which they received for the purpoſe of 
promoting the intereſts of the community at large, 
they made an inſtrument of oppreſſion, and the 
means of gratifying their pride and rapacity. If, 
under the rule of ſuch princes, the nation made a 
progreſs in its commerce and ſtrength, it muſt be 
attributed, altogether, to the native ſpirit of the 
people. Too vigorous to be ſuppreſſed, it roſe 
ſuperior to the reſtraints under which it was laid. 
The hiſtory of ſuch a period furniſhes little more 
than a detail of the vices and crimes of men : a 
brighter ſcene, however, opens to our view, in the 
reign which we are now entering upon. Edward 
the Firſt was a prince, who juſtly deſerves, allowance 
being made for the ferocious manners of the times, 
the encomium paid by the courtly Roman poet ta 
Auguſtus Cæſar; for he defended England by his 
arms, adorned it by his virtues, and reformed it b 
his laws“; inſomuch that he has been ſtyled the 
Engliſh Juſtinian f. Poſſeſſed of great natural 
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talents, and ſucceeding a prince whole weakneſs 
and injuſtice had rendered his reign unhappy, Ed- 
ward was ſenſible, that nothing but a ſtrict admi— 
niſtration of juſtice could, on the one ſide, curb a 
nobility, whom the incapacity of the preceding 
reigns had rendered turbulent; and, on the other, 
appeaſe and conciliate the people, by ſecuring the 
property of individuals. To this end, he made ju— 
riſprudence the principal object oſ his attention; and 
ſo much did it improve under his government, that 
the mode of proceſs became fixed and ſettled; and 
Sir Matthew Hale aſſerts, that more improvement 
was made in the laws of England, during the firſt 
thirteen years of his reign, than all the ages ſince 
his time have done. 

As Edward came to an undiſputed throne, the 
oppoſite intereſts were proportionably feeble. The 
barons were exhauſted by mutual diſſentions; the 
clergy hated the pope ; and the people, as is evident 
from ſome inſurrections at that time, were not much 
ſatisfied with the clergy. It was natural to ſuppoſe, 
that a politic and a conquering prince would take 
this opportunity of giving the royal prerogative its 
former ſplendor and authority. However, he was 
ſatisfied with moderate power, and only labuured to 
be formidable to his enemies. 

The firſt exploit performed by this gallant prince, 
was the reduction of the Welſh. Llewellin was, at 
that time, king of theſe indigenous inhabitants of 
Britain; and being a bold and enterprizing prince, 
his ambitious views were carried to a romantic ex- 
tent, from an ancient prophecy ſaid to have been 
delivered by Merlin, by which he appeared to be 
deſtined to poſſels the whole kingdom, without a 
rival. Theſe conceits led him to refuſe paying 
homage to king Edward, at the ſame time that he 
ſtrengthened himſelf by marrying the daughter 
of Simon Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, who had 

3 been 
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been the leader of the male-contents in the former 
reign, and was ſlain 1n battle, fighting againſt his 
ſovereign. Edward immediately put himſelf in 
motion, and entered Wales with a great army, whilſt 
his cet harafled the coaſt, This lo effectually an- 
noyed the Welſh, that the haughty Llewellin was 
brought to ſue for peace“; which, being extorted 
from him in his extremity, was obſerved no longer 
than he found himſelf unable, effectually, to break 
it, Six years after the peace had been concluded, 
he quitted his mountainous heights, and laid waſte 
the country bordering on his frontiers. To oppoſe 
this furious inroad, Edward drew together the whole 
force of his kingdom, and, in a "pitched battle, 
totally defeated the Welſh army, and flew their tur- 
bulent chief. After this deciſive victory, nothing 
remained to oppole his progreſs quite through the 
country. His queen being then with child, he ſenr 
ſor her to Caernarvon, where ſhe was ſoon ter de- 
livered of a prince, whom the king named Edward, 
and created prince of Wales, thereby uniting it to 
the kingdom of England as a principality; which 
has ever ſince deſcended to the eldeſt ſon of the 
crown. Nor did his endeavours to conciliate the 
affections of his new ſubjects ſtop here; for he en- 
couraged them to apply to inland and foreign trade, 
mors than any of their native princes had done ; 
whilſt he ſecured their fidelity by diſtributing large 
tracts of country to his nobility ; eſtabliſhed the 
Engliſh laws, appointed ſheriffs, and other officers, 
and kept all the ports in his own hands f. Foreign 
conqueſts might add to the glory, but this added to 
the felicity of the kingdom. Ihe Welſh were now 
blended with their conquerors; and, in the revolu- 
tion of a few ages, all national animoſity was en- 
tirely forgotten. 
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In the next year *, the firſt ſtatute was enacted, 
to enable merchants to recover their debts, on 
which account it bears the name of fatute-mer- 
chant. Two years after, there was a ſecond ſtatute- 
merchant at Wincheſter t, for enabling merchants, 
as well in fairs and markets, as in towns and cities, 
effectually to recover their debts. *© The want 
of which good regulation,” ſays the preamble to 
this act, © has occaſioned many merchants to fall 
into poverty, and alſo hindered foreign merchants 
ſrom coming into this realm with their merchan- 
dize, to the great damage of merchants, and of 
all the realm.” The act mentions only three 
cities in England, viz. London, York, and Briſtol, 
the mayors of which are empowered to hear the 
pleas of the merchants againit their debtors, and 
to determine on the plaint. Herein the firſt in- 
ſtance occurs, ſince the Norman Conqueſt, of a 
legal encouragement being given to foreign mer- 
chants, or merchant-ſtrangers, as they were ſtyled, 
who, in general, met with many diſcouragements 
from the prejudices of the natives againſt fo- 
reigners: ſo little was the true intereſt of the 
nation then underſtood. Theſe foreigners were 
chiefly Lombards, and other merchants of ltaly, 
viz, from Genoa, Florence, Lucca, Piſa, and 
Venice, who then ſupplied all the reſt of Chriſten- 
dom weſtward, with Indian and Arabian ſpices and 
drugs; alſo with their own fine manufactures of 
filk and ſtuffs, and with the wines and fruits of 
Italy 4. 

A treaty of amity and commerce was, about this 
time, entered into between the king of England, 
and Eric, king of Norway : the commerce carried 
on with the Norwegians was, at that time, confined 
to the port of Lynn- Regis 5. 
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On the death of Alexander, king of Scotland, 
ſeveral competitors aroſe for the crown. A civil 
war impended, and nothing but an umpire, ap- 
pointed by mutual conſent, could determine the 
conteſt without blood. All agreed to ſubmit the 
deciſion of their reſpective titles to the king of 
England. Edward readily conſented to become 
arbiter of this important queſtion. After long deli- 
berations, in which great care was taken to incul- 
cate a latent right which Edward poſſeſſed to the 
crown of Scotland, the prize was awarded to Baliol, 
who was placed on the throne leſs as a king, than as 
a vaſſal of England. 

Baliol was deſcended from the eldeſt daughter of 
David, earl of Huntingdon, whilſt Robert Bruce, 
another claimant, was ſomewhat nearer in deſcent, 
though by a younger daughter; he, therefore, re- 
fuſed to acknowledge the juſtice of the deciſion 
which invalidated his claims : this ſpirit of oppoſi- 
tion Edward was not inclined to ſuppreſs, as he well 
knew that his own intereſt was beſt promoted by 
diſſentions being kept up in Scotland. 

At this time many important laws were paſſed of 
great public utility. By an act of parliament *, 
all kinds of merchandize were permitted to be ex- 
ported from Ireland, except to the king's enemies ; 
which ſhews, that commerce was not ſo well un- 
derſtood as to be made, in any degree, ſubſervient 
to the political interefts of princes and ſtates : for 
doubtleſs then, as well as now, there were ſome 
Iriſh commodities, that interfered with the like in 
England ; particularly wool and leather. And in 
much later times , all kinds of merchandize, 
without exception, were allowed to be imported and 
exported, to and from Ireland, as well by aliens as 
denizens : which liberty, in later days, was deemed 
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unſafe and dangerous. Indeed the exigencies of the 
times, which the Iriſh took care to avail themſelves 
of, in the year 1779, procured for that country a 
grant of the like immunities. 

In the year 1290, the Jews were utterly expelled 
England, after they had lived there even before 
the Norman Conqueſt. The number that were 
driven out of the kingdom at this time, is ſaid to be 
between ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand ; men, wo- 
men, and children. They had been expelled France 
in 1143. By their money-tranſactions, they had 
become very rich in England; more eſpecially in 
the great towns, as London, Briſtol, York, Lin- 
coln, Oxford, &c. Their greedineſs of gain, and 
injurious dealings, had long made them obnoxious 
to the nation: but the preſents theſe people made 
to the kings, and their miniſters, for a long time 
ſtemmed the torrent of popular clamour. lt is 
computed they had paid to the crown, during the 
latter part of the reign of Henry III. and the be- 
ginning of Edward I. in the ſpace of ſeven years 
only, four hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, or 
one million two hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds 
of our modern money. For the purpoſe of fleecing 
theſe people, an office was created, which was called 
the Exchequer of the Jews, where all matters re- 
lating to them were regiſtered; and they had allo a 
zuſticiary appointed by the king. The realon aſ- 
ſigned for their expulſion was, their exorbitant uſury, 
and their debaſing and diminiſhing the coin of the 
realm, together with many other unlawful practices“. 
Sir Edward Coke thinks they were not, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, legally baniſhed, but that the act of par- 
liament, called de Judaiſina f, having baniſhed their 
uſury, they thereupon choſe to baniſh themſelves 
into foreign parts, where they might live by their 
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uſury ; and that they, for that end, petitioned the 
king, that a certain day might be fixed for their de- 
parting the realm, with his ſafe conduct; but others 
think they were all forcibly expelled the kingdom. 
Hitherto the king of England had kepr on good 
terms with the king of France ; but, at length, a vi- 
olent miſunderſtanding aroſe, contrary to the wiſh of 
Edward, whole views were confined to the internal 
government of his kingdom, and to the reduction of 
Scotland; the ſituation of that kingdom giving the 
moſt flatrering encouragement to his ambition. 
Some Engliſh ſailors belonging to the Cinque- 
Ports, being in a port of Normandy, were inſulted 
by ſome of the natives; when a fray enſued, and 
one ſeaman was killed. The quarrel prelently 
became a national one: each party thinking itſelf 
aggrieved, had recourſe to the ſword. One nation 
ſeized, without ſcruple, on the veſſels of the other, 
and cruelly put to death, without diſtinction, all 
whom they found on board. This piratical war 
was carried on for a long time. At length the ſea- 
ports of each kingdom agreed to decide the diſpute 
by a pitched battle, on the fea, mid-way between 
Normandy and the coaſt of Kent. A furious en- 
gagement followed, in which the Engliſh vanquiſhed 
their enemies amidſt an appalling fury of ele- 
ments; ſnow, hail, and a dreadful tempeſt beating 
down on the combatants. The ſlaughter of the 
French was very great, many of their ſhips were 
ſunk, and two hundred and forty ſail are ſaid to have 
been taken“ . The king of France, enraged at 
this proceeding, ſummoned Edward to appear, 
and anſwer for what had happened, on a day aſ- 
ſigned. On the king not complying with this man- 
date, judgment was given that he ſhould loſe his 
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dukedom of Aquitaine, as well as the other pro- 
vinces which he held as feudatories of the kingdom 
of France. The perfidy of the French monarch, 
in the farther management of this diſpute, deſerves 
to be recorded. By the interpoſition of the queen- 
dowager of France, and the queen- conſort, a treaty 
was ſet on foot with Edmund earl of Lancaſter, 
brother to the king of England, for accommodating 
the differences between the two ſovereigns. By 
this treaty it was agreed, that, to fave the honour 
of king Philip, a few French troops ſhould be ad- 
mitted into certain forts and cities; and that, after 
this mark of ſubmiſſion, they ſhould be withdrawn ; 
and letters of ſafe conduct being granted to king 
Edward, he ſhould paſs the ſeas, and ſettle every 
difference in a perſonal conference with the king of 
France, who would withdraw his troops, and va- 
cate the ſentence in forty days after the ſubmiſſion. 
Edward accordingly complied with the conditions ; 
but when Philip was required to fulfil his part of 
the contract, by cauling his troops to evacuate the 
towns, he pretended an utter ignorance of any ſuch 
condition having been made, and inſiſted on keeping 
what he held ©: 

Whether Edward was convinced that continental 

offeſſions were deſtructive of the true intereſt of 
e or that he thought a war with Philip of 
France would prevent him from carrying into effect 
his deſigns againſt Scotland; we find him taking 
no other ſteps to chaſtiſe this notorious breach of 
faith in Philip, than fitting out three fleets, well 
provided with men and ammunition; one from 
Yarmouth, which was commanded by John de 
Boutecourt; another from Portſmouth, under the 
direction of William de Leibourne; the third, 
which had the care of the weſtern coaſt, was 
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provided in the ports of Ireland. Each of theſe 
fleets was very active in annoying the enemy. 

At the ſame time we find him engaged in a ſea- 
war with the king of Caſtile; for, in Mr. Rymer's 
Collection, is a letter from Dionyſus, king of Por- 
tugal, wherein he beſeeches him to make peace with 
the king of Caſtile, ſince not only the parties at 
war ſuffered much in their perſons, goods, and ſhips, 
but even likewiſe thoſe of other nations, carrying 

their goods in the ſhips of either party *. 
At this time the firit inſtance occurs of letter of 
marque and repriſals being authentically granted by 
the crown: it appears, that they took their riſe from 
the following circumſtance; a merchant of Bayonne, 
in Gaſcony, where the king at that time was , had 
gone with a ſhip to the coaſt of Barbary, where he 
took in a cargo of almonds, raiſins, and figs: on 
his voyage back, his ſhip and cargo were ſeized on 
by ſome armed force from Liſbon, as he lay at 
anchor on the Portugueſe coaſt, and were carried 
into Liſbon, where the whole was made prize of; 
the king of Portugal receiving a tenth ſhare, not- 
withſtanding England and Portugal were then at 
peace. Ihe ſhip and cargo thus piratically ſeized, 
were valued at ſeven hundred pounds (two thouſand 
one hundred pounds of our preſent money.) On 
the merchant laying his caſe before Edward, the 
king granted him letters of marque | Licentia mer- 
candi] againſt the ſubjects of Portugal, wherever 
he could ſeize their effects, and eſpecially againſt 
thoſe of Liſbon, for five years, or until he ſhould 
reimburſe himſelf all his loſſes, and no longer; 
and to account to the king for any ſurplus he ſhould 
make, over and above his real damage and ex- 


pences J. 
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The year 1296 ſeems to have given riſe to a fa- 
mous mercantile ſociety, which ſubſiſts to this day 
with credit and ſplendor, both in England and 
Germany, viz. the Company of Merchant-adven- 
turers of England. It is ſaid to have ſprung out 
of the guild of mercers of the city of London, 
being an aſſociation of Engliſh merchants, who firſt 
eſtabliſhed a woollen manufacture in England. 
This year they obtained immunities from John, 
duke of Brabant, and ſtapled themſelves at Ant- 
werp *. 

Ihe next year king Edward granted to the 
Flemings a community of merchandize and com- 
merce with England; and, particularly, free li- 
berty to buy and tranſport from his territories in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, or France, wool, and 
all other merchandize ; and there to enjoy the ſame 
privileges as the merchants of Lombardy, or any 
other merchants, whether Engliſh or foreign f. 

About the ſame time an ordinance was made at 
Bruges, in the preſence of Guy, earl of Flanders, 
and Walter, biſhop of Cheſter, high-treaſurer of 
England, concerning the conduct of the ſhips of 
England and Flanders, wherein the firſt mention is 
made of the office of admiral of the Engliſh ſeas ; 
and William de Leybourne is ſo ſtyled, Amiral de 
la mer du dit Roy d' Angleterre T. It may be pre- 
ſumed, that the title was then created, as the ſame 
Leybourne, going with a fleet to convoy prince 
Edmund, the king's brother, to Gaſcony, three 
years before, is ſtyled, in a record preſerved by 
Rymer, captain of the ſeamen and mariners of the 
kingdom and territories of the king. 

We have already ſhewn the deſigns formed by 
Edward to fubject the kingdom of Scotland to the 
crown of England: the firſt ſtep which he took, 
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after placing Baliol on the throne, was ſufficient to 
apprize the Scotch that he meant to extend his ſu- 
perior prerogative to the utmoſt. A merchant of 
Gaſcony preſented a petition to the king of Eng- 
land, ſetting forth, that Alexander, the late king 
of Scotland, had died indebted to him a certain 
fum, which {till remained unpaid, notwithſtanding 
frequent applications had been made to his ſuc- 
oeſſor Baliol for payment. It is very probable, 
that this was a preconcerted plan laid by Edward, 
m order to give him an opportunity of aſſuming a 
juriſdiction over the king of Scotland: however, 
he cauſed that king to be ſummoned to appear at 
Weſtminſter, to anſwer, in perſon, the complaint 
tat was brought againſt him by the merchant. 
Upon ſubjects equally trivial, he ſent ſix different 
ſummonſes at different times, in one year. So that 
Baliol ſoon perceived himſelf only poſſeſſed of the 
name of king, without the authority which ſhould 
properly be annexed to it. Eager to ſhake oft fo 
rroubleſome a maſter, he revolted, and procured 
the pope's abſolution ſor the infraction of the former 
oaths of homage, Edward, upon this, offered the 
crown to Bruce ; willing to play off one king againſt 
the other. Bruce readily accepted the gift, however 
reſtricted and circumſeribed: hereby a ſtrong party 
of Scotch were gained to ſtrengthen the hands of 
Edward, and enable him to fubdue their native 
9 8 0 Many were the victories which each 
rty had to boaſt during the conflict that fol- 
lowed: by theſe the conquerors acquired much 
honour, but each country loſt the braveſt of its 
people. At length Scotland was brought to the 
Jowelt degree of humiliation, and Edward began 
to anticipate the completion of his deſign of uni— 
ting that kingdom, as a conqueſt, to the crown of 
England. But his ſcheme proved abortive : the 
Scoich ſound fatety in deſpair ; and upon the king's 
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return to England, they boldly ſallied down from 
their mountains, upon the Engliſh army which 
was oppoſed to them, and gained a complete victory. 

This defeat ſerved only to rouſe the ſpirit of Ed- 
ward, and determined him to take a ſignal ven- 
geance: for which purpoſe he ſummoned all the 
vaſſals of the crown, without diſtinction. Whilſt he 
was collecting together his entire ſtrength, and 
openly threatening to march into the heart of the 
kingdom, and deſtroy it from ſea to ſea, death put 
an end to his career, and delivered Scotland from 
impending ruin. This prince was taken ill at 
Carliſle, juſt as he was entering the Scottiſh terri- 
tory; and died on the 17th of July, 1307, in the 
ſixty-ninth year of his age, and thirty-fifth of his 
reign, His dying injunctions to his ſon Edward, 
who was deſtined to ſucceed him, were, that his 
heart ſhould be ſent to the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſa- 
lem, and that he ſhould proſecute the war againſt 
the Scotch, until he had entirely ſubdued them : 
He farther directed, that his bones ſhould be car- 
ried about at the head of the army, the more ef- 
fectually to ſtrike terror into an enemy he had ſo 
often ſubdued. 

About the cloſe of the reign of king Edward I. 
thoſe trades carried on in the city of London, which 
required much fuel, ſuch as dyers, brewers, &c. 
firſt began to uſe ſea-coal. This practice ſeveral 
of the nobility and gentry complained of to the 
king, repreſenting it as a public nuiſance; and a 
commiſſion of enquiry was thereupon granted, the 
reſult of which was, that the burning of ſea-coal 
was prohibited, and the conſumer ſubjected to a fine. 
Notwithſtanding which, conſiderable quantities of 
that fuel were brought to the port of London, from 
Newcaſtle-upon-Ilyne. As the quantity of wood 
for fuel decreaſed, the conſumption of this ſubſtitute 
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Bills of Exchange appear to have been in uſe ſo 
long ago as the year 1 07; for we find, in the 
ſecond volume of Rymer's Fædera “, that the pope 
having collected much money in England, by the 
tenths, and other contributions, king Edward J. 
enjoined the Nuncio, that * neither the Engliſh 
coin, nor ſilver, in maſs nor in bullion, ſhould be 
carried out of the kingdom to the pope ; but that 
the ſums ſo raiſed ſhould be delivered to merchants 
in England, to be remitted to the pope by way of 
exchange.” 

About the twentieth year of the reign of this 
prince, the compaſs, or magnetic needle, an in- 
ſtrument of the utmoſt importance to the purpoſes 
of navigation, was diſcovered by Flavio Gioia, an 
inhabitant of Amalſi, on the coaſt of that part of 
the kingdom of Naples called Terra di Lavora. 
More than a century elapſed after this, before any 
advantages were derived from this extraordinary 
acquiſition, When it was firſt uſed upon the ſea, 
and when adopted by other nations, are points not 
determined 1. The power of the magnet to attract 
iron, was known to the ancients, and is mentioned 
by Plato, Ariſtotle, and Pliny : but its directive 
power to cauſe a piece of iron, touched with it, to 
point north and ſouth, is, undoubted!y, of a later 
date. 

« Edward,” ſays Mr. De Lolme, in his Conſti- 
tution of England g, © continually engaged in wars 
either againſt Scotland, or on the continent, ſeein 
moreover his demeſnes conſiderably diminiſhed, was 
often reduced to the moſt preſſing neceſſities. 
But though, in conſequence of the ſpirit of the 
times, he frequently indulged himſelf in particular 
acts of injuſtice, yet he perceived that it was im- 
poſſible to extend a general oppreſſion over a body 
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of nobles, and a people, who ſo well knew how to 
unite in a common cauſe. In order to raiſe ſubſi- 
dies, therefore, he was obliged to employ a new 
method, and to endeavour to obtain, through the 
conſent of the people, what his predeceſſors had 
hitherto expected from their own power. The ſhe- 
riffs were ordered to invite the towns and boroughs, 
of the different counties, to ſend deputies to Par- 
liament; and it is from this æra that we are to date 
the origin of the Houſe of Commons. 

« Tt "muſt be confeſſed, however, that theſe de- 
puties of the people were not, at firſt, poſſeſſed of 
any conſiderable authority. They were far from 
enjoying thoſe extenſive privileges which, in theſe 
days, conſtitute the Houle of Commons a collateral 
part of the government : they were, 1n thoſe times, 
called up only to provide for the wants of the king, 
and approve of the reſolutions taken by him, and 
the aſſembly of the Lords. But it was, never- 
theleſs, a great point gained, to have obtained the 
right of uttering their complaints, aſſembled in a 
body, and in a legal way; to have acquired, inſtead 
of the dangerous reſource of inſurrections, a law- 
fal means of influencing the motions of the govern- 
ment, and thenceforth to have becorne a part of it. 
Whatever diſadvantage might attend the ſtation ar 
fir{/t allotted to them, it was ſoon to be com- 
penſated by tke preponderance the people neceſſarily 
acquire, when they are enabled to act and move 
with concert. 

« And, indeed, this privilege, inſignificant as 
it might chen appear, preſently manifeſted itſelf by 
the moſt conſidetable effects. In ſpite of his re- 
1 i&tance, and after many evaſions unworthy of ſo 

cat a king, Edward was obliged to confirm the 
Kon Charter ; ; he even confirmed tt eleven times 
in the courle of his reign. It was moreover enacted, 
chat whatever ſhould be done contrary to it, ſhould 
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be null and void; that it ſhould be read twice a year 
in all cathedrals; and that the penalty of excommu- 
nication ſhould be denounced againſt any one who 
ſhould pretume to violate it. 

« At length, he converted into an eſtabliſhed 
law, a privilege of which the Engliſh had hitherto 
had only a precarious enjoyment ; and, in the ſtatute 
de Tallagio non concedendo, he decreed, that no tax 
ſhould be laid, nor impoſt levied, without the joint 
conſent of the Lords and Commons. A moſt im- 
portant ſtatute, which, in conjunction with Magna 
Charta, forms the baſis of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
If, from the latter, the Engliſh are to date the ori- 
gin of their liberty, from the former they are to 
date the eſtabliſhment of it à and as the Great 
Charter was the bulwark that protected the freedom 
of individuals, ſo was the ſtatute in queſtion the 
engine which protected the charter itſelf ; and, by 
the help of which, the people were, thenceforth, 
to make legal conqueſts over the authority of the 


” 


Crown, 


EDWARD the Second ſucceeded his father in 
the twenty-third year of his age. He was a prince 
of very confined abilities; and, in his youth, had 
attached himſelf to a foreign adventurer, named 
Gaveſton. This man's proper name, according to 
Mr. Campbell, was, Peter de Gaberſton. He was 
a native of Gaſcony ; endowed with every accom- 
quien of perſon and mind that prepoſſeſs man- 
ind with a favourable opinion, but concealing a 
foul and abandoned diſpoſition. Like another 
Catiline, he had a head to contrive, a tongue 
to enforce, and a hand to execute, any miſchief. 
The diſcerning father ſaw, with concern, the par- 
tiality which his heir-apparent ſhewed to this minion, 
whom he had baniſhed the kingdom ; and therefore 

made 
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made 1t his dying requeſt to his ſon, never to recall 
this corruptor of his youth. But no ſooner was the 
young king placed on the throne, than, in open 
contempt of his dying father's admonitions, Ga- 
veſton was reſtored to favour. He next ſolemnized 
a marriage, which his father had before concluded 
for him, with the princeſs Iſabella, daughter to 
Philip the Fair, king of France. 

The wealth and diſtinctions heaped on the 
king's favourite, ſoon alienated the affections of his 
nobles: the barons had been controuled in the 
former reign, by the dignity and prudence of the 
king; but the incapacity of the ſon cauſed the 
dormant ſpirit of oppoſition to revive. An army 
was aſſembled to oppoſe and pull down this fa- 
vourite: Gaveſton fell into the hands of his enemies, 
who, without the formality of a trial, cauſed him to 
be beheaded “. 

Civil commotion being thus begun, the nobleſt 
blood in the kingdom flowed in torrents on the 
ſcaiiold, and in the field. The Scotch, who, in 
the laſt reign, were well nigh ſubdued, encouraged 
by the diſtractions which prevailed in England, and 
led on by Robert Bruce, whom Edward the Firſt 
had made king, entered England. The king of Eng- 
land hereupon ſhook off that ſupineneſs which ſo 
cloſely adhered to him, and marched, with a power- 
ful army, towards the north : but he took his mea- 
ſures ſo ill, that, in a general engagement between 
him and Bruce, the Engliſh were entirely defeated. 
After the Scottiſh army had ravaged the way of 
England, the king of that country had the audatity 
to attempt the entire reduction of Ireland; for 
which purpoſe he ſent over his brother, named Ed- 
ward, who took upon him the titie of king of 
Ireland. But lord Roger Mortimer being deſpatched 
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to make head againſt theſe invaders, engaged and 
routed the Scotch, at Armagh; in which action 
Edward, the ſelf- created king of Ireland, was 
ſlain. 

A miſunderſtanding ariſing between Charles IV. 
(who had ſucceeded his father in the throne of France) 
and Edward, the latter determined to ſend over 
his queen Iſabella, who was ſiſter to the former, 
to accommodate the difterences. Under pretence 
of inveſting prince Edward, the king's eldeſt ſon, 
with the dukedom of Aquitaine, and earldom of 
Poictou, his father was led to permit him to paſs over 
to France, where a treaty of marriage was ſet on foot 
between the prince, then fourteen years of age, and 
Philippa, the daughter of the earl of Hainault. The 
king was no ſooner informed of this intended mar- 
riage, than he ſent poſitive orders for the return 
of his queen and ſon to England ; which not bein 
complied with, he cauſed them to be proclaimed 
enemies to the kingdom. And here the only in- 
ſtance occurs, during this reign, of the Engliſh 
fleet being employed. On this occaſion war was 
declared againſt France. The admiral of the north 
and of the ſouth, together with the warden of the 
Cinque-Ports, and conſtable of Dover-Caſtle; were 
directed to guard the coaſt from all invaders, and to 
ſeize and deſtroy all French merchantmen that 
ſhould be found upon the ſeas. Ihe vigilance of 
theſe officers was fuch, that in a ſhort time they 
brought into the Engliſh ports, one hundred and 
twenty fail of ſhips, belonging to Normandy “. 

At this tune the queen began to entertain a cri- 
minal paſſion for Roger lord Mortimer, which fo 
offended her brother king Charles, who was like- 
wiſe tired of the war with England, on account of 
the loſſes which the trade of his kingdom ſuſtained, 
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that he cauſed Iſabella to quit his court. The 
queen ſoon after landed in Suffolk with three thou- 
ſand men, collected in the earldom of Hainault, 
determined to attack the king her huſband. So 
general was the reſort of the nobility to her ſtandard, 
that the king found himſelf abandoned, and forced 
to retire into Wales, where he was ſoon after 
ſeized, and made priſoner. In this ſituation he 
was compelled to abdicate his crown, which, by 
the authority of parliament, was placed on the 
head of his ſon. The unhappy Edward -did nor 
long ſurvive the loſs of his dignity. Being removed 
from place to place, he was, at length, brought to 
Berkley-Caſtle, where he was baſely murdered on 
the 21ſt of September, 1327, after having reigned 
twenty years: in which period the vigour of trade 
was conſiderably impaired; one great cauſe of 
which was a famine, which continued for ſeveral 
years. The only country in the northern parts of 
Europe, where trade and manufactures ſeem to 
have riſen to any conſiderable height, was Flanders; 
for when Robert, earl of that country, was applied 
to by Edward, to break off commerce with the 
Scotch, whom Edward called his rebels, and repre- 
ſented as excommunicated, on that account, by 
the church ; the earl replied, that Flanders was al- 
ways conſidered as common and free, and open to 
all nations“. | 

The great demand for Engliſh wool in Brabant, 
Artois, and Flanders, induced king Edward II. to 
ordain a ſtaple for it to be fixed at one certain 
place, or port, in the Netherlands, for the better 
aſcertaining of the duties thereon, The mayor and 
commonalty of the merchants of the Staple, were 
authorized ro appoint the place ; and the city of 
Antwerp enjoyed that privilege, At the ſame time 
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an excluſive right of exporting wool, either by 
Engliſh or foreign merchants, was granted to the 
eight following ports of England, viz. Weymouth, 
Southampton, Boſton, Yarmouth, Hull, Lynn, 
Ipſwich, and Newcaltle “. 

In the year 1323, five Venetian gallies, laden 
with merchandize, having entered the port of South- 
ampton, the crews, in a fray with the townſimen, 
happened to kill an Engliſhman. What revenge was 
taken for this murder is not ſaid ; but it ſhould ſeem, 
that the Venetian merchants, in conſequence of this 
miſunderſtanding, diſcontinued their uſual viſits to 
the Engliſh ports. Edward II. in order to recover 
to his ſubjects their former trade with the Venetians, 
publiſhed a free pardon for the merchants, officers, 
and ſailors of thoſe five gallies, and full liberty for 
them, and all other Venetian ſhips, to reſort to the 
Engliſh ports, and to trade there T. From hence 
the nature of the commerce, between England and the 
States eſtabliſhed in the Mediterranean, may be in- 
ferred. Two years after this, the king granted his 
protection, and ſafe conduct, to all Venetian mer- 
chants reſorting to England, during ten years ; with 
liberty to ſell their merchandize in England, and to 
return honie in ſafety, without having either their 
perſons or goods ſtopped, en account of other people's 
crimes, or debts; on condition that they paid the 
uſual duties, and exerciſed none but legal merchan- 
dize. This excepting, or laving clauſe, (the ſe— 
cond of its kind hitherto to be found in the Fædera) 
was probably the condition on which the ſtate of 
Venice accepted of the liberty of commerce here 
granted : for what ſtate, or nation, would tamely 
ſubmit to ſuch abject conditions, as to permit their 
innocent merchants (as the former practice was) to 
be liable both to the debts and crimes of others of 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. i. p. 152, + Rymer's Faderay 
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their countrymen ? As there is no clauſe in this 
grant in behalf of Fngliſh merchants trading to 
Venice, it is probable, tha then the Engliſh had 
not extended their commerce to ſo great a diſtance. 
Edward the Second granted a ſafe conduct to all 
merchantz of Portugal retorting to England, on 
27ing the uſual cultoms. This treaty of com- 
merce, between England and Portugal, is preſerved 
in Mr. Kymer's Fadera * and is the firſt extant. 


During the minority of EDWARD the Third, 
his abandoned mother, the queen Iſabella, prompted 
him to many ſteps that were highly improper, and 
to ſome that were cruel and unjuſt. His doing ho- 
mage to Philip VI. then ſtyling himſelf king of 
France, for the provinces which he held of that 
kingdom, to the prejudice of his own title to the 
crown, is to be ranked among the firſt; and bring- 
ing his uncle Edmund to the ſcaffold, for a vague 
and imaginary charge of treaſon, belongs to the 
ſecond. But four years after he had been inveſted 
with the title of king f, when he was about nine- 
teen years of age, he aſſumed to himſelf the reins 
of government. lis firſt act of power was to 
ſeize on Mortimer, the queen-dowager's paramour, 
which he effected at the hazard of his life. This 
favourite was dragged from the queen's apartment 
at Nottingham, in "the moſt ignominious manner, 
and conveyed to London. Ihe parhament ſoon 
after e eee im to death, without permitting 
him to urge any plea in his own behalf: ſuch was 
the prevailing violence of the times! At the ſame 
time the queen was committed priſoner to the 
caſtle of Ritings, in Norfolk ; in which condition 
ihe remained twenty-five ycars, abandoned to uni- 
verſal contempt. 


Vol. iii. p. 107. 1 An. Dom. 1332. 
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Henceforward king Edward ruled like a great 
prince, and one who had his own honour, and the 
reputation of the kingdom, at heart. He firſt 
turned his arms againſt the Scotch, who had done 
incredible miſchief in the north; and reſolving to 
repair the diſhonour he had ſuſtained during the 
weak adminiſtration of his mother, he prepared 
both an army and a fleet, for the invaſion of that 
country. Violent ſtorms on the coaſt wrecked 
moſt of his largeſt ſhips, and rendered the reſt 
unſerviceable; yet he proſecuted his deſigns fo 
effectually by land, as to depoſe David Bruce, the 
deſcendant of him whom Edward the Firſt had raiſed 
to the throne of Scotland, and placed Edward Ba- 
liol in his room, who did him homage as his ac- 
knowledged fovereign. Having effected theſe pur- 
poles, he directed his attention to objects of greater 
importance. The crown of France he conſidered 
as devolving to him in right of his mother, and he 
prepared to ſupport his pretenſions by force of arms. 

France, at that time, was by no means ſo exten- 
ſive as at preſent. It comprekended neither Dau- 
phiné, Provence, nor Franche-Comté. It was ren- 
dered ſtill more feeble from the nature of its go— 
vernment : ſeveral powerful neighbours, who pro- 
feſſed themſelves to be vaſſals of that crown, rather 
ſerved to weaken than ſtrengthen the monarchy. 
Philip the Fourth, the father of Iſabella, queen of 
England, left three ſons, Louis, Philip, and Charles. 
The firſt ſucceeded his father, and was the tenth of 
that name. After his death, he leaving only a 
daughter, a queſtion aroſe about the validity of 
the Salic or Salian law, which anciently prevailed 
among the Franks, and imported, that no fe- 
male ſhould ſucceed to an inheritance. It now 
became a queltion whether that law extended to 
the poſſeſſion of the crown, As this is a ſubject of 


conſi- 
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conſiderable importance, it is neceſſary to expatiate 
ſomewhat upon it. Hitherto it had never been a 
matter of enquiry in France, whether a female could 
ſacceed to the government uf the kingdom. Laws 
are only made to regulate what may happen by 
what has happened already ; and, as an inſtance of 
this kind had never before occurred, there was no 
precedent to decide the preſent queſtion, , The con- 
duct of the courts of juili:-, in determining caſes 
of deſcent, were the only precedents to be pro- 
duced. The parliament of France had often ad- 
judged the ſucceſſion, in the provinces, to women. 
Artois had formerly been given to a female, in pre- 
ference to the male heir: whilſt the ſucceſſion of 
Champagne had been, on fome occaſions, given to 
the daughters; and on others they were held diſ- 
2 to ſucceed. Philip, the brother of the 
eceaſed Louis, aſſumed the crown in prejudice 
of his niece, and founded his right thereto on the 
Salic law: the younger brother Charles, commonly 
called the Fair, jealous of his elder brother's ad- 
vancement, oppoled his pretenſions, and aſſerted 
the daughter's right to ſucceed her father. The 
cauſe was carried before the French parliament, and 
decided in favour of Philip, who was the fifth of 
that name, This monarch emoyed the crown for 
five years, and dying, left iſſue only daughters. 
His brother Charles, who ſurvived him, then ſaw 
it neceſſary to change his mode of reaſoning, 
and maintain the validity of the law which ex- 
cluded females ; having, indeed, the ſolemn deci- 
ſion of the ſtate, to countenance his change of opi- 
nion. He mounted the throne without oppoſition, 
and enjoyed it for a few years: at the time of his 
death his wife being pregnant, the right of ſucceſ- 
ſion, was in abeyance, until ſhe ſhould be delivered. 
Edward, king of England, claimed the regency of 
| France, 
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France, as being, by his mother Iſabella, rightful 
heir to the crown. Philip de Valois, on the other 
hand, couſin to the laſt king, Charles IV. forcibly 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it, as being the next heir in the 
male line. The claims of Philip were preferred; 
he was conſtituted regent of France, and the queen- 
dowager being brought to bed of a daughter, he 
was thereupon unanimouſly elected king. This hap- 
pened the ſame year that Edward was crowned king 
of England. The plea which Edward urged was 
certainly a very forcible one; he inſiſted, that males 
deſcended from the female line, were not, like their 
mothers, excluded by the Salic law; becauſe, the 
reaſon whereon ſuch law was founded, did not apply 
to them. 

The king of England, determining to maintain 
his pretenſions by arms, formed alliances with the 
emperor Louis, of Bavaria; the earl of Hainault, 
his father-in-law, duke of Brabant, and other 
princes, But his moſt valuable ally was one James 
Arteville, a brewer, of Ghent; who, by his great po- 
pularity, attached the Flemings ſtrongly to the king's 
cauſe. Moſt of the great cities in Flanders de- 
clared againſt the French, and invited king Edward 
thither. 

In the year 1338, Edward drew his numerous 
army down to the coait of Suffolk, and embarked 
them on board a fleet of five hundred fail, which 
conveyed them to Antwerp. Whilſt he was proſe- 
cuting the war by land, the French, and their al- 
lies the Scotch, greatly annoyed the Engliſh coaſt : 
they deſtroyed the town of Haſtings, alarmed all 
the weſtern coaſt, burnt Plymouth, and inſulted 
Briſtol ; whilſt the naval force of England was 
employed on more diſtant ſervice. To retrieve, in 
lome meaſure, the honour of the nation, the Cinque- 
Ports manned all their ſmall craft, and availing 
themſelves of a thick fog, ran over to Boulogne. 


Here 
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Here they ſat fire to the lower town; deſtroyed 
four large ſhips, nineteen gallies, and twenty 
ſmaller veſſels, which lay in their harbour; together 
with the dock and arſenal, which were filled with 
naval ſtores * 

Early in the year 1340, the king returned to 
England, and held a parliament, which liberally 
provided him with ſubſidies for carrying on the 
war; in return for which, he cauſed many ſalutary 
laws to be paſſed, and granted great privileges to 
merchants. After this, with a ſtrong fleet, he 
paſſed over into Flanders, and in his way thither 
gave the French a terrible defeat at ſea. His 
naval force conſiſted of three hundred fail, 
(chiefly high-decked veſſels initead of rallies) 
with which he went in ſearch of the French fleet, 
although it conſiſted of four hundred fail, two hun- 
dred of which were large veſſels, and well raanned. 
He attacked it near SJuys, with ſo much courage 
and conduct, that he gained a complete victory. 
The Engliſh archers did great execution, whiltt 
fighting at a diſtance; and, after ſome time, the 
ſhips grappled each other, when a furious conflict 
enſued, which was maintained during the whole 
day. At length, the ſuperior firmneſs of che Eng- 
liſh decided the event of the battle: the French 
could no longer defend their ſhips; and when 
they began to give way, a terrible ſlaughter enſued ; 
thirty th houfand were cither killed or drowned, and 
both the admirals; of the whole fleet only thirty 
ſhips eſcaped. ' his ſignal naval victory may be 
conſidere! as the greateſt that had ever been gained 
in the narrow ſeas, and the firit that had been won 
by an Fygliſh king in perſon; and Mr. Anderſon 
calls it ſo complete a victory, and ſo terrible a 
ſtaughter of the vanquiſhed, as no naval fight, 
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between England and France, either before or ſince, 
can parallel“. | | : 

. Edward had, from the beginning of his. reign, 
made ſeveral good laws for the regulation of trade, 
and for preſerving to the nation the benefit of its 
wool : whillt he reſided in Flanders, he beheld, with 
attention, the vaſt advantages accruing to the Ne- 
therlands, from their extenſive woollen manu— 
factures; the raw materials of which they obtained 
chiefly from England. When he returned to Eng- 
land; therefore, he promoted, with ſpirit, the eſta- 
bliſhment of manufactures, and the commercial 
views of his people. But the clouds that darkened 
the political horiſon; at that time, prevented him 
from diſcerning the errors of his predeceſſors. 
Strongly impelled to acquire poſſeſſions on the 
continent, in gratifying his ambition he loſt ſight 
of his intereſt; and involved the nation he governed 
in real misfortunes, whilſt he excited it to purſue 
a phantom of dominion. It was not till the latter 
part of his reign, that the illuſion of foreign con- 
queſt was expoſed, by the loſs of every poſſeſſion 
which he had acquired on the continent, Calais onl 
excepted : he then accompliſhed the eſtabliſhment 
of the woollen manufacture throughout England, 
which has, from that time, been gradually advancing 
to its preſent ſtate of perfection. 

In the year 1345, Edward again paſſed over into 
Flanders, where Philip had been labouring to ruin 
his intereſt. The king of England determined to 
compel the earl of that territory to ſwear fealty to 
him as his ſovereign, or to diſpoſſeſs him of his do- 
minion. Having reached, with a ſmall ſquadron, 
the harbour of Sluys, he ſummoned a council on 
board his great ſhip the Catharine; at which Arte- 
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ville, the brewer, and ſuch Flemings as were in 
the Engliſh intereſt, aſſiſted. This partiſan of 
Edward had been conſidered as taking part with 
him from patriotic views, by which he drew after 
him the popular cry, and became the 1dol of the 
people; but when it was found that he aimed at 
transferring the government to the family of Ed- 
ward, (it being deſigned to erect Flanders into z 
dukedom, and to give 1t to the prince of Wales) 
a general diſcontent took place, and the Flemings 
began to execrate the man they had ſo lately vene- 
rated : they were defirous of humbling their lord, 
and of fixing bounds to his power, but abhorred 
the thought of depriving him, and his poſterity; 
of their hereditary honours. Arteville ſaw the 
ſtorm that was gathering over his head; and to ſe- 
cure himſelf from the enraged populace, he ob- 
tained a guard of five hundred Welſhmen. This 
ſtep krved greatly to aggravate the popular fury : 
a Flemiſh weaver, named Gerard Dennis, was the 
leader of theſe commotions, who heading the party 
that oppoſed the Engliſh, beſet the houſe of Arte- 
ville, and having maſtered his guard, dragged from 
his retreat, the victim to their reſentment.—Deli- 
berate and-even-handed juſtice, is not to be expected 
from. popular tumults. A cobler, poſſeiſed with 
the idea of delivering his country from ſlavery, with 
one blow of an ax, cleaved the head of the devoted 
Arteville. | 

The king was ſtill at Sluys, with his fleet, when 
this tumult happened; and though it gave him the 
moſt ſenſible concern, yet policy obliged him to- 
diſſemble his reſentment, and to admit of the ex- 
cuſes urged by the cities of Flanders, in extenu- 
ation of this violence. He juſtly imputed the op- 
poſition which had been raiſed to his intereſts, to- 
the ſecret practices of the French court ; which de- 
termined him to reſume his deſign of conquering 
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that kingdom, and therein to depend more on his 
own ſtrength than on auxiliary aids. 

In the ſummer of the year 1346, the king col- 
lected his navy, conſiſting of one thouſand ſhips, at 
Portſmouth ; and ſhortly after arrived at Southam 
ton, with his army, compoſed of two thouſand five 
bundred horle, and thirty thouſand foot. Theſe he 
quickly embarked, the fleet ſailing thither for that 
purpoſe; and on the 4th of June he put to ſea, 
intending to have landed in Guienne ; but bein 
driven back by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Cornwall, 
he changed his deſign, and made for the: coaſt of 
Normandy. Arriving off La Hogue, he there 
Janded his army, and began, very ſucceſsfully, to 
employ it in reducing the ſtrongeſt cities in that 
neighbourhood ; after which he ſpread fire and ſword 
on every fide, even to the very gates of Paris. 
Whilſt Philip was a ſpectator of the deſolation of 
his kingdom, he received advice that<the earl of 
Huntingdon, with the Engliſh fleet, was deſtroying 
all the coaſt, almoſt without oppoſition. In this 
extremity he determined, contrary to his uſual po- 
kcy, to hazard a battle: accordingly, on the 25th 
of Auguſt, that great and decilive action was 
fought, which will immortalize the little town of 
Creſſy. In this memorable battle, Philip was at the 
head of one hundred thouſand men, and Edward 
had only thirty thouſand. The Black prince, his 
ſon, ſo called from the colour of the armour which 
he wore, a youth of ſixteen, commanded the firſt 
line of the Engliſh army; the ſecond was led on b 
the earls of Northampton and Arundel; and the 
body of reſerve was headed by the king in perſon, 
who, as well as the prince of Wales, had that morn- 
ing received the ſacrament with great devotion ; 
and their behaviour betokened the calin intrepidiry 
of men, refolved on conqueſt or death. The army 
'being thus arranged, the king rode from rank to 
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rank, with a chearful countenance ; bad his ſoldiers 
remember the honour of their country; and, with 
his eloquence, animated the whole army to a degree 
of enthuſiaſtic fervour. To oppoſe the Engliſh, 
Philip had alſo drawn up his formidable army 1n 
three diviſions : at the head of the firſt was John of 
Luzemburg, the blind king of Bohemia ; the ſe- 
cond was led by the count of- Alencon ; and Philip, 
in perſon, commanded the body of reſerve. This 
was the firſt battle that the prince of Wales had 
been preſent in; but, with the hardineſs of a vete- 
ran, he appeared foremoſt in the conflict, and con- 
tinued, for ſome time, to turn the fortune of the 
day. But his courage would- have been ſoon re- 
preſſed by numbers, had not the earl of Northamp- 
ton haſtened to his relief. The very thickeſt of the 
battle was, by this time, gathered round the prince, 
and the valour of a boy-filled the moſt experienced 
with aſtoniſhment : but their ſurprize at his courage 
was ſucceeded by fears for his perſon; apprehenſive 
that his impetuoſity might, in the end, prove fatal 
to him, they apprized the king of the expediency 
of haſtening immediately to the relief of the young 
hero. Edward, who had all this time beheld the 
engagement from a windmill, with great delibera- 
tion aſked, if his ſon was dead? And being told, 
that he ſtill lived, and was giving aſtoniſhing in- 
ſtances of his valour: © Then tell my generals,” 
cried the king, “that he ſhall have no aſſiſtance 
from me; the honour of this day ſhall be his, and 
he ſhall be indebted to his own merit alone for vic- 
tory.“ This engagement was held in the fields be- 
tween Abbeville and Creſſy, in Picardy, and laſted 
from three in the afternoon until the evening. 
Thirty thouſand French ſoldiers were ſlain on 
the field of battle; together with twelve hundred 
knights, fourteen hundred gentlemen, and four 

thouſand men at arms. The dukes of Lorraine and 
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Bourbon; the earls of Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, 
and Aumale; together with the kings of Majorca 
and Bohemia, were left on the field of battle. The 
laſt, although deprived of ſight, and ſinking under 
age and infirmities, expreſſed a wiſh to cloſe his 
life in the defence of France. Having ordered 
the reins of his bridle to be tied to the horſes of 
two knights in his retinue, he proceeded to the 
place of action. His dead body, and thoſe of his 
attendants, were found among the ſlain. The creſt 
of this king, repreſenting three oſtrich feathers, en- 
circled with a German motto, (Ich dien, 1 lerve.”) 
was brought to the prince of Wales; who, to per- 
petuate the memory of the victory, made it a part of 
his armorial bearings. 

This victory is partly aſcribed to four pieces of 
artillery, which the Engliſh are ſaid to have firſt 
made uſe of on this occaſion. The invention of 
gunpowder 1s ſuppoſed to have been made in the 
year- 1330, which ſoon afterwards gave an entire 
change to the operations of war, and ſtrengthened 
the hands of Europeans againſt all the reſt of their 
ſpecies. Whether theſe deſtructive engines, which, 
from henceforth, were employed to thin the human 
race, introduced a more ſanguinary mode of mak- 
ing war, is a queſtion on which mankind are not 
quite agreed: but whatever influence it might have 
on wars carried on by land, the diſcovery certainly 
gave an energy to naval operations, which they 
were before deſtitute of. It ſeems that chance di- 
rected a monk of Cologne, to this important ſe- 
cret. Roger Bacon, an Engliſh eccleliaitic, who 
lived towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, 
appears to have underſtood, at lealt, the theory of 
gunpowder; for, writing to a friend, he obſerves, 
chat out of falr-petre, ſulphur, and charcoal- duſt, 
he could make fire to burn, at what diſtance he 
pleaſed ; and could We cauſe thunder and 
25 | lighic- 
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lightning; which would deſtroy cities and armies 
with a great noiſe. Whether the Venetians had made 
uſe of this compoſition in their wars, before the 
period we are ſpeaking of, is contended for by ſome, 
and denied by others: the Chineſe alſo lay claim to 
the invention of this deſtructive compoſition. The 
uſe of muſkets was an improvement made many 
years afterwards : bombs and mortars did not come 
into uſe till about the year 1634.—But to follow the 
victorious Edward in his farther conqueſts. 

After this deciſive ſtroke, the king of England 
marched with his whole army towards Calais. It 
was of the utmoſt importance to him to be poſſeſſed 
of that place, which was not only the key to France, 
but opened to him a communication from the earl- 
dom of Ponthieu, which he was then in poſſeſſion of. 
Six days after the battle of Creſſy he appeared before 
Calais, and ſummoned itto ſurrender ; butthe general 
panic, which fuch a deciſive blow to the intereſts of 
Philip might be ſuppoſed to have ſpread, had not made 
its way within the walls of that fortreſs. I he obſti- 
nate bravery of the governor, troops, and citizens, 
together with the natural ſtrength of the place, deter- 
mined Edward to convert the ſiege into a blockade. 
Meanwhile Philip, although vanquiſhed, was not 
ſunk into deſpondency ; he had drawn together an 
army, which, in number, at leaſt, was formidable, 
amounting, as 1s faid, to one hundred and fifty 
thouſand men. The French, of all nations upon 
carth, are the moſt remarkable for bearing misfor- 
tunes without diſmay. Edward inveſted che place 
regularly by land, fortified his lines ſtrongly, and 
within them erected, as Froiſſard, a contemporary 
writer, tells us, a kind of town, for the conveni— 
ence of his ſoldiers; wherein were magazines for 
proviſions and military ſtores, together with exten- 
ſives warehouſes filled with wool and cloth, for ſup- 
plying, at two ſettled markets, the ſinews of war: 
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his troops, all the while, being regularly paid. At 
the ſame time the harbour of Calais was blocked 
up by an Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of ſeven hundred 
and thirty-eight fail, on board of which were 
fourteen thouſand nine_ hundred and fifty-ſix ma- 
rines“: of this fleet, ſeven hundred belonged to the 
ſubjects of Edward, and only thirty-eight to fo- 
reigners. Edward had lain before the town for 
eleven months, and effectually excluded from it 
every kind of ſuccour; the governor had been ob- 
liged twice to drive out of the city a number of 
its inhabitants, who contributed little to its defence, 
and ſerved to conſume the proviſions lodged there. 
Edward treated the firſt party, conſiſting of about 
ſeventeen hundred perſons, with great humanity ; 
furniſhing them with proviſions and neceſſaries, 
and granting them a ſafe conduct through the camp. 
The ſecond are ſaid to have met with a more cruel 
fate; five hundred having periſhed with cold and 
hunger, between the city, and the army of the be- 
ſiegers. The French king made dome ſhew of 


* This amount of ſhips and ſeamen allows only twenty men to each 
ſhip, on an average, The pay of each was four-pence per diem, or twelve 
pence of our preſent money. Bayonne, in Guienne, cortributed fifteen 
ſhips, and four hundred and fifty-nine men, which will allot thirty men 
to each ſhip. Spain fent ſeven ſllihs, and one hundred and eighty-four men 
which gives twenty-fix ſailors for each ſhip. Ireland only one ſhip, and 
twenty-five men. Flanders fourteen ſhips, and one hundred and thircy-chice' 
men; not ten men to a ihip. Guelderland one ſhip, and twenty-four men. 
The whole amount of foreign auxiliaries was eight hundred and five ſeamen, 
in their thirty-eight {hips., The Englith navy ac this time, and for about two 
hundred years after, may be terme a naval militia, each fea-port being called 
upon to furniſh a certain quota of ſhips and men, in proportion to its trade 
and eoniequence. A lift of the requiſitions made from each port town, for 
the exigencies of the Nate, is ſtill preſerved in the Cotton Library; by which 
it ſhovid ſeem, that Great Yarmouth, in Norfoll;, was the moſt conſ-quential 
town, for ſhipping, in all England, as it ſent forty-three ſhips, aud one thyus 
ſand nine hundred and five mariners, near forty five men to 2 ſhip; whereas 
London ſent only twenty-five ſhips, and ſix hundred and fixty-two mariners, 
ſcarce twenty ſtven men o each thip. But no certain inference can be drawn 
from hence of the traffic carried on at the two ports, as London might have 
been aſſeſſed very moderate iy, cn account of the city contributing amply, in 
ſome other way, to the public fect ices | 
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relieving the place, by approaching within ſight of 
it, at the head of his numerous army; but Phi— 
lippa, Edward's queen, arriving from England with 
a reinforcement of ſeventeen thouſand men, deter- 
mined him to lay aſide all thoughts of making the 
deſperate attempt. _ : 

The governor of Calais, with his garriſon and the 
citizens, ſeeing all hope of relief cut off, at length 
ſubmitted to the conqueror ; who, irritated by the 
length of time which he had employed in reducing 
them, had, in his intentions, devoted the place to 
the fury of his troops ; quite unmindful of the in- 
timations of humanity, as well as of the laws of 
honour. But the well-timed interpoſition of his 
queen reſcued theſe unhappy wretches from deſtruc- 
tion. Thus ended this glorious ſiege, wherein the 
Engliſh monarch triumphed over his enemies by ſea 
and land ; carrying his-ewn, and the nation's fame, 
to the utmoit height. The Engliſh remained poſ- 
ſeſſed of this town two hundred and ten years; 
which might be greatly owing to the method taken 
by the king to ſecure the fidelity of the inhabitants; 
for he diſpoſſeſſed all the former occupiers, and placed 
in their ſtead a colony of Engliſh. At the ſame 
time he made the place a ſtaple for wool, leather, 
tin, and lead“. 

The compaſſion of queen Philippa ſhewa to the 
citizens of Calais has been much celebrated: but it 
ought to be recorded, that ſhe was no leſs eminent 
for her bravery than her clemency. Whilſt the 
Engliſh arms were triumphing on the continent, the 
Scotch, taking advantage of the then poſture of aſ- 
fairs, invaded England with a numerous army. 
In,this emergency queen Philippa, at that time in 
England, headed the troops drawn together from 
all parts, and with wonderful expedition marched 


* Hume's Bift, of Englan?, Vol, ii. p. 442. 
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againſt the Scotch, and offered them battle. Ba- 
liol, confident of victory, accepted the challenge: 
but he had the mortification to be defeated; twenty 
thouſand of his people were ſlain, and himſelf made 
priſoner, by a woman. Immediately after this 
glorious enterprize, the queen joined the king, her 
huſband, before Calais, as has been already re- 
lated. | 

By this time the war on the continent had 
thinned the inhabitants of the invaded country, 
and drained that of the invaders : but a deſtruc- 
tion ſtill more fatal than that of war, contributed 
to deſolate the wretched inhabitants of Europe. A 
peſtilence, more terrible than any mentioned in 
former hiſtory, which had already almoſt diſpeopled 
Aſia and Africa, came to fettle upon the weſtern 
world with increafed malignity. The fourth part 
of the people were cut off by it: in London it 
raged with ſuch violence, that in the ſpace of a 
year, there were buried in Charter-houſe Church- 
yard, above fifty thouſand perſons. It was in the 
midſt of this ſcourge of nature, that the ambi- 
tion of Edward and Philip was contending for 
new conqueſts, and increaſing the calamities of 
mankind. ITheſe ravages, however, were ſilently 
repaired by commerce and induſtry: thoſe arts, 
which were then deſpiſed by princes, were laying 
the ſeeds of future opulence, and increaſed popu- 
lation. They were now travelling gradually from 
Italy, and had begun to find a harbour in England. 
The refinements. and the pleaſures of ſenſe every 
day began to improve: but intellectual refinement 
was yet unknown. Senſual enjoyments muſt ever 
he carried to ſome height, before mankind can find 
leiſure or taſte for entertainments of a mor? deli— 
cate nature *, 
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The ſurrender of Calais payed the way for a 
truce, which, by the mediation of the pope, was 
agreed upon for a year: but when Edward had re- 
turned to England, an attempt was made to cor- 
rupt the fidelity of the governor of Calais, and 

revail on him to deliver up the place to the French 

ing. This plot was diſcovered to Edward, who, 
paſſing from Dover to Calais, with three hundred 
men at arms, and ſx hundred archers, was ad- 
mitted by night, and unobſerved, into the town. 
Soon after, the French troops, under the command 
of the count de Charny, amounting to twelve hun- 
dred men, approached to ſurprize the place. Being 

admitted into the gate agreed upon, they were ſud- 
* denly attacked by the garriſon. De Charny fur- 
prized, but not diſmayed, returned the charge. A 
- doubtful conflict enſued ; king Edward, and his 

brave ſon the prince of W ales, _ in perſon ; 
the former of whom was very near loling his life in 
the conteſt. At length the French were totally de- 
feated, and the whole detachment either killed or 
t ken priſoners“. . | | 

in November 1349, a ſquadron of Spaniſh, or 
Caſtilian ſhips, ſailed up the Garonne; and, in vio- 
jation of the peace at that time ſubſiſting between 
England and Spain, ſeized on ſeveral Engliſh ſhips 
in the harbour of Bourdeaux, freighted with wine; 
afcer having inhumanly murdered the ſeamen, they 
ade prizes of the ſhips. Edward was not a mo- 
narch diſpoſed to pals by ſuch a flagrant outrage ; 
he, therefore, immediately prepared for an ample 
revenge. Having intelligence that a ſquadron of 
Spaniſn ſhips, richly laden, were on the point of 
returning to Flanders, he drew together a fect of 
fiſty fail, at Sandwich, on board of which he em- 
barked in perſon, with the prince of Wales, the 
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earls of Lancaſter, Northampton, Warwick, Sa- 
liſbury, Huntingdon, Arundel, and Glouceſter, 
with many other perſons of diſtinction. They came 
within ſight of the Spanith fleet on the coaſt of 
Suſſex, near Winchelſca: it conſiſted of forty four 
large carracks, which the writers of thoſe times 
deſcribe as huge floating caſtles, greatly ſuperior to 
the Engliſh ſhips. The attack was begun by the 
Engliſh with great fury, whilſt the Spaniards de- 
fended themſelves as reſolutely ; and, although over- 
powered, refuſed quarter when offered them, pre- 
ferring death to bondage. Twenty-four of theſe 
ſhips, richly laden, were brought into the Engliſh 
harbours; the reſt, with difficulty, eſcaped. To 
perpetuate the memory of this victory, the king 
cauſed a gold medal to be ſtruck, on which he was 
repreſented ſtanding in the midſt of a ſhip, with 
his ſword drawn, with this inſcription : The Avenger 
of Merchants. Before this deciſive battle, the Spa- 
niards, or Caſtilians, ſeemed to threaten the 
total deſtruction of the }-ngliſh navy. To ſuch 
a pitch of arrogance had this power ariſen, that 
we find, by a proclamation iſſued by Edward III. 
which is preſerved in Ryrner's Fædera *, that they 
cc aſpired to reign maſters of the Engliſh ſeas, and 
even threatened to invade and ſubdue the king- 
dom.“ But the language of Spain was hereupon 
quite changed, being reduced to ſue for a truce, 
inſtead of menacing conqueſt. By this truce, which 
was to continue for twenty years, the fiſhermen of 
Caſtile and Biſcay, were permitted to hſh in the 
havens of England and Bretagne, paying the cuſto- 
mary duties. 285 

In 1350, Philip VI. dying, his fon John ſu-- 
ceeded him in the throne. A little before the dearh 
of Philip, the province of Dauphine, which, till 
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then, had been independant of the crown, was be- 
queathed by Humbartus II. its laſt prince, to the 
French king, on condition that the eldeſt ſons of 
the kings of France ſhould be ſtyled Dauphins. 
John, ſoon after his coming to the crown, beſtowed 
the duchy of Aquitaine upon his ſon, the dauphin, 
which ſo incenſed Edward, that he gave the ſame 
province to his ſon the prince of Wales, and ſent 
him, with a choſen army of veteran troops, to ſecure 
the poſſeſſion of it. The courteſy, as well as bravery 
of this young prince, rendered him the 1dol of the 
foldiery, and made him almoſt invincible, at their 
head. John, on the other hand, poſſeſſed no ſuch 
military reputation ; he was at the head of a divided 
and factious nobility. The parliament of barons 
in France had obliged their king to ſign a charter, 
very much reſembling the Magna Charta, which 
ſome years before had been ſigned by the Engliſh 
monarch of the fame name. The warlike reſources 
of France and England were, therefore, at this time, 
very unequal. John was at the head of a nobi- 
lity, which acknowledged no ſubordination among 
each other: they led their dependant ſlaves to the 
fight, and obeyed ſuperior command, only as it 
ſuited their inclination : their king might, more 
properiy, be faid to command a number of ſmall 
armies, under diſtinct leaders, than one vaſt ma- 
chine operating with uniformity and united force. 
he French barons paid their own ſoldiers, pu- 
niſhed their tranſgreſſions, and rewarded their fide- 
Iity, But very different were the forces of Eng- 
land: the main body of the Engliſh army was 
compoſed of the people, indiſcriminately levied, 


paid by the king, and regarding him as the ſource 


of preferment, or diſgrace. Inſtead of perſonat 
attendance, the nobility contributed ſupplies in 
money; and there was only ſuch a number of no- 
bles in the ſervice, as tended to kcep alive the ſpirit 
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of honour, without diminiſhing military ſubordina- 
tion * With theſe forces the prince of Wales won 
the famous battle of Poitiers , in which he took 
the French king, and his youngeſt fon Philip, pri- 
ſoners ; together with the flower of the French no- 
bility, with whom, towards the cloſe of the year, 
he landed in triumph at Plymouth; from thence 
he proceeded to London, where he was received 
with the moſt extravagant acclamations. The lord 
mayor of London I afterwards entertained at dinner 
the kings of England, France, Scotland, and Cy- 
prus ; the laſt of whom was on a vilit to the king 
of England S. 
In 1359 we find Edward proſecuting the war 
againſt France with greater vigour than before: 
eleven hundred ſail of ſhips tranſported an army of 
near one hundred thouſand men, from Sandwich to 
Calais; whilft the dauphin, with a great army, 
contented himſelf with acting on the defenſive. 
By this plan of conduct Edward found himſelf, at 
length, perplexed and embarraſſed, without having 
fought a ſingle battle. The next year reſtored 
peace to the two exhauſted kingdoms ; by which 
treaty king Edward renounced for himſelf, and his 
ſucceſſors, his title to the crown of France, the 
duchy of Normandy, and many other countries : 
the French, on the other ſide, giving up to him all 
Aquitaine, with many countries depending there- 
upon; as alſo the town and lordſhip of Calais, with 
a conſiderable territory adjoining thereto. By this 
treaty king John regained his liberty. The peace 
was maintained inviolate whilſt he lived; but ſoon 
after his ſucceſſor Charles V. who was ſtyled the 
Wiſe, obtaining the crown, the animoſity between 
the two nations broke out afreſh. Charles ſum- 
moned the prince of Wales, to whom the ceded 


* Goldſmith. + 19th September, 1255. 7 Henry Picard, 
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provinces had been given, to appear in perſon be- 
fore his court of peers at Paris, to anſwer to com- 
plaints lodged againſt him by ſome of his inferior 
lords. As this was a direct breach of the treaty 
of peace, king Edward choſe no longer to bind 
himſelf by the ſtipulations therein made: he, 
therefore, reſumed the title of king of France. The 
firſt act of hoſtility committed was by the French, 
who laid ſiege to Rochelle: a ſquadron of forty 
ſail, having land forces on board, was ſent, under 
the command of the ear] of Pembroke, for the re- 
lief of the place. Henry, king of Caſtile, jealous 
of the ſucceſs of the Engliſh, ſent out à fleet to 
intercept this ſuccour: they met and fought. All 
the Engliſn ſhips either fell a prey to the Spaniards, 
or were ſunk by them, and the earl himſelf was 
taken priſoner. According to fatter Daniel, this 
was a combined fleet of France and Spain; and 
that hiſtorian ſays, that the French had ſome can- 
non on board their fleet, and made ule of baliſtas, 
and other machines, for throwing of ſtones and 
large bars of iron, with a view to {ink the Engliſh 
ſhips. | 

Weiche and the greateſt part of Poictou, ſoon 
ſurrendered upon this defear. Tours was inveſted, 
and after ſome time taken. To counterbalance theſe 
loſſes, the Engliſh defeated, ſoon after, a fleet of 
Flemings, who were then in alliance with France, 
and took twenty-lix of their ſhips: four thouſand 
men were ſlain in this engagement, and as many car- 
ried priſoners into England ; together with Peterſon, 
the Flemiſh admiral. 

The prince of Wales had now become a prey to 
an inveterate diſeaſe, which at laſt terminated his 
life, in the forty-lixth year of his age. On the. 
other hand, France was governed by a prince of 
great abilities, who knew how to unite the jarring 
intereſts in the ſtate, and to direct the united force 


of 
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of the kingdom againſt his competitors. Edward 
did not long ſurvive the prince his ſon ; he died the 
year following, viz. 1377, in the fifcy-firſt year of 
his reign, and ſixty-ſixth of his age. 

Nuinerovs are the inſtances which occur in this 
reign of the care taken to maintain to England the 
ſovereignty of the ſurrounding ſeas; particularly in 
the peace made with king John of France, wherein 
Edward renounces all title to Normandy, but ex- 
preſsly reſerves to himſelf all the iſlands dependent 
thereupon, that he might preſerve his juriſdiction 
of the ſea entire *. In his commiſſions alſo to ad- 
mirals, and inferior officers, he frequently ſtyles him- 
ſelf ſovereign of the Engliſh ſeas, aſſerting, that he 
derived this title from his progenitors T. His par- 
laments likewiſe, in the preambles to their bills, aſ- 
ſert, that it was a thing notorious to foreign nations, 
that the king of England, in right of his crown, was 
lovereign of the ſeas . 

Before we proceed to enter upon the reign of his 
grandſon Richard the Second, it will be neceſſary 
to inform our readers of ſome circumſtances which 
occurred during this long reign, which could not be 
introduced in the order of time in which they hap- 
pened, without breaking the thread of the narra- 
tive. | 

Mr. Madox, in his Firma Purgi, obſerves, that 
in the firſt year of king Edward III. ſundry 1ncor- 
porated trades were then exiſting in the city of 
London; as the taylors, armourers, fkianers, gold- 
- ſimiths, &c. Other trades were, at various ſucceed- 
ing times, incorporated, viz. ihe grocers (anciently 
called pepperers) in 1245 3 the mercers, in 13933 
the ſalters, in 1394; the filhmongers, in 14333 
vintners, (anciently called merchant wine-tunners 


* Walſinghams % Bot. Scotiæ, 10 Edw. III. 4 Rob. Parl. 46 
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of Gaſcony) in 1437; drapers, in 1439; haberdaſh- 
ers, in 1451; ironmongers, in 1464; merchant- 
taylors, (anciently called taylors and linen- armourers) 
in 1466 ; clothworkers, (anciently called ſneermen) 
in 1462. The haberdaſhers were anciently called 
Hurrers and Milainers; the latter name comin 
from the wares they ſold, which came from Milan 
and Lombardy. 

In 1331 a protection was granted by king Ed- 
ward III. to John Kemp, of Flanders, a woollen 
cloth-weaver, coming over to exerciſe his trade in 
England; and, as is expreſsly mentioned, to teach 
it to ſuch of the Engliſh as were inclined to learn it. 
The king engaging to take Kemp, with all his ſer- 
vants and apprentices, goods and chattels, into his 
royal protection; and promiſing the like ſecurity to 
all others of his occupation ; and to all dyers and 
fullers, who ſhall be inclined to ſettle in England “. 
This encouragement, we are told by De Witt, in his 
Intereſt of Holland, brought over ſeventy families 
of Walloons, to England. 

According to Sir Robert Cotton, the cuſtoms of 
the port of London, this ſame year, amounted to one 
thouſand marks a month, or eight thouſand pounds 
for the whole year; which is equal to twenty-four 
thouſand pounds of our modern money. If we take 
into conſideration the low rate at which the cuſtoms 
were then levied, the foreign trade carried on from 
this port will appear very conſiderable for ſuch re- 
mote times. An act of parliament paſſed in 1335, 
empowerirg foreigners, ſtyled in the act Merchant- 
ſtrangers, to ſell the merchandize which they 
might bring from foreign parts, in towns-corpo- 
rate, as well as in other places; and to buy, with- 
out reſtraint, whatever they might have occaſion 
for, in as ample a manner as if they were denizens, 


* Rvmer's Fæd. Vol, iv. p. 496. 
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William de la Pole, an Engliſh merchant, reſi— 
ding at Antwerp, in the year 1338, lent Edward 
the Third eleven thouſand pounds, or thirty-three 
thouſand pounds of our preſent money. It is the 
more extraordinary for a native Engliſhman to lend 
ſo large a ſum of money at this period, as the chief 
of the foreign commerce of England was carried 
on by the Italians, Germans, and Flemings *. An 
acknowledgment of the ſame king 1s likewiſe ex- 
tant, to this William de la Pole, bearing the ſame 
date, for ſeven thouſand five hundred pounds more, 
twenty two thouſand five hundred pounds of our 
money, which, at the king's requeſt, he was bound 
for to the earl of Gueldre, the king's brother in- 
law; the whole amounting to fifty-five thouſand 
pounds ſterling. For theſe ſervices he was made 
chief baron of the Exchequer of England, and a 
knight - banneret; and had alſo the lordſhip of 
Holderneſs beſtowed upon him, with other crown- 
lands +. The proſecution of continental wars not 
only exhauſted the ſtate, but drove the king to ſuch 
neceſſities, that he thrice pawned his crown ; firſt 
in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, beyond the 
ſeas ; again in the twenty-fourth, to Sir John Wa— 
ſenham, another merchant; and again in the thir- 
ticth year of his reign, to the ſame perſon ; in whoſe 
hands it then lay eight years, through the King's 
inability to redeem it J. 

In the year 1334 the firſt gold coin was ſtruck in 
England S. 


* Rymer's Fæd. Vol. v. p. $;. + Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. 1. 
p. 170. 1 Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. i. p. 214. Sd This 
rs aſſe ted on the authority of Mr. Folkes, but more medern antiquaries have 
diſcovered, that a ſmall piece of gold, which palled for twenty-pence, was 
coined by Henry III. in the year 1257, of the weight of two ſterlings, A few 
months after its publication the city of London petitioned againſt it, but ic 
does not appear that its currency was ſtopped thereby. It was afterwards 
railed in its value to twenty-four pence, or two ſhiliings. Two of theſe pieces 
are ſtill preſerved, One in the cabinet of Mr, Hodlol, a banker in London 
the other in that of — Solley, £19. 
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We learn, from Rymer's Fædera, that Ireland, in 
the year 1244, ſupplied the king with a number of 
armed veſſels, for tranſporting their great lords, 
with their attendants and troops, to Scotland ; and 
alſo to Portſmouth, for the French wars : which 
ſhews, that Ireland muſt then have had ſome com- 
merce, though we know very little of what it con- 
fitted in. 

In 1345 the Iſland of Madeira is ſaid to have 
been firſt diſcovered by Macham, an Engliſh ma- 
riner, who fled from England on account of an 
illicit amour. He was driven on it by a ſtorm, and 
his miſtreſs dying there, he made a canoe, and 
carried the news of this diſcovery to Pedro, king 
of Arragon, which led to the ſuppoſition that the 
iſland was diſcovered by a Portugueſe. It was, 
however, ſettled from that nation in 1431. 

The year 1348 furniſhes us with the moſt ancient 
account to be met with of a toll demanded by the 
Danes, for all ſhips paſſing the Sound. into, or out 


of the Baltic through that famous ſtrait. The 


Hanſe-Towns, who then engroffed all the trade 
to that part of the world, were very averſe to the 
payment of this tax, and frequently diſputed it 
with Denmark, but could never ſo far prevail as to 
cauſe it to be aboliſhed. 

In the year 1350 Edward concluded a treaty of 
peace and commerce with the republic of Genoa, 
wherein the Genoeſe merchants were permitted freely 
to bring their ſhips and merchandize to the Engliſh 
ports. Bur no ſtipulation appears for the like im- 
munities for Engliſh ſhips reſorting to Genoa *; 


. from whence Mr. Anderſon infers, that England 


ſent out no ſhips to the port of Genoa at that time. 

1 wo years afterwards the republic of Pifa ſent an 

envoy to Edward, for the purpoſe of entering into 

a commercial treaty with England ; and they ob- 
© Rymer's Fædera, vol. v. p. 703. 

tained 
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tained the ſame freedom of trade as was before 
given to the Genoeſe : but in this grant likewiſe, 
there is no reciprocal ſtipulation in behalf of Engliſh 
ſhips irading to the ports within the Mediterranean. 

zu a record preſerved in the Exchequer it ap- 
pcars, tat the balance of the foreign trade carried 
on at the different ports during the year 1354, was 
more than ſeven to one in favour of England. 


The v2!iz of the exports to all „ 
forciga parts, amounted, with 294,84 17 2 
the duties paid thereon, to = 


The value of the importers, with 
the duties paid, was += = j 38,970 3 6 


L. 255,214 13 8 
If we multiply this balance by 
three, which is the difference 
between the value of money at £58 
that time and now, we ſhall find e 
England gained that year, br 
her foreign commerce, = 


The articles exported were, 


31,651 3Sacks of wool, at 64. per ſack. 
30,036 Ct. and 65 fells, at 40s. per cwt. 
| Leather. | 
4774: Coarle cloths, at 40s. per cloth. 
8061 x Pieces of worlted, at 165. 8d. per piece. 


The articles imported were, 


1831 Fine cloths, at 67. per cloth, 
397 : Cwt. wax, at 40s. per cwt. 
12891 Tons of wine, at 40s. per ton. 
Linen cloth, mercery, grocery, &c. 


8 2 Thus, 
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Thus, as Sir William Temple well remarks, when 
England carried on but a ſmall foreign commerce, 
ſhe was rich, 1n compariſon with her neighbours, by 
ſelling ſo much more than ſhe bought, even though 
ſhe maintained ſuch mighty wars in France, and 
carried her victorious arms into the heart of Spain. 


The whole cuſtoms, both outward and inward, 
amouted to, £64 


On the 1mported goods, 580 6 8 
On the exported goods, 81,846 12 2 


1. $2,426 18 10 


Towards the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
luxury having ſpread pretty generally among the 
people, the balance of foreign trade was ag ainſt us; 
the importation of foreign merchandiſe excceding 
_ value of the products and manufactures annually 

exported. To remedy this evil, which tended ſo 
directly to the impoveriſhing of the kingdom, the 
legiſlature laid ſome 1mpolitic reſtrictions on Mer- 
chant- ſtrangers, obliging them, among other things, 
to give ſecurity for their laying out in Engliſh 
merchandiſe, or products to be exported, whatever 
they ſhould receive in ſpecie, for the fale of their 
commodities imported “. 


The renowned Edward the black prince left an 
infant ſon, only eleven years of age on the death 
of his grandfather; he was crowned by the name 
of RICHARD II. The parliament entruſted the 
management of public affairs to the king's three 
uncles, during his minority: theſe were, John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, then ſtyled king of 
Caſtile and Leon; and the dukes of York and 


* th Henry IV ch, 15. 
Glouceſter, 
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Glouceſter. The new reign was uſhered in with 2 
ſpirited attack made by the French on the ſouthern 
coaſt of the kingdom, with fifty ſail of ſhips, com- 
manded by admiral de Vienne, nephew to that brave 
governor who defended Calais againſt Edward the 
Third. hey reduced the town of Rye, in Suſſex, 
to aſhes; and, procceding weſtward, landed on the 
lic of Wight, which they plundered without 
mi-rcy; Portſmouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, 
ali felt the fury of theſe invaders. Whilſt the regency 
took no efiectual meaſures to recover the national 
repoſe and honour, the nobility and eccleſiaſtics 
in thoſe parts, got together what force they could 
muſter, and, unſupported by government, made 
head againſt the French, whom they, at length, 
obliged to retreat to their ſhips, and return home. 
At this time the ſpirit of the nation, although 
dam;ed by the inactivity of the executive power of 
government, was not to be ſuppreſted. A noble 
inſtance of patriotiſm blazed out at this ſeaſon of 
national Janguor. John Philpot, an alderman of 
London, who had grown immenſely rich by com- 
merce, at his own private expence fitted out a na- 
val force, on board of which he embarked a thou- 
ſand men at arms; proceeding with this ſquadron 
to the northward, he went in queſt of a Scotch 
commander, who, with ſome vetlels, was riding 
triumphant on thoſe ſeas, having taken ſeveral 
ſhips; and, at length, was joined by a fleet, con- 
fiſting of French and Spaniſh ſhips : however, this 
brave merchant reſolutely attacked, and rotally de- 
feated their combined force. The Scotch ſhips, and 
their commander, named Mercer, were taken, with 
all their plunder; fifreen Spaniſh veſſels, richly 
laden, likewiſe became the prey of the conqueror. 
True patriotiſm has frequently been obliged to 
find its recompenſe in conſcious rectitude of heart. 
Intriguing ſactions, inſidious miniſters, or capri- 
cious 


— — —> —— — 
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cious kings, frequently cauſe public ſervices to go 
unrewarded ; ſometimes even unacknowledged : ſo 
it fared with this valiant citizen of London : he was 
called before the council of ſtate as a delinquent, 
for daring to man a ſquadron without legal autho- 
rity : probably the prizes he had made, drew on 
him the envy of a greedy miniſtry. But Philpot 
conducted himſelf ſo well before the council, that 
he extorted from the lords who compoſed it, their 
thanks for his conduct “. 

In the year 1378, the duke of Lancaſter, with a 
large army and fleet, ſailed to aſſiſt the duke of 
Bretagne : he landed at St. Malos, to which 
place he laid ſiege; but, unable to reduce it, he 
ftruck his tents, and returned to England, having 
added nothing to his military reputation by this ex- 
pedition. The next year Sir John Arundel, who 
had bravely repulſed the French when they landed 
in Devonſhire, ſailed for Bretagne, with a conſi- 
derable re-enforcement, but being overtaken by a 
violent tempeſt, his ſquadron was diſperſed, and 
the greateſt part was ſhipwrecked on the coaſts of 
freland, Wales, or Cornwall : himſelf, and a thou- 
ſand men at arms, periſhed. The next year other 
ſupplies were ſent from England, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Buckingham, Sir Robert Knol- 
lis, and Sir Hugh Calverly : not willing again to 
riſk the dangers of the fea, they were tranſported 
to Calais, and marched from thence to Bretagne: 
but theſe brave troops were cruelly neglected by the 


government at home; inſomuch that a want of ne- 


ceſſaries obliged them to evacuate the country, and 
ſeek their native land in ſmall parties, as fugi- 
tives and vagabonds: at the ſame time the French 
gallies burnt Graveſend, and plundered the Kentiſh 
coaſt. 

* Thomas Walfingham, 


: About 
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About this time a duty of ſix-pence per ton, each 
quarter of a year, was laid on all ſhips from New- 
caſtle laden with coals *. 

By an act of parliament paſſed about this time , 
the price of wines was regulated at ſix-pence and 
four-pence per gallon ; and, in the ſame ſeſſion, the 
firſt legal act of navigation was paſſed, by which 
the Engliſh merchants were prohibited from ſhip- 
ping their goods in foreign veſſels, either outward 
or homeward, and the greater part of the crew 
were required to be natural-born ſubjects of Eng- 
land. This may be conſidered as the firſt trace of 
that political ſyſtem, which, by paying the cloſeſt 
attention to the training of ſeamen, and the con- 
ſtruction of merchant-ſhips, has advanced the na- 
tion to the very pinnacle of greatneſs. The parlia- 
ment farther regulated, that monies were not to be 
ſent beyond ſea in any other method than by bills of 
exchange. | 

Whoever would read hiſtory to advantage, ſhould 
attentively mark every ſtep by which the inferior 
orders of mankind, which conſtitute the body of 
the people, have advanced from a torpid ſtate of 
acquieſcence in the will of their rulers, to the diſ- 
covery and exerciſe of thoſe rights which are in- 
herent in their nature. We have ſeen, in the laſt 
reign, what convulſions were cauſed in Flanders by 
popular fury, when excited by the infidious arts of 
ſtateſmen. An inſtance, at this time, preſents it- 
ſelf in our own country, which may be conſidered 
as the firſt rude effort of nature in the cauſe of 
freedom. The ſhameful, abuſe of power during 
the reign of Richard the Second, had cauſed 
repeated calls for impoſts and levies; whilſt the 
money ſo raiſed was profulely ſquandered, and 
egregiouſly miſapplied. In the year 1381 a poll tax 


* Rymer's Fæd. Vol, vii, p. 220, + 5th Richard II. c. 3. 
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was levied on every ſubje& of the realm, of fifteen 
years of age and upwards, A general diſcontent 
at that time prevailed among the peaſantry, which 
the ſlighteſt incident was ſufficient to light into a 
blaze; and an event, in itſelf no ways nationally 
important, wrought the effect. A collector of this 
tax applied to one Walter, by trade a tyler, in the 
county oi Effex, who had a daughter for whom he 
refuſed to pay, alledging, that ſhe was under the 
age ſpecified : the ſordid tax-gatherer inſiſted on 
her being a full-grown woman; and, in order to 
afcertain his aſſertions, was proceeding to acts of 
indecency : the father, incenſed at ſuch violence, 
aimed a blow at the fellow's head with a hammer, 
and ſtruck him dead on the ground. Walter, or 
as he is commonly called, Wat Tyler, was one of 
thoſe hardy ſpirits ſo frequently found among the 
common Engliſh. The inſult offered to this girl 
operated as a charm upon the ſpirits of the people. 
The country roſe in arms, and choſe Wat Tyler 
for their champion and ſpokeſman. Under this 
demagogue they advanced towards London, ac- 
quiring vaſt numbers in their progreſs, inſomuch 
that they muſtered one hundred thouſand men. 
Dreadful were the diforders committed by this tu- 
multuous confederacy in their progreſs ! Arrived at 
London, they entered the town, and murdered all 
fuch as they deemed enemies; then ſeparating in 
different bodies, they ſpread themſclves over the 
whole city, and its environs. The legiſlative power 
could collect no force capable of making head 
againſt ſuch a hoſt of inſurgents. In this emergency 
it was thought expedient that the king ſhould hold 
a conference with Wat Tyler, truiting for his 
fafety to the © Divinity that doth hedge a king * :” 
his only attendants, on this occalion, being the 


* Shakeſpcare, 


lord- 
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lord-mayor, and ſome of the magiſtrates of Lon- 
don: with them Richard rode towards Smith— 
field, to confer with his diſcontented ſubjects, 
and redreſs their grievances. The king's knight 
announced to War Tyler the approach of his royal 
maſter, without alighting from his horſe; not con- 
ſidering the perſon he addreſſed as at the head of an 
hundred thouſand men. 1 yler, already intoxicated 
with power, was preparing to kill the culprit on 
the ſpot ; but the king, who was himſelf advancing, 
ſeeing the impending conſequence, directed his 
attendant to diſmount. A conference between the 
king and Tyler then followed, wherein the latter 
propoſed, as terms of peace, that all ſlaves ſhould 
be ſet free, and that all commonages ſhould be 
open to the poor as well as the rich. Certainly 
nothing could be more equitable than ſuch requi- 
ſitions ; but theſe demands were accompanied by 
geſtures highly diſreſpectful and threatening ; which 
infolence ſo raiſed the indignation of William 
Walworth, lord mayor of London, who attended 
the king, that, without conſidering the danger to 
which he expoſed his maſter, he ſtunned Tyler with 
a blow of his mace; and Sir John Philpot, the 
gallant alderman before ſpoken of *, riding up, thruſt 

his ſword through his body. His followers ſeeing 
their leader ſlain, encouraged each. other to re- 
venge his death ; and their bows were already bent 
for execution, when Richard, though not quite ſix- 
teen years of age, rode intrepidly up to the rebels, 
and with admirable conſtancy and preſence of mind, 
cried out, with a reſolute voice, „ What, my 
friends, will you then kill your king ? Be not con- 
cerned for the loſs of your leader ; I myſelf will 
now be your general ; follow me into the fteld, and 
you ſhall have whatever you deſire,” The paſſions 

* Page 141+ 
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of a multitude are violent, and ever tranſient : this 
ſpeech diſarmed them ; they followed the king, as if 
under the power of faſcination. The next day 
they received a charter of freedom, and a general 
pardon : but theſe were only extorted grants, which 
were ſoon retracted, and the fomenters and ring- 
leaders of this commotion were diligently ſought 
out, and hanged without mercy. The noble ſelf- 
poſſeſſion which this prince diſcovered, when imme- 
diate death preſented itſelf, is perhaps the only in- 
ſtance of heroiſm which his whole life furnithes. 

In the year 1382 the parliament ſeemed in earneſt 
to attend to the defence of the nation; the com- 
mons, for that end, granted a ſublidy to Richard 
the Second, for the purpoſe of guarding the ſeas, 
which has been ſince ſtyled ſhip-money. It was 
railed by a tax of two ſhillings per ton on wines im- 
ported, and ſix- pence per pound on all other mer- 
chandize, either imported or exported ; wool and 
leather excepted. Foreign merchants were likewiſe 
invited to reſort to, and ſettle in England, by grant- 
ing them certain privileges and advantages *. 

In the year 1385 Charles VI. the French king, 
determined to invade England, as the moſt effec- 
tual means of wreſting from that crown the few 
places it ſtill held in France. For this purpoſe he 
is ſaid to have drawn together twelve hundred and 
eighty-ſeven ſail: but the enterprize was never un- 
dertaken. A conſiderable part of this vaſt fleet was 
driven, by a tempeſt, on the Engliſh coaſt, where it 
became the prey either of the waves or the enemy. 
Upwards of one hundred fail of French, Spaniſh, 
or Flemiſh merchant-men, were attacked by the 
earls of Arundel and Nottingham, and taken. 
Father Daniel, the French hiſtorian, owns, that 
during the remainder of the reign of Charles VI. 


* 6th Richard II. c. 3, 
and 
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and throughout that of his ſucceſſor Charles VII. 
his country attempted very little at ſea *. 

We find, by a record preſerved in Rymer's Fæ- 
dera f, that ſome merchants of the town of King- 
ſton-upon-Hull now traded up the Baltic as far 
as Pruſſia; and, about this time, a commercial 
treaty was entered into between England and the 
Republic of the maſter and German knights of the 
Croſs, ſovercigns of Pruſſia, Soon after which, 
commercial diſputes became very frequent between 
England and the grand maſter of Pruſſia, ſome of 
whoſe ſubjects ſeized on certain effects of the Eng- 
liſh : whereupon Richard 11. cauſed repriſals to be 
made on the Pruſſian merchants at Lynn; ſending, 
at the ſame time, an embaſſy to Pruſſia, which ad- 
juſted the differences, and re-eſtabliſhed mutual 
commerce between both nations 1. We find by 
Hakluyt too, that an Engliſh ſhip, from Newcaſtle, 
of two hundred tons burden, was, on her voyage up 
the Baltic towards Pruſſia, ſeized on by the ſhips of 
Wiſmar and Roſtock : the Hanſe-Towns having, 
at that time, become ſo powerful, as to claim to 
themſelves an excluſive right of navigating in the 
Baltic; to maintain which they ſeized on all the 
ſhips of other nations, which they met with on that 
ſea : but an indemnification for theſe ſeizures was in- 
ſiſted on in the next reign, when Henry IV. entered 
into a treaty of pacification with thoſe ſtates. 

The duke of Lancaſter, who, by virtue of his 
marriage with Conſtantia, daughter of Peter the 
Cruel, king of Caſtile, laid claim to the crown of 
Spain, and in the year 1386 prepared to poſieſs him- 
ſelf of that kingdom by force. His pretentions 
were backed by the king of Portugal, who fur- 
niſhed ſeven gallies, and eighteen ſhips, to the 
W 
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duke, for this enterprize. The Engliſh nobility 


entered warmly into the duke's views, and many 
accompanied him on the expedition. His army 
conſiſted of twenty thouſand men, whom he led in 
perſon ; the fleet was commanded by Sir Thomas 
Piercy, The firſt ſervice which this armament 
performed was the relief of Breſt, which the French 
had laid fiege to. The nobility of Spain were di- 
vided on this occaſion, many adhering to the duke 
of Lancaſter, whilſt the majority ſided with John, 
the reigning prince. Sailing from Breſt, the duke 
landed his army near Corunna, in the kingdom of 
Galicia: but the king of Caſtile had taken care ſo 
to deſolate the country around, that the army were 
driven to great ſtraits for want of proviſions, 
and a waſting ſickneſs reduced their members. The 
duke, however, proceeded through the country, 
notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles; and, at length, 
obliged his rival to make overtures of accommo- 
dation; and it was ſoon after ſtipulated that John, 
king of Caſtile, ſhould pay the duke of Lancaſter 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, to indemnity him his ex- 
nces of the war, together with a yearly ſubſidy of 
ten thouſand pounds, during the life of the duke 
and his ducheſs. This treaty being ratified, inter- 
marriages between the families took place : the eldeſt 
daughter of the duke marrying Henry, prince of 
Aſturias, king John's heir. On the other hand, the 
duke and ducheſs of Lancaſter reſigned all preten- 
tions to the crown of Spain, or Caſtile. The duke 
then returned to England, according to Mezeray, 
bringing back only a fixth part of the troops he had 
carried out *, after having been abſent three years. 
Richard, in the mean time, was devoted ta 
thoughtleſſneſs and diflipation : a laviſh expence ren- 
dered him ever needy, and the nation grew tired 
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of granting money to a prince who made ſo ill an 
application of it. For ſome time, however, the 
king carried it with a high hand; decreeing to 
death, or baniſhment, ſuch as dared to oppoſe his 
will: but as ſuch power was founded upon private 
intereſt, or terror, it was liable to be ſhaken by 
every breath. Whilſt the generality of the nobles 
obeyed the king through conſtraint, he was univer- 
ſally odious to the people. 

Thus was this weak monarch purſuing the moſt 
deſtructive plan of conduct, when the duke of Here- 
ford, eldeſt fon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 
ſtrove to recommend himſelf to the king, by ap- 
pearing in parliament, and accuſing the duke of 
Norfolk of having ſpoken ſeditious words againſt 
his ſovereign, in a private converſation held be- 
tween them. This charge was ſtrenuouſly denied 
by the duke of Norfolk; and the nature of the 
accuſation not admitting of any proof, it was de- 
creed by the lords in parliament, that the guilt or 
innocence of the party accuſed ſhould depend on 
the iſſue of a ſingle combat between the two dukes, 
according to the laws of chivalry, which at that 
time prevailed. In order to decide the truth of 
the above charge, by force of arms, the liſts were 
appointed to be held before the king at Coven- 
try. All the nobility of the kingdom ſeparated 
into parties, and adhered either to the acculer or 
the accuſed; and the whole nation becaine warmly 
intereſted in the fate of theſe illuſtrious peers. At the 
appointed time the two champions appeared, when 
the king, under precence of avoiding the effuſion of 
ſuch noble blood, commanded the combatants ta 
deſiſt, ordering their lances to be taken from them. 
He then baniſhed the duke of Hereford for ten 
years, and the duke of Norfolk for life. Nothing 
could be a ſtronger proof of that unaccountable in- 
diſcretion, which was ever apparent in this king's 

conduct, 
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conduct, than the treatment which theſe two noble- 
men received: the one was ſent into exile unac- 
cuſed, and the other unconvicted. Through the 
whole kingdom a ſeditious murmur ran againſt the 
king, which the rigour of authority weakened, but 
could not filence. The duke of Norfolk, over- 
whelmed with chagrin, retired to Venice, where, 
abandoning himſelf to grief, he ſoon after died; 
whilſt the more time-ſerving Hereford, acquieſced 
in the award with ſubmiſſive deference. Richard 
was ſo much pleaſed with the deportment of his 
couſin Henry, that before the latter quitted the 
kingdom, the king remiited four years of the term 
of his baniſhment, and granted him letters-patent, 
by which he was enabled to take immediate poſ- 
ſeſſion of any inheritance which might fall to him 
during his abſence, and was exempted from doing 
homage to the king, for ſuch poſſeſſions, until his 
return. The duke of Hereford withdrew to Paris. 
Soon after, his father, the duke of Lancaſter, dving, 
he preferred his petition to the king, to be inveſted 
with his honours and eſtates ; but Richard baſely 
retracting the grant he had ſo lately made, controlled 
the parliament into a concurrence with his wiſhes ; 
and, by an act of the legiſlature, the king's letters- 
patent were not only reverſed, but the eſtates of 
the late duke of Lancaſter were ſeized for the uſes. 
of the crown, and the ſentence of baniſhment 
againit the duke made perpetual. Such compli- 
cated injuries could not fail to aggravate the reſent- 
ment of the duke againſt the king, which he had 
hitherto concealed, under the molt ſpecious ſhew of 
loyalty ; and theſe injuries, probably, firſt turned his 
thoughts towards acquiring the crown of England. 
No man was better qualified for ſuch an attempt 
than the duke of Hereford ; he was cool, circum- 
ſpect, penetrating, and inflexible; of tried courage, 
and great military ſkill, having ſerved in Prutha 
under 
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under the Teutonic knights. Such amiable quali- 
ties, and noble endowments, made him the darling 
both of the ſoldiery and common people: his wealth 
was immenſe; and, either by blood or alliance, he 
was connected with moſt of the noble families in 
the kingdom. 

As if Richard had ſecretly aimed at promoting 
the intereſts of the duke, about this time, when a 
general ferment prevailed, the king cauſed the for- 
treſs oi Cherbourg, in Normandy, to be delivered 

up to the king of Navarre, and the town of Breſt, 
to the duke of Bretagne. The Iriſh were the firlt 
to expreſs their diſcontents in open acts of hoitility. 
Roger Mortimer, earl of March, governor of Ire- 
land, and preſumptive heir to the crown of Eng- 
land, (Richard having no child) fell a ſacrifice to 
this popular rage. To chaſtiſe the Iriſh for the 
murder of this nobleman, and to repreſs their rebel- 
lion, the king drew together a conſiderable army, 
and a ficet of two hundred ſail, with which he 
landed at Waterford, early in the year 1399. The 
duke of Hereford, now taking his father's title of 
duke of Lancaſter, being informed of Richard's 
departure from England, failed from Nantes with 
three ſmall veſſels, and landed at Ravenſpur, in 
Yorkſhire, in July of the ſame year, with a retinue 
of ſixty perſons. He was immediately joined by 
the potent earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 
land; and having publiſhed a manifeſto, in which 
he aſſerted, that he had taken arms only to obtain 
ſatisfaction for the injuſtice with which he had been 
treated, the people conſidering him as an injured 
and oppreſſed man, took up arms in his ſupport ; ſo 
that, in a few days, he faw himſelf at the head of an 
army of ſixty thouſand men. 

Every thing was propitious to the cauſe of the 
exiled duke : contrary winds fat in for three weeks, 
jo as to prevent the news of theſe commotions being 
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carried to the king in Ireland. The delay of 
Richard's return to England proved fatal to his 
cauſe. His adherents had raiſed an army of forty 
thouſand men : but theſe troops being but weakly 
grounded in their allegiance, finding their king not 
| arrived to lead them on, quitted the royal ſtandard, 
| and went over to the male-contents ; ſo that Richard 
perceived, on his landing in England, that he was a 
king without adherents : he ſaw himſelf in the midſt 
| of an enraged people, forſaken by thoſe, who, in 
| the ſun-ſhine of royalty, had been moſt aſſiduous to 
| fan his follies. Deſtitute of an army with which to 
take the field, he ſhut himſelf up in Conway-Caltle, 
in Cacrnarvonſhire, which place was deemed im- 
pregnable, but was, at that time, unprovided for a 
defence. From hence he ſent a meſiage to the earl 
of Northumberland, ſignifying his deſire to reſign 
his crown. The precedent of his great-grandfather 
Edward the Second, was too recent to be over- 
looked at this juncture. The king was ſoon taught 
to feel the miſery of his ſituation : he was conducted, 
a priſoner, to London; every where accoſted with 
the execrations of his ſubjects, whilſt the duke of 
Lancaſter was received with the warmeſt acclama- 
tions. After having endured unceaſing indignities 
in his progreſs towards London, he was committed 
a cloſe priſoner to the Tower ; and, ſhortly after, 
the parliament proceeded to depoſe him. Like his 
_ anceſtor, in ſimilar circumſtances, he did not long 
ſurvive his degradation; for being carried from place 
to place, he, at length, ended his days at Pomfret- 
_ Caltle : but the manner of his death is not certainly 
known, though 1t 1s generally believed to have been 
violent. | 
Thus died the ſon of the brave Edward the black 
prince, and the grandſon of Edward the Third, 
both of whom had won the hearts of the Engliſh, 
for their noble atchievements. Richard the Second 
came 
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came to the throne with the ſtrongeſt popular pre- 
poſſeſſions in his favour; but an uniform courſe of 
baſeneſs, oppreſſion, and cruelty, changed a na— 
tion's love into the moit rooted averſion. The 
reign of this prince was weak and inglorious. At- 
tached to pomp and oſtentation, and ſoothed by the 
flattery of deſigning favourites, Richard appears 
to have harboured no wiſh to promote the welfare 
of his people. His fate, however, holds out a 
leſſon to ſovereigns, which ſhould teach them, that 
the abuſe of power may prove fatal, in the iſſue, to 
the lawleſs deſpot; and that the reſentment of an 
oppreſſed people may be long ſuppreſſed, but, like 
a torrent breaking down the mound that fenced it 
in, it poſſeſſes an inherent force, ſufficient to over- 
whelm whatever oppoſes its progreſs. Richard 
was thirty-three years old at the time of his death. 
He ſucceeded his grandfather when only eleven 
years of age, and lived two years after he had been 
deprived of the regal diadem. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Naval Hiſtory of England during the Reigns of 
Henry IV. V. and VI. of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter. 


HE parliament elected the duke of Lancaſter 

king, in the ſtead of Richard the Second, by 
the title of Henry IV. From this ſucceſſion aroſe 
the conteſt between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, which turned the ſwords of Engliſhmen 
againſt each other's breaſts. This prince was 
crowned on the 13th of October, 1399. No ſooner 
was he inveſted with his regal dignity, than he be- 
gan to experience the perplexities that are appen- 
dant to it. The earl of Northumberland, who 
had been the chief means of his advancement, be- 
ing poſſeſſed of a degree of power beyond the con- 
dition of a ſubject, was ever a factious adherent to 
the reigning prince; and whilſt the Welſh, under 
the conduct of Owen Glendour, were attempting 
to throw off the Engliſh yoke, the Scotch, ever 
ready to take advantage of civil diſtractions, began 
to raiſe diſturbances in the north. An alliance 
which Henry formed on the continent, ſerved like- 
wiſe to expoſe his kingdom to a freſh enemy. He 
married Joan, the daughter of Charles, king of 
Navarre * ; which alliance being diſreliſned by the 
people of that duchy, with their ſhips they made 
piratical depredations on the weſtern coaſt of Eng- 
land, and burnt Plymouth . So baſe an outrage, 
however, did not remain long unrevenged: a ſqua- 
dron was fitted out by the inhabitants of thoſe 


* An, Dom. 1403. T Thom, Walſingham. 
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parts that had ſuffered by the invaſion, the com- 
mand of which was entruſted to William de Wil— 
ford, admiral of the narrow ſeas; who ſoon reta- 
liated the injuries ſuſtained. Forty ſhips, laden 
with iron, ſoap, oil, and wine, fell into his hands: 
then proceeding to the coaſt of Navarre, he burnt 
an equal number of veſſels in their harbours ; waſt- 
ing, with fire and ſword, the coaſt of Bretagne, 
and the towns of Penmarch and St. Matthew. De 
Caſtel, the admiral of Navarre, at the ſame time 
appeared off the Iſle of Mo ar but unable to 
make good his landing there, he ſailed towards De- 
vonſhire, and directed his force againſt Dartmouth ; 
but the country people flying to arms, drove him 
back to his ſhips with conſiderable loſs. The com- 
mander, together with two hundred of his men, 
were made priſoners. The Flemings, upon this, 
lent their aid to ſtrengthen the hands of the diſ- 
comfited Navarreens, ſhewing their animoſity to 
the Engliſh, by inhumanly hanging all the ſeamen 
that fell in their way. At the ſame time the French, 
ever willing to profit by the embarraſſments of their 
neighbours, in open violation of a ſolemn treaty 
ſubſiſting between the two nations, invaded the 
duchy of Guienne ; and at the ſame time furniſhed 
twelve thouſand men, and a fleet of one hundred 
ſail, to Owen Glendour, the Welſh inſurgent. 
But this breach of public faith met with due chaitiſe- 
ment ; for the lord Berkley, and Henry Pay, who 
commanded the naval force of the Cinque-Ports, 
attacked the French in Milford- Haven, took and 
deſtroyed near one-third of their fleet, and com- 
pelled the reſt to abandon their enterprize, and re- 
turn, ignominiouſly, to their own ports. About 
the ſame time the earl of Kent failed, with a conſi- 
derable fleet, to the coaſt of Flanders, where he 
cruiſed, for ſome time, upon the enemy: the 
Flemings being then mr to a prince of the houte 
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of France. At length entering the port of Sluys, he 
made himſelf maſter of ſome ſhips lying at anchor 
there. Proceeding along the Norman coaſt, he 
ſpread devaſtation in his route. Upwards of thirty 
towns are ſaid to have fallen victims to his fury: 
immenſe ſpoil was procured on this expedition, and 
the whole fleet returned in ſafety to Rye. A Scotch 
ſhip was, at the ſame time, taken, on board of 
which was prince James, brother to the duke of 
Rotheſay, and heir apparent to the Scottiſh crown ; 
to which he afterwards ſucceeded, by the name of 
James I. This prince was ſent to the king at Wind- 
ſor, who detained him a priſoner, but treated him 
with great courteſy, The French ſending another 
fleet to Wales, many of theſe ſhips fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh, and only thirty arrived ſafe 
at the place of their deſtination. To complete the 
triumphs of the Engliſh at this time by ſea, Henry 
Fay, admiral of the Cinque-Ports, ſurprized the 
Rochelle fleet, conſiſting of one hundred and twenty 
ſail of merchantmen, richly laden; every one of 
which he captured “. 

Henry IV. however, found his finances very un- 
equal to the making head againſt ſuch numerous 
and powerful enemies. In his exigencies the Lom- 
bard merchants, reſiding in London, rendered 
themſelves very ſerviceable, by advancing him mo- 
ney. The body of men fo denominated, were com- 
poſed of the natives of the four Italian republics 
of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice. The 
ſociety of the Genoeſe lent the king one thouſand 
marks, and the Florentines five hundred, in the 
year 1404 ; for the re- payment of which the receipts 
of the cuſtoms of the ports of London, South- 
ainpton, and Sandwich, were mortgaged to them f. 


Tho. Walfingham. Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. i. p. 238. 
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— This appears to be the firſt inſtance of the crown 
borrowing money on the credit of the yearly ſtated 
revenue, which, in after-times, was adopted with- 
out ſcruple ; by which means the exigencies of the 
ſtate at one period, were entailed on another, and 
the moſt fatal evils were introduced. However, this 
does not appear to have been an act of<the legiſlative 
body, but merely an arbitrary ſtretch of the royal 
prerogative. | 

In the year 1407 the king narrowly eſcaped the 
fate which had befallen prince James of Scotland. 
A dreadful plague in London obliged him to paſs a 
part of the ſummer at Leeds. Caſtle, in Kent; from 
whence he embarked at the port of Queenborough, 
with only five ſhips, to proceed round to Eſſex. 
In this ſhort trip he was attacked by ſome French 
privateers, who, after an obſtinate engagement, 
made prize of every veſſel except that which the 
king was on board. This hair- breadth eſcape 
rouſed the attention of the king to marine concerns: 
the next year he ordered a ſtrong fleet to be fitted 
out, the command of which was given to the earl 
of Kent. This pallant officer executed his truſt 
with bravery and ſpirit, clearing the narrow ſeas of 
all roving plunderers : he then proceeded to the 
coaſt of Bretagne, and diſcovering that the priva- 
reers which had fo ſucceſsfully attacked the king's 
little fleet, were laid up in a ſmall iſland off that 
coaſt, he made a deſcent there, carried the place by 
ſtorm, and, according to the ſanguinary temper of 
thoſe times, put all to the ſword. With this ex- 
ploit he cloſed his life, receiving, in the action, a 
wound which proved mortal “. 
Shortly after, an Engliſh fleet, commanded by 
Sir Robert Umfreville, carried on a predatory war 
6n the coaſt of Scotland, He ſailed up the Forth, 
carrying fire and ſword into the country, and de- 
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ſtroying all the ſhips in the harbours; among the 
reſt the largeſt ſhip in the Scotch navy, which was 
called the Grand: Galliot in Blackneſs, was con- 
fumed ; fourteen ſhips, and a quantity of corn, were 
taken, and brought to England“. 

Rymer's Fxdera now furniſhes us with the firſt 
inſtance of Engliſhmen trading to Morocco f. A 
company of London merchants freighted ſeveral 
ſhips with wool, and other merchandize, to the 
. value of twenty-four thouſand pounds, for the weſt- 
ern ports of Morocco; but the Genoeſe, jealous 
of this commerce, made prize of thoſe London 
ſhips outward-bound, and carried them into Genoa; 
whereupon Henry IV. in the laſt year of his reign, 
granted the ſufferers letters of repriſal, on the ſhips 
and merchandize of the Genocſe, wherever they 
could find them. 

On the 20th of March, 1413, the king died, in 
the forty-ſixth year of his age, and fourteenth of 
his reign. The government under him became 
more tinctured with a ſpirit of liberty; the diſtinc- 
tion between the nobility and the people was ren- 
dered leſs conſiderable, and the magiſtrates became 
leſs arbitrary, and leſs venal : judges were no longer 
the miniſters of royal caprice 4. 

During the life-time of his father, Henry, prince 
of Wales, had given himſelf up to an unbridled 
_ courſe of profligacy ; nevertheleſs, at intervals, 
ſuch ſtriking inſtances of valour, conduct, and ge- 
neroſity burſt forth, as gave a happy preſage of fu- 
ture reformation. In the civil commotions between 
the crown and the Northumberland faction, this 
Prince had defeated and ſlain Harry Percy, the 
cukKe's eldeſt ſon, who was conſidered as a prodigy 
vi military proweſs; and, for his feats in arms, 
tad received the furname of Hotſpur, The active 
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ſpirit which marked the early manhood of the prince 
of Wales, led the people to overlook the follies 
which diſgraced it. 


HENRY the Fifth, from his birth-place ſtyled 
Henry of Monmouth, ſucceeded to the crown on 
the death of his father. The firſt a& of this reign 
was, an attempt to extirpate the religious tenets 
which had been broached by Wickliffe, in the reign 
of Richard II. and were now propagated by his 
adherents, to the great diſcomfirure of the whole 
body of the clergy, who loudly exclaimed againſt 
innovations that ſtruck at the very foundation of 
their eſtabliſhment. The king, led away by the 
inſinuations of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, deli- 
vered up theſe reformers to the fury of their adver- 
ſaries, who perſecuted them with every ſpecies of 
cruelty, which blind zeal, and worldly 1ntereſt, 
could ſuggeſt. Although the complexion of the 
times was fierce and cruel, yet the people, in gene- 
ral, felt a natural abhorrence at making conſcien- 
tious Chriſtians ſpectacles of public infamy, and 
expoſing them to cruel deaths by the hands of the 
executioner. As the king abetted theſe violent 
meaſures of the clergy, a conſiderable part of the 
popular odium lit on him. To divert the atten- 
tion of the nation, therefore, from the mea{ures 
purſued, it is generally believed, that the fame pre- 
late inſpired the king with the deſign of ſubduing 
France: ſuch was this man's inſatiable thirit tor 
blood! 

The troubles in which France was at that time 
involved, held out a very flattering lure to an am- 
bitious prince. Charles VII. the French king, was 
ſubject to paroxyſms of madneſs, which totally un- 
fitted him for the taſk of government. I hoſe ſca- 
ſons, in which he was a prey to his diſorder, his 
vaſſals and courtiers availed themiclves of, to ad- 
Vancs 
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vance and ſtrengthen themſelves ; their conſequence, 
therefore, increaſed, in proportion to the imbecility 
of the king. The kingdom was divided into two 
factions; at the head of the one was the duke of 
Burgundy ; at the other the duke of Orleans. 
Each of theſe, as they chanced to prevail, branded 
their captives with the name of traitors; and the 
bodies of the accuſed, and the accuſers, were, at the 
fame time, ſuſpended on gibbets, in different parts 
of the kingdom. 

Henry V. ſeized this opportunity to revive the 
dormant claims on the crown of France, which his 
illuſtrious anceſtor Edward III. had ſo glorioully, 
but ſo deſtruttively contended for. However, the 
king concealed his intentions for ſome time, and 
even treated of a marriage with the princeſs Catha- 
rine, daughter to the French king. It is a com- 
monly received opinion, that the dauphin of France 
rouſed the reſentment of king Henry, by ſending 
him a preſent of tennis-balls; but Mr. Campbell 
very ſenſibly rejects it as improbable, both on ac- 
count of the youth of that prince, and the ap- 
prehenſion all France entertained of the Engliſh 
power“. The French writers ſeem to give a better 
account of this matter : they tell us, that the firſt 
flaſh of lightning before this dreadful ſtorm, was 
an angry letter written to the French king, with 
this addreſs: “ To the moſt ſerene prince Charles, 
our couſin and adverſary of France, Henry, by the 
grace of God, king of England, and of France, 
&c.” This letter was dated the 28th of July, 
1415, from Southampton; and the French king 
returned an anſwer in the ſame angry ityle, dated 
the 2:d of the next month: ſo that, from that 
time, the war was looked upon as declared on both 


fides f. 
* Lives of the Admirals, Vol, i. p. 242, + NMezeray, Vol. iii, 
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When Henry prepared for his invaſion * P range, 
he hired ſhips in Holland and Zealand, ant butt 


1141 


others at Southampton, to rendezvous at Tr 14855 


#41 


Sandwich, and Winchelſea. He it Ne an 


ordinance, directing all Enmiifh ſhips of twent 
tons burden and upwards, to aſſemhle. at the ele 
three ports, and at Southam Pron! which united 1 

is ſaid to have -onfiſte 1 of {xteen "of Pr] ai oy 
{hips; hulks, GC. with vehich Naval deres lie land 
at Havre - de- Grace, in Normandy. He was ac 


tended, in this expedition, by his two brothers, the 
dukes of Clarence and Sieber his uncle tlie 
duke of York, and maſt of the nobility of En - 
land; and his army conſiſted of fifty thouſand men, 
On his landing, Henry laid ſiege to Harfleur, a 
ſea-port town in n the neighbourhood of Havre, hen 
of great conſequence, and defended' by a nume- 
rous garriſon, which he reduced, though not with- 
out conſiderable lois, The conſtable of France, 
although at the head of a numerous army, was di- 
rected not to hazard a battle with the Engliſh. 
Indeed, the intenſe heat of the ſeaſon, and a ſcanty 
ſupply of proviſions, {ſerved as effectually to reduce 
the nunibers of the invaders, as the fwords of their 
enemies; a contagious dyſentery carrying off the 
ſoldiers by thouſands, Henry began to repent of 
his inroad into a country where diſeaſe, and a pow- 
ertul army, every moment threatened | hi 1 with de- 
ſtruction: in this exigence he affemblcd a council 
of war, in which it was determined to leave a gar- 
riſon in Harſleur, and proceed wit the army through 


p Picardy to Calais, The amount of the 0 © n. olifh 
troops is Uiterently repreſented : : the Engliſh writers 
make their numbers to reach” cn. W elan 
8 men; whilit the French tay 8 7 nean arch- 
x ers, and two thouſand men at arms: however, it 

is certain, that the army of Charles more than 
1 Vol. I. X trebled 
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- trebled that of Henry. The French army was ſo 


ſituated, as to render the progreſs of the Engliſh 
through Picardy impracticable, without occaſion- 
ing a general action. Accordingly, a deciſive bat- 
tle was fought on the plains of Agincourt, the 25th 
of October, 1415. The two armies were engaged 
from ten in the morning till almoſt five in the after- 
noon ; and, at length, the French were entirely 
defeated. Seven princes of the blood were ſlain in 
the field, and five more made priſoners ; beſides 
about twenty-four thouſand of inferior rank, either 
Nain or taken priſoners. The loſs of the Engliſh 
is very differently ſtated : ſome writers repreſenting 
it to amount to ſixteen hundred, whilſt others re- 


duce it to four hundred. The duke of York, and the 


earl of Oxford, were among, the ſlain. After this 
victory, the king proceeded to Calais, and ſoon after 
paſſed into England, with the chief of his priſoners. 
The next year the French laid ſiege to Harfleur, 
with a great army on the Jand-ſide, whilft their fleet 
blocked it up by ſea: but the Engliſh navy, com- 
manded by the duke of Bedford, the king's brother, 
coming to the relief of the place, a deſperate ſea- 
fight enſued, which ended in the entire defeat of 


the French; five hundred fail of their ſhips being 


either ſunk or taken. 

At this time the king of England being in great 
want of money for the pay of his troops, exerciſed 
a deſpotic authority over the Lombard merchants 
ſettled in England; who were, by an order of 
council, compelled to lend the king a certain ſum 
of money: the reaſon aſſigned for this impoſt was, 


that they enjoyed by grace and ſufferance of the 


king great privileges, and got great profits by their 
commerce in England: ſuch as refuſed to lend: 
were committed to the Fleet priſon “. 


Cotton Peſthums, 177, 
In 


ͤ. ad tb Strat . 


10 
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In the year 1417, the earl of Huntingdon being 


ſent to ſea with a ſtrong ſquadron, fell in with the 


united fleets of France and Genoa, which he fought 
and defeated, though they were much ſuperior to 
him, not only in number, but in the ſtrength and 
ſize of their ſhips. Among the priſoners of rank 
was the admiral of Bourbon “. 

Henry now reſolved to purſue his favourite en- 
terprize againſt France: he had raiſed an army of 
twenty-ſix thouſand men; in procuring which he 
was greatly aſſiſted by his barons, who were led to 
further the views of their ſovereign, from a proſpect 
of ſharing the ſpoils of the conquered country. 
He was likewiſe maſter of a navy compoſed of fifteen 
hundred ſail. Two of theſe ſhips were conſtructed in 
a very remarkable manner; each alike adorned with 
purple ſails, embroidered with the arms of Eng- 
land and France : one of theſe was named the 
king's Chamber, and the other his Hall : a proof 
that he kept his court at ſea, and conſidered his 
ſhips-royal as forming a kind of palace. With 
this armament he proceeded to Beville, in Nor- 
mandy, where he landed his troops. Before the 
end of the year he ſubdued all Normandy, and a great 
part of the adjacent countries; and in the ſpace of 
two years, without fighting one pitched battle, he 
reduced the greater part of France to his obe- 
cence. 

At length a treaty was concluded et, by which 
Henry's title to the crown of France was acknow- 
ledged by that kingdom ; but, during the life of 
Charles, Henry was to be recognized as regent 
only, the titular ſovereignty continuing with the 
former. Catharine, the French king's daughter, 
was given to the king of England in marriage; and 


* Holingſhead, Campbell, Burchett, + 21ſt May, 1420. 
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the dauphin was declared incapable of ſucceeding 
to the crown, 
Things being adjuſted in this manner, Henry 


1 © DEM COTS, 9% 05 on; . 
entered the cite ot Patris Wwichocut oppontion, taking 
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Picardy to Cala! & Be arrived at Dov er, with his new 
queen, early in the year 1421: 

In the mean time the dauphin wandered, like a 
fugitive in his own dominions; whilſt Henry re- 
turned to London to raiſe new ſubſidies, and new 
troops, to ſecure his acquiſitions. The preſence 
of a monarch, endeared to them by his ſucceſsful 
valour, was highly captivating to a people fond 
of martial glory: but this glare of ſucceſs could 
not prevent their ſceing very deitr: . 0 conſe- 
quences ſpringing. out of theſe conqueſts ; among 
which the transferring the ſcar of empire to : he con- 
tinent, was not the leait conſider able. Theſe po- 
litical reaſons rendered the parhament back ward 
to grant ſupplies equal to the king's requiſitions, 
Among other ſhifts to which the king was reduced, 
in order to raiſe money, he pawned his imperial 
crown of gold to tlie biſhop of Winche lter. After 
a few months ſtay in England, he re- viſited his new 
kingdom, with ſe h reinforcements as the exhauſted 
ſtare of his country could yield him. The dau- 
pain had ſtill a conſiderable party, which had be- 
come much more formidable during the time that 
Henry continued in En ngland : nc had likewiſe de- 
dated a large body of Ungliſh troops, in which 
tion the duke of Clarence, and ſeveral nobility, 
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Henry, on his arrival in France, prepared to ſtop 
the progreſs of the enemy. Elis quzen, hom he 
had left at Windſor with chil. 4, being ſoon after 
delivered or. 4 Prince, followed the king, her huſ- 
band, to 1 arts, in Which city the two *<ourts con- 
tinued for ſome time. But Henry, impatient of 
delays, went in ſcarch of the dauphin, who had 
laid ſiege to Coſne, on the Loire. On this expe- 
dition the king was ſeized with a fiſtul. _ malady, 
to the cure of which the ſurgeons of that ra were 
unequal : this, and the violent fever which attended 
it, proved quickly fatal. He died at. the caſtle of 
Vincennes“, with the ſame in e with which 


— 


he had lived, and wis buried i Wellminſter-Abb N 


He deferves to be cell: rated a 283 One of the greateſt, 
as well as bravelt princes, ah ever lat on tlie a 
Iift; ctbrone⸗ ale 1ugh only thirty-four years 3 of 5 as 

when lie died Me W nine vears and a all. 


His competi: 0 the unhap »y Charles, ſurvived him 
only two months, 


The thrones of England and of France were 
now filled by an infant in his cradle. HENRY 
the Sixth, of Windſor, was proclaimed firſt at Lon- 
don +, and the next year at Paris, on the demiſe of 
Charles the Sixth, notwithſtanding a ſtrong party 
acknowledged the dauphin ſor their ſovereign, by 
the ſtyle of Charles VII t. During the minority of 
Henry, the adminiſtration of afairs devolved on 
his uncles, whoſe great abilities procured them the 
confidence of the people. Of theſe John, duke of 
Bedford (who was regent of France) was appointed 
protector, or guardian of England; and Humphry, 
duke of Glouceſter, was inveited with the ſame dig- 
nity, during the abſence of the former. Properly 
to curb the authority of theſe princes, the parlia- 


* An. Dom. 1422, T An. Dom. 1429. 1 Mezeray 
Vol. iii. p. 215. 
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ment eſtabliſhed a council, and enacted, that no 
meaſure of importance ſnould be carried into ex- 
ecution, without their advice and approbation. 
Diſſentions ſoon after breaking out among thoſe to 
whom the adminiſtration of affairs was entruſted, 
the intereſts of the nation became ſacrificed to the 
cabals of ſtateſmen. The minority of Henry gave 
both duration and growing ſtrength to theſe diſſen- 
tions, and brought England to much the ſame con- 
dition as France was thrown into, when Henry, the 
father of the preſent prince, laid claim to that 
crown. 

Charles the Seventh had been trained in the ſchool 
of adverſity, and had been taught the duties and 
the intereſty of a king, from the precarious tenure 
by which he held his dignity. The natural endow- 
ments of his mind, therefore, were improved, by 
being kept in continual exerciſe, and the attach- 
ment of the French to the houſe of Valois was 
{trengthened, by eng their monarch making head 
againſt the torrent of oppoſition that threatened 
to overwhelm him. The Engliſh, however, at 
this time, were maſters of almoſt all France; the 
duke of Bedford, with a numerous army, was in 
the heart of the kingdom. In this ſituation no- 
thing but miraculous aſſiſtance, or pretended mira- 
cles, could reſtore the affairs of the dauphin ; but 
ſuch are the viciſſitudes of fortune, that the martial 
ſpirit of a country girl, inſpired the French troops 
with a degree of valour which they had never before 
poſſeſſed, and imparted that diſmay which had hi- 
therto prevailed among them, to their victorious 
enemies the Engliſh. . 

The ſervant maid at an inn aſſumed, at once, 
the characters of a warrior and a propheteſs : ſhe 
had a maſculine form, and an intrepid ſpirit. This 
woman, who pretended to be no more than eighteen 
years of age, and who is well known by the name 


of 
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of Joan of Arc, equipped herſelf in the arms and 
habit of a man; and it was preſently circulated 
through the nation, that ſhe was inſpired. This 
pretended vicegerent of heaven was introduced to 
the king, after which ſhe was queſtioned by the 
learned doors of the univerſities, who unanimouſly 
atteſted the authenticity of her miſſion. The vul- 
gar, ever ready to be worked upon by their hopes 
and their fears, gave implicit faith to the report, 
and, with an intrepid ſpirit, led on by this woman- 
warrior, faced thoſe foes, whom they had before 
conſidered as invincible. The duke of Bedford, with 
the Engliſh forces, was laying cloſe ſiege to the 
city of Orleans, the poſſeſſion of which place was 
only wanting to diveſt Charles of all his territories. 
His approaches were vigorous, and the fate of the 
place became inevitable. Joan undertook to raiſe 
the ſiege ; and, to give an eclat to her enterprize, 
ordered a ſword to be brought her from the tomb 
of a knight, who had been buried in the church of 
Fierbois. She addreſſed the ſoldiers as a meſſenger 
from heaven, and, with a convincing air of con- 
fidence, aſſured them of victory. The event con- 
firmed her declaration ; the ſiege of Orleans was 
raiſed, and the Engliſh every where fled before this 
prodigy of her ſex. Soon after which Charles was 
crowned at Rheims, when this, his deliverer, aſſiſted 
at the coronation. 

A ſeries of farther ſucceſſes placed the affairs of 
the French king in the moſt proſperous train. 
Charles was very capable of puſhing theſe advan- 
tages to the utmoſt. In the midſt of his triumphs, 
however, Joan of Arc, the gallant leader of his 
armies, was taken priſoner. 1 he Engliſh were, be- 
yoad meaſure, elated at this event: the duke of Bed- 
ford, their general, thought no method ſo effectual 
to reſtore the loſt courage of his troops, as to cauſe 
this girl to be tried for witchcraft, Her judges found 
her 


at. 
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her guilty of forcery, anc ſentenced her to be cloſely 
connned for life, and to be fed with no other pro- 
viſions than bread and water. But this puniſhment 
not according with the impatience of her incenſed 
enemies; ſoon afterwards ſhe was condemned to be 
publicly burnt as a witch. But the death of this wo- 
man no ways changed the poſture of affairs. One of 
the moſt illuſtrious characters that fought on the ſide 

of England, was Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, who, 
together with his ſon, for ſome time protracted the 
ruin that was impending over the Engliſh in France: 
however, in the year 1437, Charles VII. made his 
triumphal entry into Paris; and, in the courſe of 
thirteen years more, the Engliſh were entirely 


ſtripped of their poſſeſſions in France, Calais and 


Guienne only excepted. So ineffectual were the 
victories of Creſſy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. 
Whilſt England fruitleſsly repined at her loſſes 
on the continent, the ſeeds of her future miſery were 
ſowed, in an internal coramotion, which then firſt 
began to appear. The duke of York, ſon of him 
who was lain at Agincourt, founded prevery ions 
to the crown of England, 2s geriving. ki; Fircll 
from Lionel, an elder fon of Edward, Whilſt che 
reigning king ſprang from John 2 Saus a 
younger brother of Lionel. The enſign of the 
duke was a white roie, 755 of Henry a red. This 
gave names to the two houſes, whoſe contentions 
were about to drench the kingdom with ſlaughter. 
Theſe events, although unconnected with the na- 
val operations of the times, deſerve to be briefly 
related, to give the reader a clear idea of the 
ſtate of public affairs during the period we are 
deſcribing. Before we enter on ſuch matters as 
more immediately concern our plan, it will be 
neceſſary farther to premiſe, that Henry VT. had 
married Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Rene, 


king of dicily, and niece of the French king 
Charles ; 
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Charles; the mental incapacity of the king her 
huſband, furniſhed her with an opportunity of ex- 
erciſing thoſe talents for ſtate- affairs, which ſhe 
poſſeſſed in a very eminent degree. The chief 
impediment to her ambitious views was the duke of 
Glouceſter ; him ſhe aſſailed by every engine, which 
policy and intrigue could ſupply ; and the ſudden 
death of the duke, doubtleſs procured by the 
queen's adherents, gave her an aſcendency in the 
government, which ſhe well knew how to im- 
prove. 

The duke of Suffolk, a deſcendant of William 
de la Pole, who aſſiſted Edward III. in his exigen- 
cies, and who has been already ſpoken of *, had 
been the principal means of effecting the marriage 
of Henry VI. with Margaret of Anjou ; and now, 
in conjunction with the queen, managed the affairs 
of government without reſtraint : but not content 
with a moderate exerciſe of that power he had ac- 
quired, he drew on himſelf the reſentment of the 
duke of York, for the abuſe of it, who inflamed 
the parliament, and the whole nation, againſt the 
favourite. The public clamour, at length, became 
ſo loud, that the duke of Suffolk was tent into ba- 
niſhment. In his paſſage to France his veſſel was 


viſited by an Engliſh ſhip of force, the captain of 


which, on diſcovering this obnoxious miniſter, or- 


dered his head to be ſtruck off immediately. 


England was now divided by two powerful par- 
ties ; at the head of the- one was queen Margaret, 
and of the other the duke of York. The partizans 
of the houſe of York recommended themſelves to 
the body of the people, and ſpread a general diſ- 
content at the meaſures purſued by government : 
indeed, the ſupineneſs thewn in protecting the na- 
tion from foreign inroads, was too evident, and 
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in its conſequences too fatal, not to excite genera} 
clamour. The principal ſupport of the York in- 
tereſt was the earl of Warwick, who filled the office 
of lord high admiral. This brave and accompliſhed 
nobleman fitted out a fleet, which he ſent againſt 
the Spaniards: a very warm conflict enſued ; but, 
at length, the force of Spain was vanquiſhed, and 
fx ſhips of that nation, laden with iron, and other 
valuable merchandize, were taken; and twenty-ſix 
others were either ſunk or driven aſhore. 

About the ſame time a miſunderſtanding aroſe 
between England and the court of Denmark, oc- 
caſioned by the former fiſhing on the coaſts of Ice- 
land, in oppoſition to the prohibitions exprefsly 
made againſt it. Ihe governor of Iceland, in at- 
tempting to drive away ſome Engliſh Who had 
landed there, was killed. To revenge this injury 
the court of Denmark ſeized on, and confiſcated? 
four Engliſh ſhips bound from Pruſſia. Ihe. Hanſe- 
Towns being ſuſpected of abetting theſe proceed- 
ings of Denmark, the perſons and ſhips of their 
merchants, who were then in England, were ſeized 
by way of repriſal: the German princes having, in 
vain, ſued at the Enghſh court for the releaſe of 
theſe merchants, together with their ſhips and mer- 
chandize, at length a naval war broke out between 
England and the oriental Hanſeatics, or the towns 
within the Baltic, on the German and Pruſſian ſeas, 
which continued for three years with various ſuc- 
cefs; but the poſture of affairs at that time, in 
England, was very unfavourable to the maintains 
ing of a foreign war: a weak king, and powerful 
and oppoling factions, debilitated the national 
ſtrength, which, when fully exerted, has ever been 
found ſufficient to cruſn the power that oppoſes it. 

'The time was now come for the fortune of France 
every where to preponderate. In the year 1452 
| Bourdeaux ſurrendered to Charles VII. after the 
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Englich had poſſeſſed it for about three hundred 
years. The loſs of this place was a great blow to 
the maritime traffic of England, as the wines 
ſhipped from thence ſupplicd © the whole kingdom 
wit that article. Bayonne ſoon after became 
ſubject to France; after which, nothing remained 
on the continent in the hands of the Engliſh, but 
the town of Calais, and the adjacent country ot 
Guienne. The French having, in three months, 

reduced the whole duchy of Normandy, and, in one 
ſummer, that of Aquitaine, or Gaſcony; they 
then proceeded to annoy the Engliſh coaſts with 
their ſhips, and landing 1n Kent, burnt the town of 
Sandwich; proceeding thence to the coaſt of Corn- 
wall, they burnt the town of Fowey. 

The earl of Warwick, who had been appointed 
governor of Calais, paſſed over thither, baffling the 
attempts of the queen's party to cut him off by 
treachery. Being poſſeſſed of a conſiderable naval 
force, he employed jt ſo effectually, as to intercept 
all aid from France to ſtrengthen the hands of Mar- 
garet, and very efſentially to promote the intereſts 
of the duke of York. In one of theſe cruiſes he 
fell in with ſome large ſhips belonging to Spain 
and Genoa, which he overcame, after an obltinate 
engagement, maintained, on both ſides, for two 
ſucceeding days“ 

An engagement between Richard, ear] of Warwick, and tv-o 
large French carracks, is deſctibed in Strutt's complete View of the 
Manners, &c. of the Inhabitants of England, Vol. II. p. 76. Herein 
ihe arms of the earl are quarter:d on the ſail ; the ſtreamer is a fo ornaments 
with his badge; the bear and ragged ſtaff: the ſpace between the ſorecaſtle 0 
and cabin, at the ſtern, is filled with Englith archers. The French, like 
wiſe, have their croſs-bow-men. In the galleries, on the tops of the mes 
are men appointed to caſt down darts and tones, upon the enemy below, 705 
the forecefile of Warwick's chip is an archer aiming at the man, who appears 
in the gallery, on the maſt of the oppoſite ſhip, whilſt the other, with a ſons 
in his hand 's, is transfixed with an arrow. Ou the forecaſtle of the fron 
cerrack, is a man at arms, with his ſpear aud ſhield, ready to firike at the 
archers in the earl's veſſei. The cannons are pointed over the bade of the 
ſhip, but do not appear to be ef uſe in the cloſe battle. - As a revretentaticu 


of this action may ſtill farther explain the naval architecture, and operations 
#: the times, an gngraving thereof accompanies this work, 
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The views of each party now hurried them on to 
open and unreſerved acts of hoſtility. I he duke 
of Vork retired into Ireland; and many of the no- 
bility paſted over to Calais, where the earl of War- 
wick ſtill kept a conſiderable fleet. The queen 
commiſſioned lord Rivers to collect, at Sandwich, 
the royal navy, and attack Warwick in Calais. But 
that vigilant commander anticipated the intended 
viſit, and ſent a force, under the command of 


Sir John Dineham, which ſurprized the king's ſhips ' 


as they lay in harbour, and carried them, and their 
commander, the lord Rivers, into Calais. An in- 
effectual attempt was afterwards made to burn the 
earl's fleet in the haven. 
. Meanwhile Richard, duke of York, levied an 

army, profeſſedly to oppoſe the duke of Somerſet, 
who was then at the head of the queen's army, but 
without advancing any pretenſions to the crown. 
He complained only of the king's miniſters, and 
demanded a reformation in the government. A 
battle was fought at St. Albans“, in which the 
Yorkifts prevailed; and, without ſuſtaining any 
conliderable loſs, flew near five thouſand of their 
enemies; among whom were the duke of Somerſer, 
the earl of Northumberland, the earl of Stafford, 
eldeſt ſon of the duke of Buckingham, lord Clif- 
ford, and many other perſons of diſtinction F. Im- 
mediately after this action the king himſelf was 
raken priſoner, and was treated by the duke of 
York with great reſpe& and tenderneſs: he was 
only required to commit the whole authority of the 
crown into the hands of his rival: this ſurren— 
der did no great violence to the feelings of the 
inactive Henry. 

In this battle the firſt blood was ſpilt in that fatal 
quarrel, which was not finiſhed in leſs time than a 
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courſe of thirty years; was diſtinguiſhed by twelve 
pitched battles, and opened a ſcene of extraordinary 
fierceneſs and cruelty. The civil war waged, on this 
account, is computed to have coſt the lives of 
eighty princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely 
annihilated the ancient nobility of England. The 
ſtrong attachments which, at that time, men of the 
{ame kindred bore to each other, and the vindictive 
ſpirit which was conſidered as a point of honour, 
rendered the great families implacable in their re- 
ſentments, and every moment widened the breach 
between the parties. Yet affairs did not proceed 
immediately to the laſt extremities: the nation was 
kept ſome time in ſuſpenſe : the vigour and ſpirit 
of queen Margaret, ſupporting her ſmall power, 
ſtill proved a balance for the great authority of 
Richard, which was farther checked by his irreſo- 
lute temper “. FP 

The viciſſitudes of war ſometimes make fugitives. - 
of conquerors. The duke of York, and his pow- 
erful ſupporter the earl of Warwick, by the defec- 
tion of a choſen body of troops, which the latter 
had brought from Calais, were obliged to quit the 
kingdom ; the one retiring to Ireland, the other to 
CalaisF. | 

The earl, however, did not remain long inac- 
tive; the next year he landed in Kent, after havin 
defeated Sir Simon Mountford, the warden of the 
Cinque-Ports, who, with a ſtrong ſquadron, op- 
ww his deſcent. In this action Sir Simon was 
killed, He then proceeded, with the earl of Sa- 
I:\bury, and the earl of Marche, eldeſt fon of the 
duke of York, to London, where he was received 
with great cordiality. Warwick was the molt ce- 
lebrated general of his age, a man formed for 
great exploits, and poſſeſſing ſuch popularity ag 


b Hume's Hiſt, of Eng), Vol. III. p. 201; + An. Dom. 1459. 
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almoſt to inſure ſucceis to the party with whom 
ke ſided. This earl, at the head of the army of 
Yorkiits, joined battle with the Lancaſtrian forces 
near Northampton. Queen Margaret, who headed 
the army that fought ſor the king her huſband, had 
twenty-five thouſand men, which were greatly out- 
numbered by the enemy, The conteſt was main- 
tained with great obſtinacy on both ſides, for the 
ſpace of five. 3 hen victory declaring for the 
earl of Warwick, a great number of the nobility, 
who had fought on the ſide of the king, were {acri- 
ficed to the reſentment of the conquerors * 

The queen, after this defeat, fied, w ith her in- 
fant ton, to Durham, and from thence to Scot]: _ 
whilſt a parliament was ſummoned, in the King” 
name, to meet at Weſtminſter, in order to give a a 
ſanction to the pretentions of Richard. In this 
aſſembly it was reſolved, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs 
the thione during life, and that the duke of Vork 
Mould be his ſucceſſor, to the entire excluſion of 
the prince of Wales. 

All reſources ſcemed now to be withdrawn from 
the vanquiſhed Margaret: but in this deſperate 
poſture of her affairs, ſhe retained her native perſe- 
verance and intrepidity. Again paſſing into Eng— 
land, ſhe applied to the northern barons, and made 
uſe of ever y motive to influence them tom aſſiſt her. 
Her affability, inſinuation, and addreſs, qualities 
in which ſhe excelled; her careſſes and her pro- 
muſes, wrought a powerful effect on every one who 
approached her. The admiration of her great qua- 
lities was ſucceeded by compaſſion towards her 
helpleſs condition. The nobility of that quarter, 
w ho regarded themſelves as the moſt warlike in the 
kingdom, were moved, by indignation, to find the 
fouthern barons pretend to di :ſpoſe of the crown, 
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and ſettle the government. To allure the people to 
their ſtandard, they promiſed them the ſpoils of all 
the country ſouth of the Trent. An army of twenty 
chouſand men was drawn together by theſe means, 
with a celerity that furprized both parties. 

This army the queen led againſt her implacable 
enemy the duke of York, who was at the head of 
only five thouſand men, little expecting to contend 
with ſo large a body of foes. An excels of perſona! 
bravery engaged him in a very unequal battle, on 
Wakefield-Green, in Yorkſhire. The duke himſelf 
was killed in the action, and his body being found 
among the ſlain, Margaret directed the head to be 
cut off, and fixed upon the walls of the city of 
York. The earl of Rutland, the duke's ſecond fon, 
2 youth of ſeventeen, fell in the fight. Thus died 
Richard, duke of York, in the fiftieth year of his 
age: he left three ſons, Edward, George, and 
Richard; and three daughters, Ann, Elizabeth, and 
Margaret. 

The queen, after this important victory, marched 
towards London; whilſt the earl of Warwick, at 
the head of an army of Torkiſts; proceeded to op- 
poſe her progreſs. A ſecond battle was fought at 
St. Albans, which ended in the defeat of the earl. 
But young Edward, the ſon of the deceaſed duke 
of York, loſt no time in depriving the queen of 
the advantages which ſhe was likely to draw from 
this victory. He was at the head of a conſiderable 
army, which was greatly reinforced by the remains 
of that of the ear] of Warwick; ſo that the victo- 
rious queen found herſelf obliged to retreat to- 
wards the north, whilſt Edward entered London 
amidſt the acclamations of the citizens, This 
prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the 
beauty of his perſon, for bravery, {pirit, courteſy, 
and every amiable quality that procures general 
eſteem, found the tide of popularity run ſo firong 

in 
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in his favour, that his youthful ardour prompted 
him to advance beyond the limits which his father 
had preſcribed to himſelf, and to aſpire at nothing 
ſhort of kingly dignity, as well as power. To 
effect this, Warwick aſſembled the people in St. 
John's fields; and ſhewing them this ſon of the late 
duke, demanded whether they would have Henry, 
of Lancaſter, for king? They unanimouſly ex- 
claimed againit the propoſal. It was then de- 
manded, whether they would accept of Edward, 
then before them ? To which they expreſſed their 
aſſent, by loud acclamations. A great number of 
biſhops, lords, magiſtrates, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, were next aſſembled at Baynard's-Caſtle, 
who there ratified this popular election; and the 
new king was, on the ſubſequent day, proclaimed 
in London, by the title of Edward the Fourth “. 
Thus was Henry VI. depoſed, atter holding, though 
very unſteadily, the Engliſh ſceptre near thirty-nine 
years T. 


The moſt remarkable commercial events of this 


period are the following: | 
At this time lived William Canning, an eminent 
merchant, who had been five times mayor of 
Briſtol. In the eleventh volume of Rymer's Fæ- 
dera Þ are two letters from Henry VI. the one to 
the maſter-general of Pruſſia, the other to the ma- 
giſtrates of the city of Dantzick, recommending 


two of Canning's factors reſiding in Pruſſia; re- 


queſting all poſſible favour and countenance to be 
ſhewn them, on account of their employer, whom 
the king ſtyles, his “ beloved, and an eminent 
merchant of the city of Briſtol.” The next year 
the ſame William Canning obtained of the king, a 
grant of trading with two ſhips to Iceland, Halge- 
landt, and Finmark, for two years, notwithſtanding 


* March 5, 1461, Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol, iii. P. 213» 
t Pol. Ver. lib. 2.3» L Page 226. 
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an expreſs act of parliament prohibited all trade 
thither— Thus was the king's diſpenſing power ſet 
up in oppoſition to the law of the land. . 

At the requeſt of one John Taverner, of Hull, 
king Henry granted, that a large ſhip, which this 
man had built, and in ſize was equal, if not ſupe- 
rior, to a great carrack, ſhould be called the Grace- 
Dieu carrack. The king likewiſe granted a licence 
to the owner to export therein wool, tin, ſkins, Iea- 
ther, and other merchandize, from the ports of 
London, Southampton, Hull, and Sandwich, be- 
longing either to Engliſh or to foreign merchants ; 
and to convey it through the Straits of Morocco 
[Gibraltar] into Italy, he paying aliens duties for 
the ſame; and to bring home ſuch merchandize of 
other nations as was moſt wanted in England, ſuch 
as bow-ſtaves, wax, &c *. 

At the requeſt of Charles, king of Sweden, 
king Henry granted a licence for a Swediſh ſhip, of 
the burden of a thouſand tons, laden with merchan- 
dize, and having one hundred and twenty perſons 
on board, to come to the ports of England; there 
to diſpoſe of her lading, and to relade back with 
Engliſh merchandize f. Thus we ſee thoſe north- 
ern people had acquired the art of conſtructing 
ſhips of great burden, from the example of the 
Hanſeatic ports of Lubeck, Wiſmar, Roſtock, &c. 
in their neighbourhood, long before either the 
Engliſh or the French had any veſſels of ſuch large 
dimenſions. 

We find a licence granted by the king to a mer- 
chant of Cracow, in Poland, to bring into England 
a ruby, weighing two hundred and fourteen carrats, 
for ſale, provided the firſt offer of it was made to 
the king and queen. 


* Rymer's Fæd. Vol. zip. 258. 7 Idem, Vol, xi. p. 364. 
Vo. I. 2 An 
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An Engliſh merchant-ſhip having been taken by 
a ſhip of war belonging to Genoa, in the Levant, 
all the Genoeſe merchants in London were ſeized, 
and committed to the Fleet priſon ; and were after- 
wards amerced in the ſum of ſix thouſand marks, 
to make good to the owners their loſs by the capture. 
Hence it appears, that the Engliſh merchants had 
conſiderably extended their commerce, at this pe- 
riod.— The Genoeſe, and other Italians, at a very 
early period, named the ſeas eaft of Italy, by the 
general appellation of the Levant “. 

The cluſter of nine iſlands, lying from five hun- 
dred to almoſt eight hundred miles directly weſt 
from Portugal, called the Azores, Terceras, or 
Weſtern Iſlands, was accidentally diſcovered by a 
Flemiſh trader, who, in a voyage he was making 
to Liſbon, happened to be driven, by a ſtorm, ſo 
far weſtward, as thoſe hitherto uninhabired iſlands. 
This diſcovery was made in the year 1449, or, ac- 
cording to others, in 1455. Some indeed place it 
ſo far later as the year 1481. The Cape de Verd 
Iſlands were diſcovered by the Spaniards in the year 
1449. 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. i. p. 277. 
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The Naval Iliſtory of England from the beginning of 
the Reign of Edward the Fourth, to the Death of 
Richard the Third: Containing the Reigns of the 
three Kings of the Heaſe of York. A. D. 1461— 
1485.—Marriage of Edward IV. Defection of the 
Karl of Warwick - Coalition between Queen Mar- 
zaret and that Nobleman Edward driven to Hol- 
land—Battle of Barnet, aud Death of Warwick— 
Margaret and her Son made Priſoners— Death of 
Henry VI.—Fatze of Queen Margaret — Truce 
with France — Death of Edward 1V.— View of 
the Trade and Commerce of his Reign Minority of 
Edward V.—Richard, Dake of Glouceſter, ap- 
pointed Regent — and afterwards elected King — 
Proceedings during his Reign Claims of Henry, 
Duke of Richmond, en the Throne — Ile lands at 
Milford-Haven—Betrtle of Boſworth—Revolution 
in Favour of the Duke of Richmond, 


ward IV. was, by his father's fide, deſcende:} 
rom the earl of Cambridge, the fourth ſon of Ed 


RR vardiy. 1 duke of York, the father of Fd 


ward II. his mother was Anne, the ſiſter of the 
laſt ear] of Marche, who was deſcended from Li- 
onel, duke of Clarence, the ſecond fon of Ed— 


ward III. by Philippa, his queen. The poſteriry 
of the black prince being extinct on the death of 
Richard II. the hereditary right of the houſe of 
Lancaſter to the throne of England, was founded 
on Henry IV, deriving his birth from John of 

| £3 Gaunt, 
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Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the third ſon of Ed— 
ward; whereas the duke of York, from his mother, 


fetched his deſcent from an elder ſon, though by his 


father ſprung from a younger. We have ſeen, 
however, that young Edward, now in his twentieth 
year, not altogether reſting his pretenſions to the 
crown on the priority of his deſcent; ſtrengthened 
his claims by a popular election, made in a tumul- 
tuous aſſembly cf his own adherents, Mr. Hume 
deſcribes this young king as bold, active, enter- 
priſing; with a hardneſs of heart, and ſeverity of 
character, that rendered him impenetrable to all 
thoſe movements of compaſſion, which might relax 
his vigour in the proſecution of the moſt bloody 
revenges upon his enemies“ 

The perſevering ſteadineſs of queen Margaret, 
however, kept her buoyant amidſt the waves of 
adverſity: on this ſhipwreck of her fortune ſhe 
paſſed over into France, where ſhe drew over 
Louis XI. to aſſiſt her in diſpoſſeſſing Edward, by 
promiſing to ſurrender Calais up to him, in caſe 
ſhe ſucceeded in her enterprize. Being aſſiſted 
with about two thouſand men at arms, ſhe directed 
her courſe for England, and landing in the north, 
became reinforced by a numerous train of adhe- 
rents. Again ſhe offered her enemy battle, and 


was again defeated, near Hexham. The loſs of this 


battle ſcemed to deprive her of every reſource. 
Henry fell into the hands of his enemies, who con- 
veyed him a priſoner to London, and confined him 
in the Tower. The queen, aiter undergoing innu- 
merable hardſhips, eſcaped out of the kingdom; 
and, in the moſt diſtreſſed ſituation, repaired to her 
father, whoſe ability to provide for her was ex- 
tremely circumſcribed, 


R Hiſt, of England, Vol. Iii, p. 216. 
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The king being now rid of all apprehenſions 
from the Lancaſtrian party, gave a looſe to the 
ſtrong bent of his inclinations; and that ſangui- 
nary cruelty which had drenched him in the blood 
of his enemies, was ſucceeded by a familiar and 
ſociable intercourſe with his ſubjects. His indul- 
gence in amuſements, while it gratified his taſte, 
became a means of ſupporting and ſecuring his go— 
vernment. But as it is difficult to confine the ru- 
ling paſſion within ſtrict bounds of prudence, the 
amorous temper of Edward hurried him into in- 
conveniencies, which a more cautious prince would 
have laboured to avoid. Three years after he came 
to the crown he became enamoured .of a beau- 
tiful and accompliſhed widow : the lady Elizabeth 
Gray, the object of lus paſſion, either from a prin- 
ciple of virtue, or a confidence in the impreſſion 
her charms had made on the youthful monarch, wag 
deaf to his ſolicitations, until he offered to ſhare 
with her his throne. The marriage was privately 
celebrated, and remained a ſecret for ſome time. 
At length, this lady being publicly recognized as 
queen, availed herſelf of the influence which ſhe 
ſtill had over the king, to heap dignities and 
wealth on her own friends and kindred, Her fa- 
ther, Sir Richard Woodeville, was created earl of 
Rivers, and inveſted with more than one lucrative 
poſt; and her whole family, in ſome way or other, 
partook of the royal benignity“ . The earl of 
Warwick, at firſt, diſpleaſed with this haſty and 
imprudent alliance, was every day more irritated by 
the conſequences reſulting from it: he could not 
brook the leaſt diminution of that credit which he 
had long poſſeſſed with the king, and which he con: 
ſidered as no more than juſtly his due, on account 
of his ſignal ſervices. Edward, alſo, jealous of that 
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power which had raiſed him, finding himſelf na 
longer dependent on Warwick's ſupport, took a ſe- 
cret pleaſure in creating rivals in greatneſs to this 
| potent earl : thele political reaſons ſtrengthened 
| his partiality to the queen's kindred. The body of 
Engliſh nobility, however, had other views: they ; 
beheld, with diſguſt, the ſudden growth of the 
Woodevilles ; and were, on that account, diſpoſed 
to take part in Warwick's diſcontent, to whoſe gran- 
deur they were already accuſtomed, and who had 
reconciled them to his ſuperiority, by his gracious 
and popular manners. 

Warwick, whoſe prudence was equal to his bra- 
very, exerted both to gratify his revenge. He ſe- 
duced Clar ence, the king's brother; and, to con- 
firm him in his interelts, gave him his eldeſt 
daughter in marriage ; the co-heireis of his immenſe 
fortunes : a ſettlement ſuperior to any thing the 
king himſelf had to beftow *, Now throwing off 
the appearance of allegiance, he retired, with his 
ſon-in-law, to Calais. "Having long had the navy 
of England under his command, he drew that aiter 
him, 1n his defection from the king. EM 

Whilſt this cloud was gathering at home, Edward 
carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to iecure 
himſelf againſt his factious nobility, by entering 
into foreign alliances. He married his ſiſter Mar- 
garet to Charles, duke of Burgundy, ſurnamed the 
Bold, which alliance was more reliſhed in Eng— 
land, than one with France would have been; the 
commercial intereſts of theſe two people being more 
cloſely united. The events of this period are very 
differently, and even contradictorily, related by 
hiſtorians. Several inſurrections happened in Eng- 
land; but whether occaſioned by the intrigue - 
chis diſconrented earl, or excited by the general 
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difcontent of the times, cannot be certainly inferred. 
However, in the year 1470, we find the earl of 
Warwick, and duke of Clarence, after having raiſed 
a body of troops in England, iſſuing declarations 
againſt the government, and complaining ef griev- 
ances, oppreſſions, and bad miniſters. But not 
meeting with the countenance they expected, they 
were obliged to diſband their army, and to fly into 
Devonſhire, \where they embarked, and made fail 
towards Calais. A proclamation was hereupon 
iſſued, whereby the king offered a reward of one 
thouſand pounds, or one hundred pounds a year in 
land, to any one that would leize them *®.—Whence 
it may be inferred, that the value of land, at that 
time, was ten years purchaſe, 

When the earl and duke arrived at Calais, the 
deputy-governor refuſed them admittance. This 
open inſult he qualified, by ſecretly apologizing to 
Warwick, and repreſenting his conduct as dictated 
entirely by zeal for his intereſt, He alledged, that 
the fortreſs was ill ſupplied with proviſions ; that 
he could not depend on the fidelity of the garri- 
fon; and ſtill leſs on that of the inhabitants. On 
theſe accounts, being unable to withſtand the force 
which Edward might ſend out from England, toge- 
ther with that which the duke of Burgundy might 
contribute to his brother-in-law, he therefore 
thought it moſt politic openly to adhere to the 
cauſe of the king, and thereby keep it in his power, 
when circumſtances ſhould become more favour- 
able, to reſtore Calais to its former maſter . 
Whether Warwick thought this conduct of his 
deputy proceeded from real attachment to him, or 
from conſummate duplicity, is quite unknown; how- 
ever, he outwardly ſignified an entire acquieſcenge 
in the meaſure; and, having ſeized ſome Flemiſh 


* Rymer's Fæd. Vel* xi. p. 654. P Phil. Comines, liv. 3. 
Gap, 4. 
veſle:s, 
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veſſels, which he found lying off Calais, he imme 


diately made fail towards France. 

Louis XI. gave the fugitives the kindeſt recep- 
tion; and, through the interpoſition of that mo- 
narch, an alliance was formed between the moſt 
inveterate and rancorous enemies. We often ſec 
motives of intereſt break the cloſeſt friendſhips ; 
they now, at once, obliterated the moſt deadly 
hatred. No animoſity was ever greater than that 
which had long ſubſiſted between the houſe of Lan- 
caſter and the earl of Warwick. His father had 
been executed by orders from queen Margaret : 
he himſelf had twice reduced Henry to captivity ; 
had driven the queen into baniſhment; and had put 
to death all the moſt zealous partizans of that 


houſe, either in the field or on the ſcaffold : bur no 


ſooner was king Edward become the common ene- 
my of both, than the hopes of cruſhing him joined 
them in a league of amity. It was ſtipulated be- 
tween queen Margaret and Warwick, that the latte. 
ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of Henry, endeavour to 
reſtore him to liberty, and to re-eftabliſh him on 
the throne; that the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, during the minority of young Edward, 
Henry's ſon, ſhould be entruſted conjointly to the 
earl of Warwick, and the duke of Clarence; that 

ince Edward ſhould marry the lady Anne, ſecond 
daughter of the carl; and, on failure of male iſſuc 
in that prince, the crown ſhould deſcend to the 
duke of Clarence, to the entire excluſion of Fd- 
ward, and his poſterity. Never was confederacy, 
on all ſides, leſs natural, or more evidently the 
work of neceflity : but Warwick hoped, that al! 
former paſſions of the Lancaſtrians, might be loſt 
in preſent political views ; and that, at worit, the 
independent power of his ſamily, and the affections 
of the people, would ſuffice to give him ſecurity, 


and enable him to exact the full performance oi 
Rs 
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all the conditions agreed on. The marriage ef Ed- 
ward with the lady Anne was immediately cele- 
brated in France“: ſo that the earl became equally 
allied to the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 

W hilſt this incongruous concord was adjuſting 
in France, the duke of Burgundy, incenſed at 
Warwick for having taken ſome of his {hips, drew 
together a powerful fleet, and ſailing to the mouth 
of the Seine, blocked up the earl's navy in the 
harbour. In September of the vear 1471, the 
French king furniſhed the new confederates, War- 
wick, Clarence, and queen Margaret, with great 
ſuccours, both of men and ſhips, which enabled 
them to force their paſſage through thoſe that op- 
poſed them; and, in the ſame mo, they landed 
on different parts of Devonſhire. The prodigious 
popularity of W arwick, the zeal of the Lancaſtrian 
party, the ſpirit of diſcontent with which man 
were inſected, and the general inſtability of the 
Engliſh nation, occaſioned by the late frequent 
revolutions, drew ſuch raultitudes to his ſtandard, 
that, in a very few days his army amounted to ſixty 
thouſand men. | 

It was now become Edward's turn to fly the 
Kingdom ; and, eſcaping the dangers of the enemy, 
of the ſea, and of pirates; each of which, in their 
turns, threatened him with deitruction, he arrived 
in the port of Alcmaer, in Holland. Warwick, in 
the mean time, advanced to London; and, once 
more, the vacant Henry, who had ſo frequei:1y 
been made the inſtrument of other's ambition, was 
releaſed from priſon, and placed on a nominal 
throne. Warwick was received among the people 
by the name of King-maker : a parliament was 
called, which reverſed- all the proceedings during 
the reign of Edward; and, with the molt accom- 
modating ſpirit, eſtabliſhed the rights of Henry. 

* Hume, Vol. iii. p. 238. | 
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At the ſame time Edward the Fourth's queen, whoſe + 


ambition had cauſed this revolution, wis left in 
England big with child; and, in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
took ſanftuary at Weſtminſter, where ſhe was deli- 
vered of a fon, who was named Edward, and of 
whom we are preſently to ſpeak. 

All the exiled Lancaftrians now flocked to the 
newly-erected ſtandard: among the reſt the duke 
of Somerſet, ſon of a duke beheaded after the battle 
of Hexham. And here it will be proper, for a 
moment, to ſtop, and remark the extreme diſtreſs 
to which the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters were re- 
duced in theſe times, when the ſhaft of adverſity 
ſeemed particularly levelled at thoſe of exalted rank. 
This nobleman, whoſe father had long been conſi— 
dered as the head of the party who had governed the 
kingdom, during the imbecile reign of Henry VI. 
had fed into the low countries, on the diſcomfiture 
of his friends; and as he concealed his name and 
quality, he had there languiſhed in extreme indi- 
gence. Philip de Commincs tells us, that he ſaw 
him, as well as the duke of Exeter, following the 
duke of Eurgundy's equipage barefooted, and ſerv- 
ing, for their livelihood, as footmen “. High birth, 
in thoſe times, only ſubjected the poſfeſſor to a pre- 
eminence in miſery. The ſtorm that rends the oak 
paſtes over the reed, 

Edward, though an exile in Holland, had many 
Partizans at home; and, after an ibſence of nine 
months, returned to England, and landed at Ra- 
venſpur, in Yorkſhire; the very ace that Henry 
of Lancaſter arrived at, hen he came to diſpoſſeſs 
his kinſman, Richard II. of the throne. On his 
landing he was received but coolly; he, therefore, 

found it expedient, to wave all kingly pretenſions, 
and to profeſs, nay even to make oath, that he 


Liv. 3. chap. 6. 
Cams 
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came not to challenge the crown, but only the in- 
heritance of the houſe of York, which, of right, 
belonged to him; and that he did not intend to 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom. This pretext 
furthered his cauſe as effectually, as a fimilar one 
had done that of the duke of Lancaſter, about 
eighty years before“. The people, however wrong 
they may be 1n their concluſions, are generally 
right in their premiſes: they are fond of aſſiſting 
the oppreſſed. Edward having, by the moſt con- 
ſummate diſſimulation, collected together a num- 
ber of adherents, advanced towards London, where 
he was inſtantly admitted. In poſſeſſing this rich 
and powerful city, he, once more became maſter 
of the perſon of king Henry, whoſe paſſive nature 
ever cauſed him to be transferred from one keeper 
to another. : 

From this time Warwick found his party decline. 
Clarence, his ſon-in-law, and Edward's brother, 
who was a man of a fickle and undetermined mind, 
was led, more through intereſt than affection, to go 
over to the king. The earl, who was ever quick- 
ſighted, perceived his cauſe beconiing deſpcrate, 
and therefore determined to ſtake his all upon the 
event of a battle. His forces were inferior to thoſe 
of the king; but in ſkill and conduct, he was him- 
ſelf an army. 

With this deſign he directed his march from St. 
Albans towards London, which Edward quitted to 
give battle to his enemy. The two armies met at 
Barnet, where the prize of empire was to be warmly 
contended for T. Early in the morning the battle 
was joined, and a fierce conflict was maintained till 
noon. The popularity of the two leaders had ren- 
dered their adherents prodigal of life, and only in- 
tent on ſlaughter and devaſtation. The example 


* Ste Page 1:1. + 14th April, 1471. 
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of Warwick inſpired his troops with more than 
common reſolution; and victory, for a while, ſeemed 
propitious to his exertions; but, in the iſſue, one 
fatal miſchance entirely reverſed the fortune of the 
day. A part of his army, deceived by the hazineſs 
of the weather, and the reſemblance of the armour 
worn, miſtook a body of their own forces for that of 
the enemy, and falling furiouſly upon them, ſpread 
a general conſternation. Warwick did all that ex- 
perience, conduct, or valour could ſuggeſt, to re- 
trieve the miſtake, but in vain. Abandoning him- 
ſelf, therefore, to deſpair, he determined to die 
manfully in the field, rather than to ſwell the tri- 
umph of the conqueror, and glut his revenge. 
Ruſhing on foot, as he was, into the midſt of his 
enemies, he fell, covered over with wounds. Thus 
died the ambitious Warwick, who had made and 
unmade kings at pleaſure, Ten thouſand of his 
army fell on that day ; the obdurate Edward having 
ordered, that no quarter ſhould be given. 

At the time that this deciſive blow was ſtruck, 
Margaret and her ſon Edward, now about eighteen 
years of age, landed at Weymouth, with a bod 
of French troops. This intrepid princeſs, who had 
hitherto firmly withilood all the ſtorms of adverſity, 
was not proof againſt this unlooked - for ſhock. 
Soon after, ſhe and her ſon were made priſoners, on 
being defeated at Tewkeſbury ; when they were 
brought to the King, who aſked the prince, in a 
haughty tone, how he dared to invade his domi- 
nions? The youth, poſſeſſing a dignity of ſpirit 
which neither captivity, nor a regard to perſonal 
latety, could ſuppreſs, replied, that he came to Eng- 
land to claim his juſt inheritance. The conqueror, 
who was a ſtranger to that greatneſs of mind which 
teaches to commiſerate a vanquiſhed foe, ſtruck 
the prince on the face with his gauntlet; and the 
dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, (the former of 


whom 
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whom we have ſeen married to the ſiſter of Edward's 
wife) with the lord Haſtings and Sir Thomas Gray, 
taking the blow as a ſignal for farther violence, hur- 
ried the prince into the next apartment, and there 
diſpatched him with their daggers *. lo complete 
the tragedy, Henry himſelf, who had long buen 
the paſſive ſpectator of all theſe cruelties, was now 
thought unfit to live: whilſt confined in the Tower, 
it is pretended, and was generally believed, ſays 
Mr. Hume, that the duke of Glouceſter killed 
him with his own hands. But, he adds, „the uni- 
verſal odium which that prince had incurred, in- 
clined, perhaps, the nation to aggravate his crimes, 
without any ſufficient authority.” Ir 1s certai 

however, that Henry's death was fudden; and, 
though he laboured under an ill ſtate of health, 
this circumſtance, joined to the manners of the 
age, gave a natural ground for ſuſpicien, which 
was rather increaſed than diminiſhed, by the ex- 
poling of his body to public view. That precau- 
tion ſerved only to recall many ſimilar inſtances in 
the Engliſh hiſtory, and to ſuggeſt the compariſon f. 
Of all thoſe that were made priſoners, none were 
fuffered to ſurvive but queen Margaret. Doubt- 
leſs, the king's reſentments were as ſtrong againſt 
this lady, as againſt any of the Lancaſtrian party 
but a regard to her ſex, more particularly her affi- 
nity to the French king, and her being no longer 
dangerous after the death of her huſband and ſon, 
mitigared the ſeverity of her deſeiny. This very 
diſtinguiſhed heroine had maintained the cauſe of 
her huſband for ſixteen years; in which time ſhe 
had fought twelve battles, and had experienced 


fuch fluctuations of fortune as hiſtory can ſcarcely 
parallel. 


* Habingdon, p. 453. Hollingthed, p. 688, Hall, p. 221. 7 Hume's 
Hiſt, of England, Vol. Iii. p. 251. | 
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In the mean time the fleet, which had ever been 
ſubſervient to the earl of Warwick, was now com 
manded by Thomas Nevil, the baſtard of Falcon- 
berg, who held it in the name of king Henry ; but 
availed himſelf of the aſcendency which it gave him 


to enrich himſelf, in theſe times of general commo- 


tion. Whilſt Edward was, with his army, in Wor— 
ceſterſhire, this free-booter formed a deſign of ſur- 
prizing the city of London; in order to which 
he entered the Thames, and landed, with ſeven- 
teen thouſand men, with whom he boldly attacked 
the place: this attack was gallantly withſtood by 
the citizens, who defended themſelves with fuch 
reſolution, that he was forced to retreat with great 
IF#%. Soon after, he gave up the fleet, and ſub- 
mitted himſelf to the king, who knighted him, and 
made him vice-admiral; which honour, however, 
he did not long enjoy ; for entering into ſome new 
intrigues, he was detected, and loſt his head “. 
The king had no ſooner ſettled his affairs at 
home, and reſtored the peace and naval power of 
England, than he determined on an expedition 
againſt France, in revenge for the fuccour and aſ- 
ſiſtance which the king of that nation had given to 
his enemies; for which a fair occaſion now offered, 
by the breaking out of a war between Louis XI. 
and Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. For 


this purpofe he formed an alliance with the emperor 


Frederic III. and the king of Hungary. It appears 
from Rymer, that he ſummoned all Engliſh ſhips, 
of ſixteen tons and upwards, to be ready; as alſo 
the artillery, viz. cannon, (named culverins, fowl- 
ers, ſerpentines, &c.) beſides bows, arrows, ſpears, 
and ſwords; no hand-guns being as yet invented. 
Alſo ammunition, as gunpowder, | pulveres] ſulphur, 


* Stowe, p. 424. 
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ſalt· vetre, ſtones, (for bullets) iron, lead, &c. All 
which he directed his officers to ſeize every where 
for his uſe, paying ready money for them (as was 
uſual in like caſes ®.) 

Edward paſſed over to the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
ther-in-law the duke of Burgundy, with a mighty 
army, and a fleet of five hundred fail, with which, 
in the month of July, 1475, he entered the road of 
Calais, where he diſembarked his troops T. The ma- 
rine ſtrength of England, at this time, plainly ap- 
pears from hence, and its conſequence may be fairly 
inferred. It is indeed ſurprizing, that the nation, after 
having been debilitated by ſuch waſting civil wars, 
ſhould be in a condition for the king to undertake this 
important expedition with ſuch a reſpectable force. 

Edward, on his arrival, ſent a herald to Louis, 
to claim the crown of France, and to carry him a 
defiance, in caſe of a refuſal. The French king, 
far from replying to this bravado in a haughty 
ſtyle, anſwered it with great temper, and even made 
the herald a conſiderable preſent}. He afterwards 
diſpatched a herald to the Engliſh camp; and, 
having given him directions to apply to the lords 
Stanley and Howard, who, he heard, were friends 
to peace, he delired the good offices of theſe no- 
blemen, in promoting an accommodation with the 
king of England, their maſter. Edward, by this 
time, wanted to exchange the din of war for re- 
vellings with his miſtreſſes: each monarch enter- 
taining, therefore, pacific diſpoſitions, a treaty 
was ſoon entered into, by which a truce, for one 
hundred years, was agreed upon between the two 
nations, on terms more advantageous than honour- 
able to Louis. He ſtipulated to pay Edward, im- 
mediately, ſeventy-five thouſand crowns, on con— 
dition that he ſhould withdraw his army from 


* Rimer's Fæd. Vol, xi. p. $39. + Ho'ingſhed, Co- 
gpines, liv. 4. ch. 5. 
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France; and promiſed to pay him fifty thouſand 
crowns a year, during their joint lives: for the due 
payment of which, the directors of the bank of 
Medici, at Florence, became bound *.—The reaſon 
why the treaties, between England and France, were 
called truces, ever ſince thoſe provinces, which for- 
merly belonged to England, were conquered by 


France, was, to preyent the claims of England on 
France from being ftarted; a truce being nothing 


more than a ceſſation of hoſtilities. 
By this treaty it was further ſtipulated, that the 


dauphin, when of age, ſhould marry the princeſs 


Elizabeth, the king of England's eldeſt daughter. 
In order to ratify which, the two kings agreed to 
have a perſonal interview; and, for that purpoſe, 
ſuitable preparations were mage at Perpignan, near 
Amiens. Here Edward and Louis conferred pri- 
vately together ; and, having confirmed.their friend- 
ſhip, and exchanged many mutual cty1lities, they 


ſoon after parted 7. The moſt honourable part of 


Louis's treaty with Edward was, the ſtipulation tor 
the liberty of queen Margaret. For the ranſom of 
this lady, Louis paid fifty thouſand crowns : from 
that time ſhe paſſed her days in an obſcure, unruffled 
retirement, till the year 1482, when ſhe died. 
« She ſeems,” ſays Mr. Hume, neither to have 
poſſeſſed the virtues, nor to have been ſubject to 
the weak neſſes of her ſex; and was as much tainted 
with the ferocity, as endowed with the courage, of 
that barbarous age Þ.” SEEN 
The annual ſubſidy hereby agreed to be paid by 
France to England, was looked upon, and with 


reaſon, as a kind of tribute. Edward, we are told. 


applied a conſiderable part of the ſums thus raiſed, 
to the repair of his navy, for which he always 
thewed great concern; and, by keeping ſquadrons 

* Rimer's Fed, Vol. xii. p. 86. | + Comines, liv, 4. chap. 9. 
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continually at ſea, held the French in conſtant 
terrors; whole king, to ſecure peace, diſtributed . 
annually vaſt ſums among the privy- council of 
England “. 

A war with Scotland gave the king an opportu- 
nity of diſplaying his force, by ſending a great 
army, under the command of his brother the duke 
of Glouceſter, into that country, and a powerful 
fleet to cruiſe upon its coaſt; which ſo terrified the 
Scotch, that they obliged their prince to accept 
terms of accommodation. 

At this time the king had ſpread great diſcon- 
tents among his people, by bringing about the 
death of the duke of Clarence, his brother : the 
charges brought againſt him were, his arraigning 
public juſtice, by maintaining the innocence of 
men who had been condemned in courts of judi— 
cature; of uttering many raſh expreſſions, among 
which were reflections on the king's legitimacy : 
but he was not accuſed of any overt-act of trea- 
ſon. The peers pronounced the duke guilty of 
theſe charges, and the houſe of commons were 
no Jeſs laviſh and unjuſt: they both . petitioned 
for his execution, and afterwards paſſed a bill 
of attainder againſt him . The meaſures of the 
parliament during that age, furniſh us with exam- 
ples of a ſtrange contraſt of freedom and ſervility : 
they ſcrupled to grant to the king the ſmalleſt 
ſupplies; the moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of go- 
vernment, and to carry on wars, in which the 
nation, as well as the parliament itſelf, expreſſed 
great zeal : but they never ſcrupled to concur 
in the moſt flagrant acts of injultice or tyranny, 
which fell on any individual, however diſtinguiſhed 
by birth or merit. Theſe maxims, fo ungenerous, 
lo oppoſite to all principles of good government, 


* Sir Thomas Mote's Hiſt, of Edward V. Stowe, p. 430. 
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ſo contrary to the practice of preſent parliaments, 
are very remarkable in all the tranſactions of the 
Engliſh hiſtory, for more than a century after the 
period in which we are now engaged“. The duke 
of Clarence left two children, by the elder daughter 


of the earl of Warwick; a ſon, created an ear] by 


his grandfather's title; and a daughter, afterwards 
counteſs of Saliſbury ; each of whom died a violent 


death; a fate which, for many years, attended al- 


moſt all the deſcendants of the royal blood of 
England. 

Edward had likewiſe croſſed the humour of the 
nation, in refuling ſuccour to the Flemings, wha 
were the natural allics of the Engliſh, and from 
whom they annually gained large ſums, by the ba- 
lance of trade. I he national diicontent was further 
increaſed, by its becoming apparent, that the 
French king never intended to perform the moſt 
eſſential! points of the laſt peace, particularly that 
relating to the marriage of the dauphin with the 
Bre This duplicity of Louis determined 

'dward to keep no terms with that perfidious mo- 
narch: he, therefore, prepared for war; in the 
proſecution of which he determined to rely chiefly 
on his ſtrength at ſea, and not at all on the promiſes” 
of his allies; the experience, both of himſelf and 
his predeceſſors ſtrongly atteſting the fallacy of 
fuch a dependance. Ihe pains king Edward took 
in diſpoſing all things for a French war, and efpe- 
cially in drawing together a numerous fleet, was 10 
agreeable to his people, that they ſeemed heartily 
inclined to bear the expence which ſuch an expe- 
dition muſt occaſion. But in the midſt of theſe 
hoſtile preparations, the king was ſeized with a 
ſudden diſorder, which, unexpectedly, cloſed his 
life, on the gth of April, 1483, when he had reigned 


- Hume's Hiſt. of Er gland, Vol. iii, p. 263. 
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twenty - two years, and lived about forty- two. 
Mezeray very candidly owns, that the king's death 
was a great deliverance to France, as it freed her 
from the terror of bcholding again an Engliſh army, 
under a victorious king, a the gates of Paris “. 

Edward IV. was a king, more ſplendid and 
ſhowy, than either prudent or virtues ; brave, 
though cruel; addicted to pleaſure, though capable 
of activity in great emergencies ; and leſs fitted to 
prevent ills by wiſe precautions, than to remedy 
them, after they had taken place, by his vigour and 
enterprize. Beſides five daughters, this. king left 
two ſons; Edward, prince of Wales, his ſucceſſor, 
then in his thirteenth year; and Richard, duke of 
York, in his ninth F. 

We ſhall now proceed to recapitulate the moſt 
material commercial events in this reign. 

King Edward IV. calling in queſtion the;yalidity 
of the powers of the ancient charter granted to the 
German merchants of the Steel-yard in London, 
they procured a renewal and confirmation of their 
charter, by preſenting that monarch with a large 
ſum of money. The charter of the ſociety of 
Engliſh merchants trading to the Netherlands was 
at the ſame time renewed, retaining 1ts ancient 
name of The Society of St. Thomas Becket, afterwards 
named The Merchant-adventurers of England I. The 
poverty of the prince, molt probably, occaſioned 
theſe grants. 

The provinces of the Netherlands, and more 
eſpecially Flanders and Brabant, were in their meri- 
dian glory, when their prince, ftyled the good duke 
of Burgundy, deceaſed, and was ſucceeded by his 
{on Charles the Bold, who married Margaret, tiſtcr 
to king Edward IV. of England. Sir William 


* Abrege de I'Hift, de F:ance, Tom. Iii. p. 246. + Hume's Hiſt. o 
En land, Vol. iii. p. 265. t Anderſon 0.1 Commerce, Vol. i. p. 296. 
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Temple obſerves, that by the great extent of a 
populous country and the growth of trade in Bruges, 
Ghent, and Antwerp, theſe two ſucceſſive dukes 
found themſelves a match for France, then much 
reduced, as well by the long continued wars with 
England, as by the factions fomented by its princes. 
Charles the Bold added to the great dominions 
which his father left him, the dukedom of Guel- 
ders, and the county of Zutphen, in 1473. The 
Netherlands, at this time, were enriched by their 
vaſt manufactures of linen and woollen; for, al- 
though the latter had a rivai in England, the Eng- 
liſh having learnt to manufacture the woollen cloth 
which they conſumed, yet other European markets 
had been found for that commodity, which com- 
penſated for the loſs of that by which it had for- 
merly ſubſiſted. The 11]-directed ambition, and 
falſe policy of Charles, however, were very de- 
ſtructive to the country which he governed. By 
precipitating himſelf into wars with France and the 
Switzers, he was obliged to levy heavy taxes, which 
his ſucceſſors very improvidently augmented, and 
thereby reduced a country, which, under a wiſe and 
prudent government, might long have remained 
the moſt opulent in Chriſtendom : hereby tranſ- 
mitting ts other nations, and to future times, a 
leſſon well worthy of regard. The duke of Bur- 
gundy's fleet was, at this time, the greateſt in Eu- 
rope, according to Philip de Commines * : whilſt 
England, regardleſs of her local advantages, after 
purſuing a moſt deſtructive plan of policy, by waſting 
its beſt blood and treaſure in continental wars, was 
torn with civil commotions. 

Voltaire, in his General Hiſtory of Europe, de- 
ſcribes Antwerp as the great ſtaple of the northern 
nations; © in Ghent,” ſays he, © there were fifty 


Liv. iii. chap. $. 
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thouſand artificers employed in the woollen manu- 
facture; Arras was celebrated for its beautiful ta- 
eſtries.“ 3 

Iwo Engliſh merchants having, by encourage- 
ment from the Spaniſh duke of Medina Sidonia, 
fitted out a fleet for a voyage to Guinea, John II. 
king of Portugal, ſent an embaſſy to Edward IV. 
to put a ſtop to that expedition ; he claiming, by 
_ diſcovery, and prior poſſeſſion, the ſeniory of Gui- 
nea: whereupon the enterprize was laid aſide “. 

The fiſhing trade of England, for exportation, 
muſt have been conſiderable at this time, as no leſs 
than four ſtatutes were enacted in one year, (two of 
which are now left out of the ſtatute-book) for the 
well-packing in caſks, ſalmon, herrings, eels, and 
other barrel fiſh. Theſe are ſome of the earlieſt 
ſtatutes which regulate this branch of trade. In- 
deed there are ſtatutes for the preſervation of the 
fry of ſalmon, lamprys, &c. ſo far back as king 
Edward the Firſt's reign, eſpecially in the river 
Thames and Medway : but thoſe related only to 
home conſumption. 


The confuſion which attended the civil war be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, threw an 
obſcurity over that part of our annals, which it is 
almoſt impoſſible to diſpel. We have ſcarce any 
authentic monuments of the reign of Edward IV. 
and ought to read his hiſtory with much diſtruſt, 
from the boundleſs partiality of the ſucceeding 
writers to the oppolite cauſe : that diffidence ſhould 
increaſe, as we proceed to the protectorſhip, and 
reign, of his brother f. 4 

RICHARD, duke of Glouceſter, has been gene- 
rally repreſented as a monſter of cruelty, diſſimu— 
lation, and perfidy : one on whom no ties, divine 
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or human, could have any hold. The long cata- 
logue of crimes which are imputed to him, is 
enough to chill a ſuſceptible heart with horror in 
the bare recital. But it muſt be acknowledged, 
that many of theſe acts of cruelty admit of great 
palliation, from the barbariſm of the times, and 
the tendency which a long courſe of civil diſſention 
has to render mankind familiar with laughter: many 
crimes imputed to him have never been clearly 
brought home to him; and others have been ihewn, 
upon the fuileft evidence, not to belong to him at 
all. Much light has been thrown on the true cha- 
racter of this prince, by Mr. Horace Walpole ; not- 
withſtanding which, Mr. Hume, in the lait edition 
of his Hiſtory of England, prepared for the preſs a 
little before his dearth, has not thought fit to allow 


his arguments any weight: but it was a fixed prin- 


ciple with that gentleman never to retract an error. 

Edward IV. on his death-bed, recommended his 
brother of Glouceſter to be protector of the realm 
during the minority of his ſon; but no ſooner had 
death cloſed the eyes of that monarch, than the 
queen-mother, who wanted to engrols all the power 
to herſelf and her relations, wrote to her brother, 
the earl Rivers, who was with Edward the Fifth at 
Ludlow, to bring him to London with all ipeed, 
and for the protection of his perſon, to provide a 


force of two thouſand men at arms. From that 


moment, the intereits of Glouceſter and the queen's 
party claſhed. | 

Lord Rivers “, lord Gray, and Sir I homas 
Vaughan, on their way to London with the young 
King, were arreſted at Northampton, and ſent pri- 
ſoners to Pomfret caſtle, whilſt the dukes of Glou- 
ceſter and Buckingham conducted the king to his 


He was the moſt diſtinguiſhed nobleman of that age, for learning and 
refinement; and the firſt who introduced the noble art of printing into Eng» 
land; Caxton. being recommended by bim to king Edward IV. 


capital, 
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capital. The queen, alarmed at this violence, 
immediately took ſanctuary in Weſtmintter, with 
her ſon, the duke of York, and her ive daughters: 
which by the interpoſition of the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York, the was prevailed upon go 
leave, and at length to deliver up her infant ſon to 
reſide with the king his brother. The ſuſpicion of 
the queen is reprelented by Mr. Walpole as light- 
ing on lord Haſtings; for when Rotheram, arch- 
biſhop of York, and lord chancellor, endeavoured 
to com fort her diſmay with a friendly meſſage he 
had received from that nobleman; © a woe worth 
him!“ replies the queen, © for it is he that goes 
about to deſtroy me and my blood “!“ 

Richard is accuſed of having cauſed the execution 
of his rivals, which followed ſoon after, by falſe ac- 
cuſations; Mr. Walpole attributes that event to the 
jealouſy which the whole body of ancient nobility 
entertained, that the queen was uſurping more power 
than the laws had given her. Every itep ſhe took 
contributed ſomething to draw down ruin on the 
heads of her party, as well as on herſelf: all her 
conduct intimated deſigns of governing by force in 
the name of her ſon. If theſe facts are impartially 
ſtated, and grounded on the confeſſion of thoſe who 
enveigh molt bitterly againſt Richard's memory, it 
may be allowed, that, at leaſt thus far, he acted as 
moſt princes would have done in his ſituation, and 
living in a lawleſs and barbarous age f. 

It is not probable, that Glouceſter had as yet 
meditated more than ſecuring the regency ; for had 
he had deſigns on the crown, he would not have 
weakened his own claim by aſſuming the protector- 
ſhip, by which he acknowledged the title of his 
nephew. The ambition of the queen and her 
family, alarmed the princes and the nobility : Glou- 


F Welpole's Hiſtorle Doubts, p. 23. + Idem, p. 26. 
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ceſter, Buckingham, Haſtings, and many more, had 
checked thoſe attempts. The next ſtep was to ſe- 
cure the regency ; but none of theſe acts could be 
done whilſt any terms were kept with the queen. 
As ſoon as the king her ſon ſhould come of age, 
ſhe might regain her power, and the means of re- 
venge: felf- ſecurity prompted the princes and lords 
to guard againſt this reverſe. The queen's marriage 
had given univerſal offence to the nobility, and been 
the ſource of all the late diſturbances and bloodſhed. 
T hele calamities were ſtill freſh in every mind, and 
no doubt contributed to raiſe Glouceſter to the 
throne, which he could not have attained without 
almoſt general concurrence. Thus far, therefore, 
it muſt be allowed, that Richard acted no illegal 
part, nor diſcovered more ambition than became 
him. He had defeated the queen's innovations, and 
ſecured her accomplices. 

The licentious life of Edward IV. who was re- 
ſtrained in his pleaſures neither by honour nor pru- 
dence, afforded good ground for invalidating his 
marriage with the queen, and, conſequently, 1lle- 
ee g his poſterity. This proceeding was 
ounded on a pre- contract by the king, with the 
lady Eleanor Butler, the earl of Shrewſbury's 
daughter, long before his marriage with Elizabeth 
Gray ; to which tranſaftion Hillington, biſhop of 
Bath, was . privy, who afterwards divulged the 
ſecret... It was alſo contended, that the attainder of 
the duke of Clarence rendered his children incapa- 
ble of ſucceeding to the throne : the deſcendants of 
theſe two brothers being ſet aſide, the protector re- 
mained the only true and legitimate heir of the 
heuſe of York. It is ſaid, indegd, that the protector 
made uſe of another plea, and maintained, that 
his brothers, Edward IV. and Clarence, were 1lle- 
gitimate ; the ducheſs of York, their mother, hav- 
ing admitted different lovers to her bed. But the 
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improbability of ſuch an imputation being thrown 
out is extremely ſtriking, ſince by baſtardizing his 
elder brothers, he would have rendered his own 
legitimacy juſtly ſuſpected. Belides, this princeſs 
was then living; her virtue irreproachable; and a 
cordial intimacy ſubſiſted between her and her ſon 
Richard, as appears from his holding his firſt coun- 
eil at her houſe, and other authentic teſtimonies at 
this time extant #, Mr, Walpole obſerves, that 
Richard's election to the throne, to the excluſion of 
Edward V. was a voluntary act of the nobility, 
brought about by their hatred and jealouſy of the 
queen's family; and many of them were led to 
countenance this revolution, from a conviction of 
the reality of Edward the Fourth's pre- contract, 
which led them, at leaſt, to meet the protector's 
claim half way: the coronation being conducted 
with the greateſt regularity, and the extraordinary 
concourſe of the nobility with which it was graced, 
having not at all the air of an unwelcome revolu- 
tion, accompliſhed merely by violence. 


RICHARD III. was proclaimed on the 22d of 
June, 1483, and crowned upon the 6th of July 
following ; together with Ann his queen, who had 


been the widow of Edward, fon of Henry VI. and 


„Among the Harleian MSS. in the Muſeum, No. 2236, article 6, 
is the following letter from Rici2:d, to this very princels, his mother, 
which is an additional proof of the good terms on which they lived. 
„Madam, I recomaunde me to you as hertely, as is to me poſſible, 
beſeching you in my moſt humble and afte&tuouſe wiſe of your daly 
bleſſing to my ſingular comfort and defence in my nede ; and madam, 
I hertely beſeche you, that I may often here from you to my comfort ; 
and ſuche newes as behere my ſervaunt Thomas Bryan this berer ſhall 
owe you, to whom pleaſe it you to geve credence unto. And, mas 
dam, I beſeche you to be good and gracioule lady to my lord my cham - 
berlayn to be you officer in Wiltſhire in ſuche as Colinbourne had: 
I trolt he ſhall therein do you good ſervyce ; and that it plete you, that 
by this berer I may Ander your pleaſur in this befialve, And 1 
praye God ſende you th' accumpliſhement of your noble defires. 
Written at Pountfreit the thirde day of Juyn, with the hande of your 
moſt humble ſon 
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the daughter and co-heireſs of the earl of Warwick. 
The parliament, which met in the January follow- 
ing, confirmed his title by an act, which 1s ſtil} 
extant in Speed's Chronicle *, and 1s one of the 
beſt drawn pieces, conſidering the deſign it was to 
cover, that is extant in any language; and, ſays 
Mr. Campbell, many of our modern hiſtorians 
might have avoided the groſs miſtakes they have 
fallen into concerning this prince, if they had care- 
fully conſidered it f. In this act, not the leaſt im- 
putation is thrown on the ducheſs dowager of York; 
on the contrary, the right of king Edward IV. 1s 
clearly acknowledged ; but his-marriage with queen 
Flizabeth is declared null, becauſe of the pre-con- 
tract before mentioned. The poſterity of the duke 
of Clarence, which likewiſe ſtood in Richard's way, 
are ſet aſide, on account of their father's attainder, 
which would not have been alledged if Richard 
had queſtioned king Edward his brother's rights. 
The caſe, in brief, ſtood thus: the crown of Eng- 
land had been entailed by parliament, on the polte- 
rity of Richard, duke of Vork, in the reign of 
king Henry VI. This duke left three ſons, Edward, 
han i and Richard ; Edward, by virtue of that 
entail, claimed and enjoyed the crown, but left no 
lawful iſſue (as this act ſays). George, in the life- 
time of his brother Edward, had been attainted of 
treaſon, whereby his family became incapable of 
jacceeding ; and therefore Richard, duke of Glou- 
ceſter, was called to the throne, as the next heir 
in the parliamentary entail. The greateſt fallacy 
in theſe pretexts was, the ſuppoſed incapacity of 
the children of Clarence, in conſequence of the 
duke's attainder ; for almoſt every prince, who had. 
aſpired to the crown after Richard II. had been 
attainted. Richard, duke of York, the father of 


* Page 711. + Lives of the Admirals, Vol, i, p- 274. 
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Edward IV. and Richard III. was fon of Richard, 
earl of Cambridge, beheaded for treaſon; yet that 
duke of York held his father's attainder no bar to 
his ſucceſſion. The truth is, that the rule which 
excludes the heirs of an attainted blood from 
private ſucceſſions, was never extended to the 
crown. 

One of the firſt acts of Richard's reign is ſag 
to have been the murder of his two nephews, Ed- 
ward V. and the duke of York his brother. Sir 
Thomas More (whoſe repreſentation of the occur- 
rences of theſe times has been implicitly followed 
by moſt hiſtorians) ſays, that this commiſſion was 
entruſted to Tyrrel, who being admitted into the 
Tower, cauſed the two yauths to .be ſmothered in 
their beds; and yet both Sir Thomas and lord 
Bacon confeſs, that many doubted, whether the 
two princes were murdered in Richard's days or 
not. On which Mr. Walpole aſks, “if they were 
not deſtroyed in Richard's days, in whoſe days 
were they murdered ? Who will tell me,” continues 
he, © that Henry VII. did not find the eldeſt, at 
leaſt, priſoner in the Tower? And, if he did, what 
was there in Henry's nature and character to pre 
vent our ſurmiſes going farther ? If they were ont 
to death at the time fixed by Sir Thomas More, 
Richard muſt have acted from the wantonneſs of 
cruelty ; for his throne then appeared to be firmly 
eſtabliſhed,. and the whole kingdom was quiet.” 

The ſame judicious inveſtigator has brought to 
light many incidents of the molt eſſential "conſe- 
QUENCE, in invalidating this imputation againſt the 
king *. In the original coronation roll, preſerved 
in No office of the great wardrobe, 1s this very cu- 
rious entry: © To lord Edward, fon of late King 
Edward IV. for his apparel and array, &c.“ which 
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recites many rich and magnificent articles of dreſs : 
fo that no doubt remains, of the depoſed young king 
walking, or it being intended that he ſhould walk, ac 
his uncle's coronation, It appears alſo, by the roll of 
parliament already ſpoken of, that Edward was then 
alive, though that act paſted ſeven months after the 


time which Sir "Thomas More has aſſigned for his 


murder ; and it ſeems more than probable, that it 
was one of theſe trio brothers that afterwards endea- 


' voured to obtain the. crown, and was called Perkin 


Warbcck. Ihe two ſkeletons found in the Tower, 
in the reign of king Charles II. with no marks to 
aſcertain. the time of their interment, can ſurely be 
no proof of the contrary. | 

One of the firſt acts of the king, after his acceſ- 
ſion, was a renewal of the league of friendſhip, 
and intercourſe of commerce, with Ferdinand and 
Iſabella, king and queen of Caſtile and Arragon; 
and with their governors of Guipuſcoa, Biſcay, and 
other maritime provinces of Spain. We learn too, 
from Rymer's Fedcra ®, that the duke of Norfolk 
obtained from that prince a licence, to import one 
hundred tons of Wine from France, or ellewhere ; 
and to ſell, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of the ſame. The 
firſt conſul that is recorded to have been appointed 
in italy, was now ſettled at Piſa; fo that the trade 
to thoſe parts muſt have been conſiderable at that 
time +. | 

Wulle Richard was endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
his power, he found it undermined on a fide from 
whence he leaſt expected it. The duke of Buck- 


ingham, who had been the principal inſtrument in 


placing him on the throne, now began to form 
projects for his deſtruction. Richard nad rewarded 
this powerful peer with ſeveral lucrative poſts and 
grants. The duke of Glouceſter, and Henry, earl 


4 Vol. all. p- 292. 7 Idem, p. 267. 
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of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. 4! rried the 
two daughters a. d co-Reiioics vii un, 1 Of Hee 
reford, owe of the greateſt of the ancient barons, 
whoſe immenſe property came thus to be divided 
into two ſhares. One was ir herited by the family 


* 


of Buckingham; the other was united to the 
crown by the houſe of Lancaſter; and, after the 


attainder of the royal line, was ſeized, as legally 
devolving to them, by the ſovercigns of the houle 
of York. The duke of Buckingham obtained a 


grant of that portion of the Hereford eſtate, which 


had eſcheated to the crown, as well as of the great 
office of conſtable, which had long continued, b 
inheritance, in his anceſtors of that family. H iſto- 


and the king, to the latter refuſing to reſtore the 
Hereford eſtate, after it had been granted. Per- 
haps Richard was ſoon ſenſible of the dangers which 
might enſue, from conferring ſuch an immenſe 


property on a man ot ſo turbulent a diſpoſition, 


rians aſcribe the firſt rupture between the duke 


and afterwards raiſed difficulties about the exccu- 


tion of his own grant: or he might reſolve, ac- 
eording to the uſual maxim of politicians, to ſeize 
the firſt opportunity of ruining this powerful ſub- 
ject, who had been the principal inſtrument of his 
own elevation“. Very great obligations between 
friends, on either ſide, generally end in diſguſt. 
Buckingham, for a while, was ſuſpended in his 
choice, whether he ſhould claim the crown himſelf, 
or eſpouſe the intereſts of another. The latter 
opinion at length prevailed, and he was reſolved to 
declare for Henry, duke of Richmond, then an ex- 
ile in Bretagne. | 

John, the firſt duke of Somerſet, who was grand- 
{on of John of Gaunt, by a ſpurious -branch, but 
jegitimated by act of parliament, had left only one 


* Hume's Hiſt, of England, Vol, Iii. P» 283. 
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daughter, Margaret; and his younger brother Ed- 
mund had ſucceeded him in his titles, and in a 
conſiderable part of his fortune. Margaret had 
eſpouſed Edmund, earl of Richmond, half-brother 
of Henry VI. being ſon of Sir Owen Tudor, by 
Catharine of France, relict of Henry V. She bore 
him one ſon, who received the name of Henry; 
after his father's death he inherited the honours and 
fortune of Richmond. As he was deſcended from 
the elder branch of the houſe of Somerſet, he poſ- 
ſeſſed all the title of that family to the crown. 
Richmond, after the battle of Tewkeſbury, had 
lived an exile at Bretagne, and was once delivered 

up to the ambaſſadors of Edward IV. who were on 
the point of bringing him back to England, to 
appeaſe, by his death, the apprehenſion of the 
king; but Francis II. then duke of Bretagne, re- 
called his orders, and thus ſaved the devoted youth 
from the danger that hung over him. This rem- 
nant of the blood of Lancaſter, the duke of Buck- 
ingham pitched upon to dethrone Richard; for 
which purpoſe a negotiation was {er on faot between 
them. 

The king did not long remain ignorant of a 
conſpiracy being formed againſt him, and ſuſpected 
Buckingham to be among the number of 40 con- 
ſpirators. To ſatisfy himſelf on this head, he 
ſummoned him to court; and, on the duke re- 
fuſing to repair thither, his ſuſpicions grew into 
| certainty : ſoon after, the duke openly appeared 
in arms, having drawn together ſome Welſh forces, 
with which he marched towards the weſt, where 
it had been agreed young Richmond ſhould land. 
As the duke was advancing, by haſty marches to- 
wards Glouceſter, where he deſigned to paſs the 
Severn, at that very time * there happened to fall 
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fuch heavy rains, ſo inceſſant and continued, as 
exceeded any known in the memory of man; and 
the Severn, with the other rivers in that neigh- 
bourhood, were ſwollen to ſuch a height, as ren- 
dered them impaſſable, and prevented Buckingham 
from marching into the heart of England to join 
his aſſociates. The Welſhmen, partly moved by 
ſuperſtition at this extraordinary event, partly 
diſtreſſed by famine in their camp, abandoned 
their leader, who finding himſelf deſerted, put on 
a diſguife, and took ſhelter in the houſe of one 
Baniſter, an old ſervant of his family: but being 
betrayed by his hoſt, he was taken, and brought to 
the king at Saliſbury, where he was inſtantly exe- 
cuted, according to the ſummary method practiſed 
in that age. | 

The duke of Bretagne, in the mean time, enduced 
to eſpouſe the cauſe of Richmond, by his prime 
miniſter, and favourite, Peter Landois, furniſhed 
him with a fleet of fifteen ſail, on board of which 
were embarked about five thouſand men *. Bur: 
this fleet being at firſt driven back by a ſtorm, did 
not arrive on the coaſt of England till after the 
death of Buckingham, and the diſperſion of all his 
friends : Richmond was, therefore, compelled to 
return to the court of Bretagne. 

When he arrived there, he found the politica! 
views of the court altered. The total ſup— 
preſſion of the ſpirit of revolt in England, made 
Francis 11. and his minifter Landers, extremely 
diſinclined to aſſiſt the carl of Richmond in any 
farther attempts to wreit the ſceptre from the 
hand of Kichard. They even entered into treaty 
with the king of England, to deliver this rival 
into his hands; which being known to Mor- 
ton, biſhop of Ely, a firm friend to the houſe of 


* Daniel Hiſt, de France, Tom. vi. p. 600, 
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Lancaſter, and then an exile in Flanders, he gave 
Richmond notice of his danger; who thereupon 
fled into France, narrowly eſcaping a troop of horſe 
that were ſent out to ſtop him. The miniſters of 
Charles VIII. who had now ſucceeded to the throne 
on the death of Louis XI. gave the fugitive coun- 
tenance and protection; and being deſirous of raiſing 
difturbance to Richard, they ſecretly encouraged 
the earl in his levies for undertaking another enter- 
prize againſt England. 

On the 1ſt day of Auguſt, 1485, the earl of Rich- 
mond ſet ſail from Harfleur, with a ſmall army of 
about 2000 men, and landed at Milford-Haven on 
the 8th of the ſame month. He was quickly joined 
by great bodies of the Welſh, and paſſing the Se- 
vern at Shrewſbury, was reinforced by many Eng- 
liſh. He directed his march to Leiceſterſhire, 
- where Richard commanded the royal army in per- 
ſon. The two armies ſoon met at Boſworth-field, 
to determine a diſpute that had now, for more than 
thirty years, made England a field of blood. 

On the 22d of Auguſt the two armies joined 
battle; that of Richard conſiſted of about thirteen 
thouſand men, and that of Richmond hardly 
amounted to fix thouſand. The van-guard of the 
royal army was led by the duke of Norfolk; the 
king led the main body himſelf, with the crown on 
his head ; either deſigning, by this, to inſpire the 
enemy with awe, cr to render himſelf conſpicuous 
to his own army. The earl of Oxford commanded 
the firſt line of Richmond's army, and himſelf 
headed the main body. Lord Stanley, who ad- 
hered to the cauſe of the king, but not without his 
loyalty being ſuſpected, headed a large body of men, 
with which he poſted himſelf at Athuſtone, between 
the two arrmies; which rendered it equally conve- 
nient to him to join either. Richard had too much 
ſagacity, not to diſcover his intentions from theſe 

movements; 
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movements; but declined taking vengeance on Stan- 
ley's ſon, whom he had in his power, and whom 
ſome of his courtiers adviſed to be immediately 
put to death; becauſe, he hoped, that ſo valuable 
a pledge would enduce the father to prolong, [till 
further, his ambiguous conduct; and he haſtened 
to decide, by arms, the quarrel with his compe- 
titor; being certain, that a victory over the earl of 
Richmond would enable him to take ample revenge 
on all his enemies, both open and concealed, 
Fhe two armies approaching each other, the battle 
began with a ſhower of arrows; and ſoon the 
two ranks were engaged, ſword in hand. Lord 
Stanley, who had waited for this event, immedi— 
ately went over to the ſide of Richmond, and 
thereby turned the fortune of the day. Richard 
ſpurred on his horſe into the thickeſt of the fight; 
and Richmond, quitting his ſtation in the rear, ad- 
vanced to the front, to animate his troops by his 
preſence and example. Richard no ſooner per- 
ceived him, than, deſirous of deciding the conteft 
at once, he ruſhed forwards with the fury of a 
lion, dealing deſtruction to all that oppoſed him. 
He flew Sir William Brandon, the earl's itandard- 
bearer, who had attempted to ſtop his carcer: Sir 
John Cheney having taken Brandon's place, was 
thrown to the ground. Richmond ſtood firmly pre- 
ared to receive his adverſary; but numbers ruſhing 
in, the two chieſs were ſeparated. I he king, at 
length, perceiving his army every where yielding or 
flying, determined not to ſurvive the wreck of his 
fortunes; he ruſhed, with a loud ſhout, into the 
midſt of the enemy, and there met the death he 
ſought. | | 

1 hus fell the laſt prince of the houſe of York, 
who, if we credit the hiſtorians that have written 
under the influence of the houſe of Tudor, was the 
moſt abandoned tyrant that ever waded through 
Vor. I. D d laughter 
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ſlaughter to a throne. If he had been a prince un- 


ſtained with blood, he would have been the only 
one of the two houſes, who lived to a mature age, 
exempt from that defilement: his enemies allow, 
however, that his judgment was ſound and pene- 
trating, and his courage undaunted. To heighten 


that deteſtation of this prince, which they want to 


raiſe, writers deſcribe him as a little crooked, wi- 
thered, hump-backed monſter, who remained two 
years in his mother's womb, and, at laſt, was born 
with teeth, and hair on his ſhoulders; to intimate 
how careful Providence was, when it formed a 
tyrant, to give due warning of what was to be ex- 
pected. © Yet theſe portents,” ſays Mr. Walpole, 
«« were far from prognoſticating a tyrant; for this 
lain reaſon, that all other ryrants have been born 
without theſe prognoſtics. Does it require, he 
aſks, © more time to ripen a foetus, that is to prove 
a deſtroyer, than it takes to form an Ariſtides ? 
Are there outward and viſible ſigns of a bloody na- 
ture? Who was handſomer than Alexander, Au— 
guſtus, or Louis XIV? and yet who ever com- 
manded the ſpilling of more human blood?“ The 
truth ſeems to be, that Richard, who was ſlender, 
and not tall, had the right ſhoulder a little higher 
than the left; a defect eaſily ſwelled by the mag- 
nifying glaſs of party, the diſtance of time, and 
the amplification of tradition, into ſhocking defor- 
mity. Philip de Commines, who was very free- 
fpoken, even to his own maſters, and therefore 
not likely to ſpare a foreigner, mentions the beaut 
of Edward IV. but fays nothing of the deformity 
of Richard, though he ſaw them together; and 


- farther, the old counteſs of Deſmonde, who had 


danced with Richard, declared, he was the hand- 
Hmeſt man in the room except his brother Edward, 


* Hitoric Doubts, p. 109. 
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and was very well made; and John Rous, the anti— 
quary of Warwickſhire, Who ſaw Richard at War— 
wick, deſcribing his perſon, mentions no other 
defect than the inequality of his ſhoulders: and, 
indeed, the vigour and activity with which he exert- 
ed himſelf in battle, are an evident proof of his 
being poſſeſſed of that bodily ſtrength, which is 
never enjoyed by perſons much deformed. 

Richard was thirty-two years of age when he 
died ; and had reigned two years and two months. 
His crown was found on the field of battle, and 
immediately placed on the head of the conqueror ; 
the whole army crying out, long live king Henry. 
His death terminated the race of the Plantagenet 
kings, after they had been in poſſeſſion of the crown 
three hundred and thirty-one years. Thus ended 
alſo the conteſt between the two roſes, which had 
not only depopulated the country, but had intro- 
duced a ſavage cruelty of manners. England, during 
this wretched period, preſented a wide ſcene of ſlaugh- 
ter and deſolation. | 

In theſe long contentions between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, the commons of England re- 
mained ſpectators of diſorders, which, in thoſe 
times, it was not in their power to prevent: they 
ſucceſſively acknowledged the title of the victo- 
rious parties; but, under Henry IV. as well as 
Richard III. and under Henry VII. who terminated 
theſe quarrels, the commons continually availed 
themſelves of the important ſervices which they 
were able to perform to the reigning ſovereign, 
by obtaining eſſential advantages for the whole 
body of the people. Still, however, that ſyſtem 
of legiſlation, which the various conflicting in- 
tereſts of the ſeveral parts of the ſtate, in after 
times, ſerved to adjuſt and eſtabliſh, had received 
only its firſt rude outline. The attributes of li- 
Þberty were neither rightly defined, nor clearly 

e ol WE BETAS - 27128 underſtood ; 
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u, Jerſtood ; and the world might have grown old, 
generations might have ſucceeded generations, ſtill 
ſeeking them in yain. It has been by a_ fortunate 
conjunction of circumſtances, and it ſhould be add- 
ed, by the aſſiſtance of a fayourable ſituation, that 
liberty has, in the ſeventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, been able to erect herſelf a temple. 
Invoked by every nation, but of too delicate a 
nature, as it ſhould feem, to ſubſiſt in ſocieties formed 
of ſuch imperſect beings as mankind, ſhe ſhewed, 
and but juſt ſnewed, herſelf, to the ingenious na- 
tions of antiquity that inhabited the ſouth of Eu— 
rope. {hey were conſtantly miſtaken in the form 
of the worl:;ip they paid to her. As they conti- 
nually aimed at extending dominion and conqueſt 
over other nations, they were no leſs miſtaken in the 
ſpirit of that worſhip; and though they continued, 
fer ages, to pay their devotions to her, ſhe ſtill 
remained, with regard to them, the unknown god- 
deſs. | 
Excluded, fince that time, from thoſe places to 
which ſhe had ſeemed to give a preference, driven 
to the extremity of the weitern world, baniſhed even 
out of the continent, ſhe has taken refuge in the 
Britiſh Iſles. It is there, that, freed from the danger 
of external diſturbance, and aſſiſted by a happy pre- 
arrangement of things, ſhe has been able fully to 
diſplay the form that ſuited her; and ſhe has found 
ſix centuries to have been neceſſary to the comple- 
tion of her work. 
Being ſheltered, as it were, within a citadel, ſhe 
there reigns over a nation which 1s the better entitled 
to her favours, as it endeavours to extend her em- 
pire, and carries with it, to every part of its domi- 
nions, the bleſſings of induſtry and equality. Fenced 
in on every ſide, with a wide and deep ditch, the ſea; 
guarded with ſtrong outworks, its ſhips of war; 


and defended -by the courage of its ſeamen, it 
preſerves 
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preſerves that important ſecret, that ſacred fire, 
which is ſo difficult to be kindled; and which, if 
it were once extinguiſhed, would perhaps never be 
lighted again. When the world ſhall have again 
been laid waſte by conquerors, it will {till continue 
to ſhew mankind, not only the principle that ought 
to unite them, but what is of no leſs importance, 
the form under which . they ought ro be united. 
And the philoſopher, when he reflects on what is 
conſtantly the fate of civil ſocieties amongſt men, 
and obſerves, with concern, the numerous and pow- 
erful cauſes which ſeem, as it were, unavoidably te 
conduct them all to a ſtate of incurable political 
ſlavery, takes comfort in ſeeing that liberty has, at 
at laſt, diſcloſed her ſecret to mankind, and ſecured 
an aſylum to herſelf, 
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; what claim Henry VII. poſſeſſed himſelf of 


the regal dignity, is very problematical. In 

his own days he would not ſuffer it to be 
drawn Into queſtion, and poſterity has paid but 
| little 
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little regard to that point. His pretenſions, if 
founded on deſcent, were extremely equivocal, as 
he could ſcarce be ſaid to be of the royal family; 
for his father was of Wales, his mother of the 
houſe of Beaufort, deſcended indeed of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter; but ſo as to be legiti- 
mate only by an act of parliament, with an expreſs 
exception, at the ſame time, as to the crown. Ihe 
plea of conqueſt he could not urge, for his army 
was compoſed of Engliſhmen ; his beſt title, the 
voice of the people excepted, ſeerns to have been 
by marriage, and this he was not inveſted with for 
ſome months after. This marriage, which he had 
ſolemnly promiſed to celebrate, he purpoſely pro- 
tracted, knowing that if he received the crown 
merely in right of his confort, his power would be 
very limited, and he muſt expect to enjoy the bare 
title of king, by a fort of courtefy, rather than poſſeſs 
the real authority which belonged to it. Should 
the princeſs die before him without iſſue, he muſt 
deſcend from the throne, and give place to the 
next in ſucceſſion; and even, if his queen ſhould 
bring him children, thoſe very children were liable 
to poſſeſs themſelves of regal power, to the exclu- 
ſion of their father. It is true, an act of parlia- 
ment might eaſily be procured, to ſettle on him the 
crown during life : but Henry knew how much ſu- 
perior the claim of ſucceſſion. by blood was, to the 
authority of an aſſembly, which had always been 
overborn by violence, in the ſhock of contending 
titles; and which had ever been more governed 
by the conjunctures of the times, than by any 
conſideration derived from reaſon or public intereſt. 
But, in the midſt of theſe unſatisfactory preten- 
ſions, Henry was ſenſible that there remained ano- 
ther foundation of power, ſomewhat reſembling 
the right of conqueſt, namely, preſent poſſeſſion; 


and that this title, guarded by vigilance and abilt- 
| | ties, 
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ties, would be ſufficient to ſecure perpetual poſlef- 
ſion of the throne, He had before him the exam- 
ple of Henry IV. who, ſupported by no better 
pretenſion, had ſubdued many inſurrections, and 
had been able to tranſmit the crown peaceably to 
his poſterity. ble could perceive that this claim, 
which had been made through three generations of 


the family of Lancaſter, might {till have ſubſiſted, 


notwithſtanding the preferable title of the houſe of 
York, had not the ſceptre devolved into a hand 
too feeble to ſuſtain it, in the perſon of Henry VI. 
Inſtructed by this recent experience, the earl of 
Richmond was determined to put himſelf in poſſeſ- 
ſion of regal authority ; and to ſhow, all opponents, 
that nothing but force of arms, and a ſucceſsful 


war, ſhould be able to expel him. His claim, as 


heir to the houſe of Lancaſter, he was reſolved to 


advance, and never allow to be diſcuſſed; and he 


hoped that this right, favoured by the partizans 
of that family, and ſeconded by preſent power, 
would ſecure him a perpetual, and an independent, 
authority *. | 

Henry VII. was a prince admirably ſuited to the 
times in which he lived: though poſſeſſing none gf 
thoſe qualities of the heart which engage the love of 
mankind, yet, by an indefatigable aſſiduity to bu- 
ſineſs, and an unremitting attention to his own in- 
tereſt, he gradually weakened that ſpirit of tumulr 
and revolt which prevailed throughout the nation, 
By a ſteady adherence to principles of ſound policy, 
he humbled an inſolent and factious nobility; and 
increaſed the power and conſequence of the people, 
becauſe they were the beſt ſupport of his throne. 
Science now began to dawn, after the world had 
been involved in a long night of ignorance. I he 
art of printing was now introduced ; and the 


* Hume's Hi. of England, Vol. iii. p. 310. 
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peaceful arts found admirers among a people, who, 
till then, had rehſhed nothing but ſcars of arins. 
The hiſtory of {tr lan io hitherto, is little elfe than 
a relation of the tranlactions of a barbarovs 5185 
obeying with reluctance, and govert: ed by caprice 
from this period, a more zefined ij; ſtem of politic 3 
was adoptec: ; ſuman widom, as if rouſed from her 
lethargy of thirteen hundred years, began to practi. 
every art to teme ile natu ral ferocity of the Pepi 


and to introduce hiappine!s 
| The parliament, ſoon after the coron:tion of © 


the King, procecded, very obſequiouſly, to grant 
whatever he required. it ſettled the entail of the 
crown upon the heirs of Henry's body, without 
making any proviſion, if there was a failure of ſuch ; 
neither was the leait mention made therein, of the 
princeſs Elizabeth. In a tew months after, the king 
married this heireſs of the hout® of Vork, but de- 
ferred her coronation for two years; purpoſely to 
obliterate the- idea, which the nation was fond of 
entertaining, that he derived his right to the crown, 
by his alliance with that princeſs. Theſe proceed- 
ings were dictated by the harthneſs and ſeverity of 
Henry's temper, but gave general diſguſt. Imme- 
diately after his marriage an inſurrection broke 
out, at the head of which were Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, and Sir Thomas his brother, who were 
joined by lord Lovel ; but this was preſently quelled. 
In a few months, ev er, another broke out, 
which carried a more formidable aſpect. Ihe king, 
at that time, kept confincd, in the Tower, a ion of 
the duke of Clarence who had been put to death 
by the inſtigation of his brother Edward IV. This 
unfortunate youth, a grandſon of the lamous earl 
of Warwick, had never reccived, from his child- 
hood, any uſeful inſtruction; and, being ſhut out 
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from all intercourſe with the world, his mind was 
a perfect blank, on which no traces of learning, 
or knowledge, had been drawn: he was, however, 
the favourite of the people, and had been created 
earl of Warwick by Edward IV. An adventurous 
prielt determined to make the name of this boy 
an , inſtrument to impoſe upon the people, and to 
ſhake the throne of Henry : for this purpote he 
trained up one Lambert Simnel, a baker's boy, to 
counterfeit the perfon of this earl; and inſtructed 
him to talk upon ſome facts, and occurrences, 
which related to the court of king Edward IV. 
When he had trained him to his purpoſe, he ſat out 
for Ireland, judging that kingdom the propereſt 
theatre to ohen the ſcene. The plot unfolded to 
his wiſh; Simnel was recerved, and proclaimed 
king, and treated ſuitably to the birth and diſtinc- 
tion to which he laid claim. Jo prevent the cauſe 
of this 11npoſtor from finding adherents in England, 
young Warwick was brought from his confine- 
ment in the Tower, and publickly exhibited to the 
people, Simnel, however, now become a king in 
Dublin, reſolved to proſecute his title in Eng- 
land; for which purpoſe We landed in Lancaſhire, 
and proceeded from thence to York. He found 
the people, every where, diſinclined to his cauſe ; 
and the king, ſoon after, coming againſt him in 
perſon, his army was routed, and himſelf made 
priſoner. Henry, ſcorning to exerciſe ſeverity on 
ſo contemptible an enemy, pardoned the impoſtor, 
and aſſigned him a mean employment in his kitchen: 
the prielt too, who had inſtigated this miſchief, as 
an cecleſiaſtic, could not be put to death by the civil 
power; he was, therefore, condemned to impriſon- 
ment for life “. 


Anu, Pom: 1487, Bacon's Life of Henry VII. Pol, Vergil. 
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Henry was not at all inclined to undertake conti- 
nental conqueſts; but to promote his own VIEWS, 
at the ſame time that he gr. titied the nation in its 
favourite object, he dec are his reſolution of un- 
dertaking the conq! ueſt of France. lav ng drawn 
conſiderable aids from parliament for that purpoſe, 
he croſſed the lea, and arrived at Calais, with a 
large army, and a powerful fleet. But, in a few 
months, a treaty was concluded, by which Charles 
VIII. of France, engaged to pay Senry ſeven hun- 
dred and forty- five thouſand crowns, near four 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, of our pretbut 
money; partly as a reimburſement of the exyericos 
incurred by the army and navy, and partly as ats 
of the penſion due to Edward IV. He likewiſe 
{tipulated to pay Flenry, and his heirs, twenty-tive 
thouſand crowns a year. 'I lus, fays lord Bacon, the 
king made profit upon his 8 for the war, and 
upon his enemies for the peace“ 

It was the policy of Henry to \ divert the ſpirit of 
Bis ſubjects f: om war to trade, which his long reii- 
dence in Bretagne had fhewn him the benetits of, 

2nd given him an inſight into. At this time 
Chriſtopher Columbus, a man of obſcure birch F, 
v-hoſe knowledge of aſtronomy and nuvigation was 
{ar ſuperior to that of his COnMmempuracies, was led, 
by a {ecret Impulſe, to imagine, that another con- 
tinent certainly exiſted, a! id that he was the Pert on 
deſtined to diſcover it. The idea of ancipodes, 
which ſuperſtition had condeined as herctical ang 
impious, and reaſon itſelf had treated as chimerical, 
appcared, to this penetrating genius, to have its 
foundation in truth. This idea, perhaps the grear- 
eſt that ever entered into the humaa mind, took 
ſtrong poſſeſſion of his imagination; an! Having, 
in vain, propoled the acquimtion of a new hen 
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{phere to his native country, Cenoa, and to Portu— 
gal, where he then re deu, he ſent his brother Bar- 
tl. ew Into ungland, to propote this = perdous 
enter.12ze to Henry VII. whilit he himſeif paſſed 
r into ig, to ſound the diſpoſition of that 
court, u on e fame bufineſs 

| me. unde, in his voyage from 


England, was taken by pirates, who, for 

time, re etained Ports in their ſervice, making 
drohe moſt cruel hardſhips. From thete 
ound means to eſcape, but deu itute of the com- 
141 r.ecenaries of lite. Arriving in England, he 
roceeded to 1 but in ſo poor a condi— 
don, and his heath ſo much impaired, that he 
wanted both opportunity and ſpirit to proſecute 
ti.c bo geſs of his voyage. To ſubliſt himſelf, in 
a Krauge country, he fat about conſtructing maps 
and olobes ; and, in this employment, diſcovering 
very uncominen ikill in coſmography, he recom- 
mended himſelf to the few fcientiric men which 
that age 5 When he had been three years 
in England, h e had become ſo celthrated for his 
abilities, that 3 ſound means to be introduced to 
the king ; to whom he preſented a map of the 
world, of lis own projecting; and afterwards en- 
tered into a negociation in behalf of his brother. 
Henry 1s ſaid to have reliſhed the ſcheme, and to 
have actually agreed about attempting the diſcovery, 
before CI. icopher Columbus had brought things 
to bear in Spain; but Bartholomew, meeting with 


* The time of Co! umbus's birth may be navy aſcertained, by the 
following cn cumfances : 437 APPEAT *, ro: n the fragment of a letter, 
2ddrefied d him to Fercdi nand and Uabe: An. Dom. 1501; that he 
had, at that tn; e, been engaged Torty as in a ſeafaring life. In an- 
other letter he inlorms th em, Thar bu vent to fea at the age of tourteen 
from thoſe facts it follows, that he ws born An. Dom. 1447. 


Life of Chriflopher Colu mbus, by his ſon Don Ferdinand, printed 
wy Chruchill”s 4 Cot! (EC; 1.09 of fi ges, V al, . 2 484, 485 


+ An, Dom. 14658. 
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ſreſh impediments in his return to his brother, was 
prevented from carrying him an account of his 
ſucceſs, before he was actually ſailing, under the 
patronage of the crown of Spain, upon this im— 
portant enterprize.— Such was the narrow eſcape, 
which this count y had of being ruined, by the 
mines of Votoſi! We have this account of Bartho- 
lomew Columbus, from the ſon of Chriltopher, 
who wrote a life of his ſather, which he publiſhed in 
Spain, and which is preterved in Churchill's Col- 
lection of Voyages. 
© The Spant: urds,” ſays the preſident Monteſquieu, 
< after the conqueſt of Mexico and Peru, aban- 
doned their natural riches, in purſuit of a repre- 
ſentative wealth, which daily degraded itſelf. Be- 
fore this diſcovery, gold and filver were extremely 
icarce in Europe, and Spain becoming, all of a 
ſudden, miſtreſs of a prodigious quantity of theſe 
metals, conceived hohes to Which ſhe had never 
before aſpired. The wealth, ſhe found poſſeſſed 
by the inhabitants of the conquered countries, 
great as it was, did not, however, equal that of the 
inines there. The Indians concealed part of it; 
and, as theſe people made no other uſe of gold and 
{ilver, than to give magnificence to the remples of 
their gods, and to the palaces of their kings, they 
fought not for it with an European avarice. In 
ſhort, they had not the ſecret of drawing theſe 
metals from every mine, but only from thoſe where 
the ſeparation might be made with fire : they were 
ftrangers to the manner of making uſe of mercury, 
and perhaps to mercury itſelt. Hawever. it was 
not long beſore the ſpecie of Europe was doubled: 
this appeared from the price of commodities, which 
every where was doubled. The Spaniards raked 
into the mines, ſcooped out mountains, invented 
machines to draw out water, to break the ore, ail 
{eparate it; and as they ported with thc lives of 
the 
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the Indians, they forced them to labour without 
mercy. In proportion, as the ſpecie of Europe in- 
creajed, the profit of Spain diminiſhed: they had 
every year a quantity of metal, which gradually be- 
came leſs precious “.“ 

Vhen we contemplate the new world, which, by 
the ſkill and indefatigable labours of this great man, 
was thus revealed to the inhabitants of Europe, the 
firſt circumſtance that ſtrikes us is, its immenſe 
extent. It was not a ſmall portion of the earth, ſo 
incon{iderable, that it might have eſcaped the ob- 
ſervation or reſearch of former ages, which Colum- 
bus diſcovered: he made known a new hemiſphere, 
of greater extent than either Europe, Aſia, or 
Africa, the three noted diviſions of the ancient con- 
tinent; and not much inferior, in dimenſions, to a 
third part of the habitable globe +, But to reſume 
the Biſtory of Henry VII. 

No ſooner had the king returned from his expedi- 
tion againſt France, than another civil commotion 
was excited. The old ducheſs of Burgundy, ſiſter 
to Edward IV. was ever ready to promote any at- 
tempts which had a tendency to ſhake the throne of 
Henry, whoſe marriage with her niece had not leſ- 
ſened her reſentment, any more than the iſſue which 
was now had by that marriage. This princeſs firit 
ſpread a report, that the young duke of York, fa'd 
to have been murdered in the tower, was {till alive; 
and ſoon a youth made his appearance, that took 
upon him the title of Richard, duke of York. 

In England, not only the populace, but men of 
the higheſt, birth and quality, began to turn their 
eyes towards this new claimant ; and ſome of them 
entered into a ſecret conſpiracy in his favour. Lord 
Fitz-Walter, Sir Simon Montfort, and Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, favoured * Richard's title: but 


5 L'Eſpritdes Loix, liv. XXI chap. 22, + Robertſon's Hiſt. 
& 2Am-3ica, Vol. I. p. 243. | 
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none engaged openly in his ſupport but Sir Robert 
Clifford, and Sir William Parley, who went over to 
Flanders, and were introduced by the ducheſs of 
Burgundy to the acquaintance of the young prince, 
to whom they made a tender of their ſervices. 
Clifford wrote back to England, that he knew the 
perſon of the young duke of ? York, as well as he 
knew his own, and that the young man was un- 
doubtedly Richard, duke of York. 

Such poſitive intelligence, rom a perſon of ran 
and character, was ſufficient to put the affair be- 
yond all doubt, and excited the wonder and àtten- 
tion of the moſt indifferent. The whole nation was 
held in ſuſpence; a regular conſpiracy was formed 
againſt the king, and a correſpondence eſtabliſhed 
between the male- contents in England, and thoſe 
in Flanders. ; 

Henry was no ſooner informed of theſe particu- 
lars, than he proceeded in counter- working the pro- 


jects of his enemies. He now firſt publiſhed the 


account of the murder of the two princes in the 
Tower, aſſigning a time for it, when it was natural 
for him to hope that the people would think it likely 
to have happened. Indeed, as Mr. Walpole ob- 
ſerves, it 1s remarkable, that no enquiry had been 
made into the murder on Henry the Seventh's ac- 
ceſſion, the natural time for it, when the paſſions of 
men were heated, and the duke of Nortolk, lord 
Lovell, Cateſby, Ratcliffe, and Richard's real abet- 
tors, or accomplices, were attainted and executed ; 

neither was any mention made, 1n the act of parlia- 
ment that attainred Richard himlelf, and no pro- 
ſecution of the ſuppoſed aſſaſſins was ſet on foot 
till now; nor did Henry ever intereſt himſelf 
to prove that both were dead, till he had great rea- 
fon to believe that one of them was alive. It was 
ſaid, that there were but four perſons who could 
ſpeak, from knowledge, of theſe murders. Sir 


James 
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James Titrell, Dighton, and Foreſt, with the prieſt 


of the Tower, who removed their bodies from un- 
der the ftairs, where they had been buried, to a 
lace unknown. The two laſt were dead, and the 
two firſt being examined, are ſaid to have avowed 
the fact; though Dighton, one of the affafiins, was 
ſuffered to go unpuniſhed wherever he 3 
and Sir James Tirrell, who had enjoyed Henry's" 
favour, was ſuſfered to live, but was ſhut up in 35 
Tower. Upon which Mr. Walpole aſks, © What 
can we believe, but that Dighton was ſome low, 
mercenary wretch, hired to aflume the guilt of a 
crime he had not committed; and that Sir James 
Tirrell never would confeſs what he had not done, 
and was therefore put out of the way on a fictitious 
imputation?“ | 

Whilſt the friends of the houſe of York were 
thus combining againſt the king, he himſelf was 

no lefs intent on preventing the impending danger. 
He not only endeavoured to convince the people chat 
the duke of York was really dead, but cauſed the 
hiſtory of this claimant to be publiſhed, whom he 

retended to have traced to his original meanneſs ; 
deſcribing him as the ton of a Jew, and whoſe real 
name was Perkin Warbeck. 

Ar the fame time this youth mace an attempt to 
land in Kent, but being beat off by the inhabitants, 
he proceeded to Ireland: finding his hopes fruſtrated 
there alſo, he went next to try his ſucceſs in Scotland. 
Here his fortune began to mend: James III. who 
was then king of that country, received him very 
favourably, acknowledged his pretenſions to be 
Juit, and ſoon after gave him in marriage a daughter 
of the earl of Huntley, one of the moſt beautiful 
and accompliſhed ladies of her time. Nor did he 
ſtop at theſe inſtances of favour, bur reſolved upon 
ai,iting him in his attempts to mount the throne of 
England, It was expected, that upon Wan 

fir 
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brit appearance in that kingdom, all the friends of 
the houſe of York. would iſe in his favour: on 
this preſumption tne ang of Scotland entered rhe 
country, with a firong army, and proclaimed the 
young atventurer kiag : but, contrary to his ex- 
pectations, the people were Utlinclined to refort to 
his ſtandard; ſo that ne was obliged to retire back 
to Euburgh. Soon alter, a treaty of peace was 
concluded between tenry Vr and James Ti. by 
Which it was ſtipulated, that the latter ſhould re- 
nounce the intereſts of Warbeck; on which he 
was Obliged to quit Scotland, and ſeek another 
alyium. | 

Warbeck had now. for the ſpace of Rve years, 
continued to alarm Henry. He had been acknow- 
ledged in France and Flanders; partially in Ireland, 
and more generally in Scotland, as the legal inhe- 
ritor of the E-nglith crown; but being now forced 
co retire from the latter country, he ſecreted him- 
ſelf in the wilds and faitnefles of Ireland; ſoon, 
however, a circumſtance occurred, which proved 
favourable for bringing him again forward into 
action. 

Under pretence of raiſing an army to oppoſe the 
inroads of the king of Scotland, Henry had pro- 
cured from his parliament a ſubſidy of one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds: when this money 
came to be levied upon the people, the inhabitants 
of Cornwall, numerous, poor, robuſt, and coura- 
geous, loudly complained at contributing to repel 
an enemy, from whom, by their remote ſituation, 
they had nothing to fear. Every inſurrection now 
was followed by a project for dethroning the king: 
they therefore marched with one Flammock, a law- 
yer, Bodeley, a carrier, and lord Audley at their 
head, directly to London, and encamped upon 
Blackheath. There the king's forces furroundeds 
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nd attacked them“. The battle was bloody; two 
houſand were killed on the ſpot, and almoſt all 
he reſt of the inſurgents were made priſoners, 
The three ringleaders of this inſurrection were 
executed, but the other priſoners were diſmiſſed 
without puniſhment. The mutinous GC:{poſition, 
in tue weſtern counties, was not extinguithed by 
this defeat. It was now determined, by the 
male-contents, to ſend for Perkin Warbeck from 
Ireland, to be their leader. Arriving ſoon after, 
he found himſelf at the head of a body of three 
theuſand men: on which he publiſhed a procla- 
mation againſt Henry, and aſſumed the title of 
Richard IV. He then attempted to take the city 
of Exeter by florm, but was repulſed. Hearing 
of the king's approach towards that city, he de- 
ſiſted from his deligns againſt it, and retired. 
It was then that his firinneſs forſook him; and, 
abandoning the enterprize, he took ſanctuary in 
the monaſtry of Beaulieu, in the New-Foreſt. 
Soon aſter, upon promiſe of a pardon, he ſur- 
rendered himſelf to the king, and was confined 
in the Tower; but, eſcaping from thence, and 
finding it impratticable to ger out of the king- 
dom, he again took ſanctuary at Shyne : the prior 
of that monaſtry gave him up to the king, upon 
condition of a pardon, and Warbeck was, a ſecond 
time, committed a priſoner to the Tower; bur, 
ſtil} reſtleſs and enterprizing, he engaged the earl 
of Warwick, his fellow-priſoner, to enter into a 
project for their eſcape, by the murder of the heu- 
tenant of the Tower. The vigilance of the king 
ſoon diſcovered this conſpiracy: it was even very ge- 
nerally believed, that the ſcheme had been laid by 
himſelf, in order to draw Warwick and Perkin into 


* An. Dom. 1497. 
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the ſnare: but this ſoſpicion was founded, indeed, 
more on the general idea entertained of the king's 
character, than on any po. ſitive proof“. Perkin, for 
this offence, was arraioned, condemned, and ſoon 
after hange: # at 1 'yburn ; whilſt the inoffenſive earl 
of Warwick was 5 broug ht to a trial, and accuſed of 
forming defgus again! k the government, for which 


' 


* 


he was condemned and executed 1 

Theſe internal commotions, however, did not 
prevent the king directing his attention to the diſ- 
covery of unknown countries, which views had 
been firſt excited by the lights that had been 
thrown upon the ſubject by Bartholomew Colun— 
bus. A Venetian, named John Cabot, who rci:wed 
at Briſtol, an experienced ſcaman, encouraged by 
the ſuccefs of Columbus, in diſcovering the illand 
of Iliſpaniola, addreſted himſelf to the ki ing, with 
propoſals for attempting like diſcoveries. Lis 
offer was readily accepted; and, in the year 1496, 
the king granted him letters-patent, by the nume 
of John Cabot, citizen of Venice; and to his thre: 
fons, Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sanctius, author! lng inen 
to diſcover unknown lands, and to conquer an- 1 ierile 
them; with many privileges, and under this fingle 

Medion. that the ſhips they [ite q out 0 ould be 


obliged to return to the port of Briſtol In con- 


lequence of this licence, the kit 88 eau a ſhip to 
be fitted out at Briſtol ; to wich were added, three 
or four ſmall veſſels, freighted with proper commo- 
dities; which fleet failed in the {pring of the year 
1497 

The principal object with Cabot was, to find a 
north- v eſt pallage to the Eait-Indics: ſo that 
he appcars to have reaſoned in the ſame manner 
that Columbus did, who imagined, that as che 
Portugucle, by failing ealt, came to tie welcern coaſt 


 Hume*s Hiſt, of England, Vol. III. 382. t An. Dum. 149. 
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1 of the Indies; fo he, by ſailin 
its Oppoßte ſhore. 

John Cabot, having with him his ſon Sebaſtian, 
bf proſecur ed a hort 1- . e courſe till the 24th of June, 
whe?, about fve in the morning, they tirit diſcover- 
XK ed land; Which Cabot, on that account, called 
| Prina Vila, or Firic Seen. Another ifland, leſs 
than the ürſt, he ſtyled ine [Hand of St. Jolin, be- 
cauſe it was ſeen on the feat of St. John Baptiſt. 
He afterwards ſailed down to Cape , and 
the Labradore coaſt, and ti nen Fett: ned to! ngland, 

ft! 


g welt, might reach 


Ds — — _ p 


1 bringing with him thi de of the natives, 1 nce | nown 
| Eiche name of Eſkimcaus Indians, but without 
making any ſettlemend cucre. This was a very im- 
Porta: diſcovery, lince, in trail it was the firſt 


time the continent of America nad been icen ; Co- 
lumbus being unacquainted therewith till his Jail 
voyage, W.ich was made the vear after, when he 
oatted along a part of the idhmus of Darien. 

1 Fabian, in his Chronicle * > ſpeaks expreſsly of this 
expedition, and of the natives that were brought 
to England, ſpecifying che timę when the dilcovery 
was made, and by Jonn Cabot, a Venetian. Not- 
1 withſtanding, other writers, among which are 8 = j-ced 
4 and Stowe, aſcribe this diſcovery wholly to Scbaſtian 
„ the ſon. Uut a clear and deciſive teſtimony, in avour 
of John Cabot, is, that Sebaſtian, who was alive in 
1555, could not, at the time of this voyage, have 
1 been above twenty years old; and it cannot be ſup- 

nl poſed, that fo arduous an enterprize ſhould be en- 
F trubed io one ſo young. 

78 Four yeats witcr this voyage had been performed, 

. Henry granted his le ters- Patent to Hugh lot, and 
1 homas Aiburit, merchants of Briſtol, and others, 
for lertiing colonies in new-diſcovered countries, 
which grant bears date the ch of December, 1502 f. 
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It was preſumed, from the feveral voyages made 
after this, with a view of examining what advan- 
tages might be derived from theſe new territories, 
that they were fit for nothing but to carry on the 
hſhery of cod, which abounds in that ſea. Ac- 
cordingly, ſmall veſſels uſed to be ſent out in the 
ſpring, which returned again in autumn, with their 
freight of fiſh, both ſalted and freſh. The con- 
ſumption of this article became almolt univerſal ; 

at length an idea was formed of making ſettlements 
there. I hoſe that were firit eſtabliſhed, were at 
conſiderable diſtances of time from each other, and 
were ſo unſucceſsful, as to be forſaken ſoon after 
they were formed. It was not till the year 1608, 
that any permanent ſertlement was made: this grew 
into importance, and raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of emula- 
tion, that within forty years, all the ſpace that ex- 
tends along the eaſtern coaſt, between Conception- 
Bay and Cape Ras, on the illand of Newfoundland, 
Was peopled by a colony, amounring to above 4000 
ſouls. Choſe who were concerned in the fiſhery 
being forced, both from the nature of their employ- 
ment, and that of the ſoil, to live at a diſtance 
from each other, opened paths of communication 
through the woods. I heir general rendezvous was 
at St. john's, where is an excellent harbour formed 
between two mountains, at a very fmall diſtance 
from each other, and large enough to contain above 
two hundred ſhi;:s, Privace tracers, from the mo- 
ther country, ſup; lied thete coloniſts with every 
neceliary, in exchange for the produce of their 
fiſncry *. Thus did Henry VII. lay the hrſt founda- 
tion of theſe colonies, which, in proceſs of time, 
raiſed Ungland to an unparalleled pre-eminence, by 
promoting. induſtry, manufactures, ſhipping, and 
population, Hakluyt aflerts, that not only the 


* Abbe Ray na! It. Polit. liv, xvii. 
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principal Spaniſh writers. and the learned Venetian 
John Baptiſta Ramuſio, but alſo the French geogra- 
phers, agree in acknowledging that all the mighty 


track of land from fixty-ſeven degrees northward, 


to the latitude of Florida, was frit diſcovered by 


Eng zland . 


About this time an act of parliament paſſed to 


regulate. the fine taken by the company of Mer- 


chant-adventurers of England: the firſt inſtitution 
of which community was under the title of frater- 
nity of Saint Thomas Becket. This body of men 
had demanded, in more early times, fix ſhillings and 
eight-pence of every private merchant, trading in 
foreign parts; but, in a courſe of years, this ge 
was increaſed to the ſum of forty pounds ſterling 
but by the above-named ſtatute, this company were 
reſtrained from demanding more than ſix pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four-pence. It appears alſo 
by this act F, that the Engliſh merchants, at that 
time, carried on trade with Ireland, Normandy, 
France, Seville, Dantzick, Eaſtland, Frieſeland, 
Spain, Portugal, Bretagne, and Venice; as well as 
ro Flanders, Holland, Zealand, and Brabant. 

In the year 1501, Henry effected a marriage 
between his ſon Arthur, prince of Wales, and the 
infanta Catharine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, king and queen of Caſtile : the prince 
was then ſixteen | years of age, the princeſs eighteen. 
A few months after the cclebration of this marriage, 
the prince ſickened and died. The king, defirous 
to continue his alliance with Spain, and alſo unwil- 
ing to reſtore Catharine's dowry, which was two 
hundred thouſand ducats, obliged his ſecond ſon 


Henry, whom he created prince of Wales, to be 


contracted to the infanta. I he prince made all the 
eppoition which a youth of twelve years of age, 


- R-k!nvt's dedication of the ſecond volume of his Voyages to $:1 
ebe . + L121 Lienry VII. chap. 6. 
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was capable of; but as the king perſiſted in his 
reſolution, the eſpouſals at length took place, by 
means of the pope's diſpenſation“: an event which 
was afterwards attended with the molt important 
coniequences F. : 

This match was ſucceeded by the contrat? of an- 
other marriage, between the king of Scotland and 
Henry's daughter Margaret, on whom her father 
beſtowed a portion of 100,000 crowns. The mar- 
riage treaty was ratified by the Scottiih ambaſſadors 
at London, on the 24th day of January, A. D. 
150253 and the nuptials were ſolemnized by proxy, 
amidſt the rejoicings of the people; who hoped the 
miſchief attending the mutual enmity of the two 
kingdoms would ceaſe, by virtue of this alliance; 
though perhaps they did not foreſee the union 
which it afterwards produced. When this affair was 
debated in council; an Engiifh nobleman obſerved, 
that if Henry ſhould furvive his male iſſue, the 
crown would devolve to the king of Scotland : 
which Henry replied, that in ſuch a caſe Scotland 
would become an acceion to England, as the 
ſmaller would always be ſwallowed up in the greater 
dominion 4. 

Ihe ſituation of the king's affairs, both at home 
and abroad, was now, in every reſpect, very fortu— 
nate. All the efforts bf the European princes, 
both in war and negotlation, were turned to the 
ſide of Italy; and the various events Which there 
aroſe, made an alliance with Henry courted by 
every party. His cloſe conngctions with Spain and 
Scotland enſured his tranquility ; and his continued 
ſucceſſes over domeſtic enemies, owing to the 
prudence and vigour of his conduct, had reduced 
the people to entire ſubmiſſion and obedience. 
Uncontrouled: therefore, by apprehenſion of oppo- 


* Julius II. 3 Hume's 5 8 of En; gland, Vol. iii. p. 386, 
7 Smonett's Hiſt. of England, Ve! On 
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fition of any kind, he gave full ſcope to his natura! 
propenlity; and avarice, which had ever been his 
ruling paſſion, being increaſed by age, and encou- 
raged by abſolute authority, broke All reſtraints of 
hame or juſtice. 

Henry twice levied large ſums on his people, 
under the denomination of benevolences. Theſe 
were collected chiefly from the mercantile part of 
the kingdom, and being hoarded in his coffers, di- 
miniſhed and impaired that circulation which is 
the life of trade. Ihe exaCtion (for it cannot be 
called a contribution) from London alone, amounted 
nearly to ten thouſand pounds. This mode of 
taxation was practiſed by Henry III f. Richard 
the Third, to win the favour of the people, judged 
it prudent to aboliſh it; but Henry, preferring 
riches to popularity, revived, and even enforced it 
with unuſual rigour. Ina few years afterwards, the 
parliament paſſed an act, impowering the king to 
tevy, by courſe of law, the benevolences which dif- 
ferent perſons had promifed to pay him: © hence,” 
obſerves an old hiſtorian , ©* may we perceive that 
what is once practiſed for the utility of a prince, 
and brought to a precedent by matter of record, 
may be turned to the great prejudice of the people, 
if rulers in authority will ſo adjudge and determine 
it.” Morton, the chancellor, in his charge to the 
commiſſioners, directed them to employ an artifice, 
by which they ſhould overturn the evaſions of thoſe 
who might be aſked to contribute. To individu- 
als, who pleaded the moderation of their . 
as a proof of the narrowneſs of their income, it 
was anſwered, that they muſt have ſaved money 
by frugality: to perſons more coſtly in their way of 
living, it was inſinuated, that their diſburſements 


* An. Dom. 1497, 1504. Rymer's Fædera, Vol. xli. P- 446. 
t See püge 97, T Ita Il, P- 22» 
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were unqueſtionable marks of their great riches “. 
This contemptible device was called, by ſome, the 
chancellor's crutch ; and by others, his fork. 

Nor were theſe the only extortions by which the 
king oppretſed his ſubjects, whole hearts he loſt, 
whilſt he acquired their wealth; and thus, by a ſe— 
vere and unreaſonable extention of penal laws, be- 
came rich as a man, but poor as a prince . Theſe 
acts of tyranny were the more fatal to the intereſts 
of commerce, as they generally fell on ſome of the 
chief merchants in the kingdom. Sir William 
Capel, an alderman of London, whoſe opulent 
fortune was employed in trade, ſtood condemned, 
by an arbitrary perverſion of juſtice, to pay the then 
enormous ſum of two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty-three pounds, for having, in his mayoralty 4, 
received falſe money, and not inflicted (what was 
called) due puniſhment on the perſon accuſed of 
having coined it. Being either unwilling, or un— 
able to advance ſo exorbitant a fine, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, from whence, after a long 
impriſonment, he was releaſed by an order from 
Henry, who accepted of a compoſition, amount- 
ing to ſixteen hundred and fifteen pounds. This 
inſtance frequently after became a precedent, and 
ſupplied the place of law. The lord-mayor, Sir 
Thomas Kneſworth, and his two ſheriffs, were 1m- 
priſoned for pretended abules, in the execution of 
their office, and not ſet free until they had payed 
fourteen hundred pounds. One of the ſucceedin 
lord-mayors, Sir Laurence Ailmer, and likewiſe 
both his ſheriffs, were fined a thouſand pourds, and 
impriſoned for non-payment. Chriſtopher Hawes, 
a mercer and alderman of London, was, on the ſame 


Bacon, p. 602, + Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, 
Vol. I. p. 328. 1 An. Dom. 1503. ä 
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account, committed to the Tower, where he died 
of grief. 

The flagitious inſtruments employed on ſuch 
occaſions were, Sir Richard Empſon and Edmund 
Dudley. The latter, poſſeſſed of genius, and a con- 
ſummate knowledge of the laws, was {killed in 
glofling over, with apparently juſtifiable pretences, 
the moſt arbitrary proceedings. I heſe abilities, 
added to a noble deſcent, had (notwithſtanding that 
he diſgraced both) rendered him ſomewhat more 
reſpectable than Empſon, who, ſprung from the 
dregs of the people“, and endued only with miſ- 
chievous abilities, diſplayed that infolence fo com- 
mon to the mean in their proſperity, and boaſted 
openly of the ſucceſs of his extortions. 

Theſe men cauſed ſuch as were reputed opulent 
to be indicted for ſundry crimes. If the grand jury 
found the bills, the accuſed parties were committed; 
yet, not brought to any trial, until, of their own 
accord, they deſired to compound with the king. 
If they were tedious in making this requeſt, emil- 
ſaries were employed to perſuade them, that their 
obſtinacy might expoſe them to a capital conviction. 
Anxious to preſerve their lives, they ſubmitted to 
compoſitions, by which they loſt the greateſt part 
ef their property. Jo theſe the agents of Henry 
applied the gentle term of mitigations, and laviſhed 
their encominms on the gracious diſpoſition of the 
ſovereign, who thus allayed the rigour of the 
laws. 

Theſe were the firſt, and conſequently the moſt 
moderate proceedings 1n caſes of extortion. The 
next enterprizes of the miniſters were leſs ſcrupu- 
loully conducted; and even the common forms of 
juſtice were daringly neglected. They iſſued pre- 


* He was a ſieve-maker's ſon, Bacon, p. 629- 
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cepts to attach, and cite perſons before them, at 
their private houſes, where, erecting themſelves 
into a court of commiſſion, they, after a curſory 
examination, without adducing either proofs or wit - 
neſſes, paſſed ſentence on the victims of their op- 
preſſions, and condemned them in enormous fines, 
for the uſe of Henry. Thus, trampling on the 
right of juries, and every mode preſcribed by law, 
they arrogated to themſelves the privileges of de— 
termining equally in civil controverſies, and in pleas 
of the crown. It appearcd as if all criminal cauſes 
had belonged to that kind of juriſdiction, which, 
although ſeldom adverted to, in the preceding reigns, 
was become uſual in this. The king inliſted upon 
their keeping regular accounts of this ſcandalous 
commerce, and maintained a kind of diltribuive 
juſtice, even in the practice of corruption“. 

About this time F Philip of Auſtria, who 
ſucceeded to the kingdom of Caſtile on the 
death of queen Iſabella, returning from the Low 
Countries, with his queen, to Spain, on the con- 
cluſion of a ſucceſsful war in Holland, was driven, 
by a violent ſtorm into the harbour of Weymouth, 
in Dorſetſhire. As ſoon as Henry had notice of 
the accident which had befallen this prince, 
he determined to turn 1t to his own advantage. 
He received Philip with the utmoſt magnificence, 
and with every mark of friend{hip and reſpect; 
but while he kept him and his conſort thus enter- 
tained with a round of pageantry and amulements, 
he concluded a treaty of commerce, the benefits of 
which are to this day experienced . | 


+ We are informed by lord Verulam, that he had ſeen a hook of ſuch 
accounts, kept by Epſon, and ubfeitbed, in almott every leat, by the 
king's own hand: among other articles he found the following:“ Item. 
Keceived of ſuch an one, fiie marks for a pardon 3 which, if it does 
not paſs, the money to be reprid, or the pa'ty otherwiſe ſatis find.“ 
Oppolite to this memorandum, the king had writ, with his own hood, 
" Giherwike ſatistzed.“ An. Dom. 1306. 1 Rymer, 


Vol, XIII. p. 142. 
. G8 2 The 
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The principal: aim of Henry, throughout his long 
reign, was, to depreſs the nobility and clergy, and 
to civilize and advance the populace. From the 
ambition of the former, and the blind obedience 
of the latter to their lords, aroſe all the commo- 
tions of former reigns. Every nobleman was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a certain number of ſubjects, over whom 
he exerciſed an abſolute authority; and, upon every 
occaſion, could influence numbers to join in revolt 
againſt rhe reigning prince. As the moſt effectual 
means of reducing this power in the nobility, which 
rivaled that of ſovcreignty itſelf, the parliament 
paſſed an act, by which the nobility were inveſted 
with a right of alienating their eſtates. This law 
was highly pleahng to the commons; nor was 
it diſreliſned by the nobility, as it gave them an 
immediate reſource for ſupplying the waſte of pro- 
digality, and the demands of their creditors. The 
blow ſtruck at their poſterity alone; but they were 
too ſhort- ſighted to diſcern ſuch remote conſc- 
quences * 

Nor was this the only ſtep taken to reduce the 
exorbitant power of the nobility: by a great varie- 
ty of acts of parliament, the engaging a great num- 
ber of retainers, and giving them badges of livery, 
was prohibited. It has been already obſerved, that 
the powerful barons kept many hundreds of depend- 
ents: theſe ſerved, like ſtanding forces, to be ready 
at the ſummon of their lord, to ailiſt him in all his 
wars, inſurrections, riots, violenoes. and even 1n 
bearing evidence for him 1n courts of juſtice. By 
the regulations which took prove in this reign, 


* 4th Henry VII. cap. 24. The practice of breaking entails, by 
means of a fine and recovery, was introduced in the reign of E dward IV. 
but it was not, properly ſpeaking, law, till this ſtature of Henry VII. 
which, by correcting ſome abuſes which attended that practice, gave, 


indireRlly, a ſanction to it. Hume Hiſt. of SAO Vol. III. p. _ 
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none but menial ſervants were permitted to wear 4 
livery, under ſevere penairies to the lord; and theſe 
were levied with the utmoſt rigour on delinquents. 
We zre told by lord Bacon, that the earl. of Oxford, 
the king's favourite general, in whont he always 
placed Great and deſerved confidence, having ſplen- 
didly entertained his royal maſter at his caſtle of 
Heningham, was deſirous of making a parade of 
his magnificence, at the departure of his royal 
gueſt; and ordered all his retainers, with their live- 
ries and badges, to be drawn up in two lines, that 
their appearance might be the more gallant and 
ſplendid, © My lord, ” ſaid the king, on ſeeing 
them, „I have heard much of your hojpitality ; but 
the truth far exceeds the report. Theſe handſome 
gentlemen and yeomen, whom I ſee on both ſides 
of me, are, no doubt, your menial ſervants.” The 
earl ſmiled, and confeſſed that his ſortune was too 
narrow for ſuch magnificence. “ They are molt of 
them, ſubjoined he, my retainers, who are come to 
do me ſcrvice at this time, when they know I am 
honoured with your majeſty's preſence.” The kin 
ſtarted a little, and ſd, * By my faith, my lord, 
] thank you for your good cheer, but I muſt not 
allow my laws to be broken in my fight. My 
attorney muſt ſpeak to you.” The earl is ſaid to 
have paid pe) lels than fifteen thouſand marks, as a 
compoſition for this offence.—lf this king had not 
made it apparent, that avarice and rapacity ever 
influenced his conduct, ſuch an inſtance of enforcin 
the laws againſt his favourite, might have been 
conſidered as dictated by impartiality, and a rigid 
adherence to juſtice. 

We may obſerve, however, to the praiſe of Henry 
VII. that ſometimes, in order to promote com- 
merce, he lent to merchants ſums of money, with- 
out intereſt, when he knew that their ſtock was not 
tufficicnt for thoſe cuterprizes which they had in 


View, 
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view“. And in ſome things it muſt be allowed, 
that he ſhewed a magnificent ſpirit; particularly in 
building that noble chapel at Weſtminſter, which 
bears his name, and which colt htm fourteen thou- 
tand pounds; and the like fum he laid out in con- 
itructing a new ſhip, called the Great Harry, which 
may be ſaid to be the firſt ſhip of the royal navy : 
until this time, the preceding kings, in their exi— 
gencies, applied to tne Cinque-Ports; and either 
hired, or preſſed into their ſervice, the veſſels of 
merchants. Henry VII. ſcems to have been the 
firſt king who thought of avoiding this inconve- 
nience, by raiſing ſuch a naval force as might be, 
at all times, the ſecurity, as well as glory of the 
kingdom. About fifty years after the building of 
this ſhip, it was accidently ſet on fire at Woglwich, 
and conſumed to the water-edge F. 

A law had been enacted, during the reign of 
Henry IV I. that no man ſhould bind his ſon, or 
daughter, to an apprenticeſhip, unleſs he was pol- 
ſeſſed of twenty ſhillings a year in land or rent: 
but on the manufacturers of Norwich reprefenting 
to Henry VII. the injury which their trade ſuſtained 
from the want of- hands, the king exempted that 
city from the penalties of the law. Afterwards 
the whole county of Norfolk obtained a like 
exemption, with regard to ſome branches of the 
woolen manufacture F Theſe injudicious reſtric— 
tions were conſidered, by the falſe policy of thoſe 
times, as tending to promote agriculcure ; the le- 
giſlature not being then ſenſible, that an encreaſe 
of manufactures, by a neceſſary conſequence, pro- 
motes huſbandry. 

In this reign a ſtatute was made, ordaining, that 
no Gaſcon, nor Guinne wine, ſhould be imported 


Pol. Verg. + Hollingſhed's Chron. Vol. ii. p, 1099. 
! 5th Henry IV. cap. 17. 11th Hen, VII. cap, 11, 12.— 
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by other than Engliſh, Iriſh, or Welſhmen, and in 
their own ſhipping. This is the firſt time we find 
mention made of Welih ſhipping in the ſtatute- 
book, as trading beyond ſea: a few years after- 
wards this ſtatute was extended to Woad of 'Tho- 
louſe, coming alio from Gaſcony. From which 
inſtances it appears, that Henry and his parliament 
clearly enough perceived the vaſt advantages accru- 
ing to a nation, by employing its own {hips and 
mariners in its commerce. Aud lord Bacon, in his 
life of king Henry VII. accordingly aſcribes this 
law to that King's care to make his realm potent by 
fea, as well as by land. 

The way of reckoning by pounds, marks, and 
ſhillings, as well as by pence and ferlings, or far- 
things, had been in conſtant uſe from the Saxon 
times, long before the Norman conqueſt : yet it is 
unqueſtionable, that there never was ſuch a coin in. 
England, as either a pound or a mark; nor any 
ſhilling, till the year 1505; thoſe three being 
meerly ideal money, or only denominations, or 
means of reckoning, for conveniency : but in this 
year a few ſhillings, or twelve-pences, were coined, 
being about half the bigneſs of a modern ſhilling, 
or forty out of a pound weight of ſilver, fair and 
broad pieces, but have long ſince been ſolely con- 
fined to the cabinets of a few curious collectors *. 

About this time negroes firſt began to be carried 
from the Portugueſe ſettlements on the Guinea 
coaſts, to the Spaniſh iſland of Hiſpaniola, being 
found more robuſt, and better ſuited for the pur- 
poſe of working the mines for their rapacious 
I.uropean lords, than the natives of the continent 
of America, who had been, till about the year 
1508, condemned to that ſevere drudgery F, This 


* Anderſon on Commeice, Vol. i. p. 379. + Idem, Vol. i. 
p. 536. 
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traffic with the human ſpecies was firſt taken up in 
England 1n the year 1562. 

Henry VII. died of a conſumption, at his palace 
of Richmond, on the 22d of April, 1509, in the 
twenty-third year of his reign, and fifty-ſecond of 
his age. He was allowed, by his contemporaries, 
to have been one of the moſt politic princes of the 
age in which he lived; and his hiſtory has been 
tranſmitted to poſterity by the maſterly pen of the 
great lord chancellor Bacon, who, in doing juſtice 
to this king's talents for government, has ſhewn his 
own abilities; and, by freely cenfuring the faults 
that ſtained his character, he has ſet a noble exam- 
ple to Engliſh hiſtorians, to be more ſolicitous 
about truth, than the reputation of themſelves, as 
writers, or the glory of thoſe whoſe actions they 
record. An example which each ſucceeding age 
increaſes the difficulty of following ; ſince, as cor- 
ruption encreaſes, 1t not only enervates the will, 
but alſo warps the underſtanding, 

So rigid was the frugality, and ſo boundleſs the 
extortion of this prince, that the treaſures diſco- 
vered at his death within kis coffers, not only ſur- 
paſſed thoſe which were accumulated by former 
monarchs, but whatſoever have been collected by 
the richeſt of his ſucceſſors. One writer * hath 
informed us, that they amounted to five millions 
and three hundred thouſand pounds, moſtly in fo- 
reign coin. But lord Verulam makes mention only 
of eighteen hundred thouſand pounds , which the 
king had concealed in private corners, under his 
own lock and key, at the palace of Richmond, 
where he died. Even this ſum appears incredible, 
if we reflect on the great ſcarcity of money during 
that period. Silver was then at thirty-ſeven ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence a pound; conſequently, the 


* Coke, 4 Inflit. cap. 35- Cloſe-Roll. Ann. 3d Henry VIP 
+ Vol. ii. of his works, under the life of Henry VII. p. 353. 
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e acquiſitions of Henry, according to the 
alt compuration, were nearly equal to three mil- 
lions of money of this age. How muſt our won— 
der increaſe, when we learn “ that Henry left be- 
hind him four millions and a half in bullion, ex- 
cluſive of wrought plate, jewels, and rich furni- 
ture! Theſe ſums are not ſet down in figures, (a 
method likely to introduce miſtakes) but in words, 
at full length. The authority for this ailertion is 
the book of accompts kept between the king and 
Dudley. The apparent inconſiſtency of the two 
relations ſeems to clear up, if we ſuppoſe (as Sir 
Robert Cotton mentions only Dudley's book) that 
eight hundred thouſand pounds ſtood on the ac- 
compt of ir Richard Empſon; in which caſe, the 
ſum will agree with the record cited by Sir Edward 
Coke f. From this circumitance ve may conceive, 
what quantities of the national wealth had been 
tyrannically confiſcated to the vie of Henry. It 
feems, at leaſt, a proof, that the gencrality of his 
ſubjects, how limited foever their incomes may 
have been, were, in their turns, compelled to gra- 
tify his avarice; and it may allo induce us to en- 
tertain a doubt, whether the Engliſh, of that æra, 
were as poor as mott writers have repreſented chem. 

During the. reign of Henry VII. the Portugueſe 
were proſecuting diſcoveries with infinite perſeve- 
rance, under the auſpices of John II. Encouraged 
by the patronage of this intelligent prince, a new 
method was invented of applying aſtronomy to na- 
vigation.. .'I he Cape, which terminates Africa to 
the ſouth, was doubled by ſome adventurous Por- 
tugueſe, who named it the Cape of Storms; but 
the king, entertaining a full aſſurance that it would 
give acceſs to the Eaſt-Indies by ſea, which was 


Sir Robert Cotton's Anſwer to the Reaſons for foreign Wars, p. 53. 
Davenant's Gravts and Reſumptions, p. 250. + Campbeii's 
Lives of the Admirals, Vol. i. p. 334. 
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then only known to Europe, by a tedious, dan- 
gerous, and expenſive intercourſe over-land, called 
it the Cape of Good Hope. John II. was ſuc- 
ceeded by Emanuel, a prince equally diſpoſed and 
qualified to give effect to the prevailing ſpirit of the 
times. In the year 1497, he ſent out four ſhips, 
under the command of Vaſco di Gama, who, after 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, was, for a long 
time toſſed by ſucceſſive tempeſts, whilſt he pro- 
ceeded along the eaſtern coaſt of Africa; a ſea, till 
then, unploughed by Europeans. At length, after 
a tedious voyage of thirteen months, he entered 
the Bay of Bengal, and landed on the rich and ex- 
tenſive kingdom of Hindoſtan. 
«© No event,” ſays a celebrated writer, © has 
been fo intereſting to mankind in general, and to 
the inhabitants of Europe in particular, as the diſ- 
covery of the New World, and the paſſage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, which took place almoſt 
at the ſame time. It gave riſe to a revolution 
in the commerce, and in the power of nations; 
and in the manners, induſtry, and government of 
the whole world. At this period, new connections 
were formed by the inhabitants of the moſt diſtant 
regions, for the ſupply of wants they had never 
before experienced. The productions of climates 
ſituated under the equator, were conſumed in coun- 
tries bordering on the pole; the induſtry of the 
north was tranſported to the ſouth; and the inha- 
bitants of the weſt were cloathed with the manu- 
factures of the eaſt: a general intercourſe of opi- 
nions, laws and cuſtoms, diſeaſes and remedies, 
yirtues and vices, was eſtabliſhed among men “.“ 


* Raynal, Hiſt, Politic. liv. i. 
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The Reign of Henry the Eighth—War with France 
— Naval Engagement between the Englith and 
French — Loſs of the Regent — The King's Ship 
named Henry Grace de Dieu Anotber Sea fg — 
Peace with France —.Harriage of Louis XII. "with 
the Princeſs Mary—Interview between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I.—Ferdinand Magelhaen craſes the 
South-Seas—Riſe of the Reformation in England 
Commercial Views of Henry VIII Voyages under- 
taken by private Adventurers —1 be firſt Law for 
regulating Intereſt of Money. 


O prince ever aſcended the Engliſh throne, 

with the prepoſſeſſions of the nation more 
ſtrongly in his favour, than Henry VIII. He was 
then about eighteen years of age; of quick and 
lively parts, improved by an excellent education; 
ſuperadded to Which, his perſon was remarkably 
beautiful. tle ſucceeded his father in a peaceable 
kingdom; was aſſiſted by experienced and wiſe + 
counſellors ; his treaſury was immenſely ſtored ; all 
factions were extinguiſhed, as in his perſon were 
united the claims of the two roſes ; being, by his 
father's fide, deſcended from the houſe of Lan- 
caſter; and, by his mother's, from the houſ- of 
York. England was at peace with all Europe. 
Commerce and arts had been introduced in ihe 
farmer relgn, and they ſeemed to find a favourable 
reception in this country. The hrſt, acts of his 
reign were conformable to the hopes entertained of 
H A 2 him. 
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him. He gave liberty to all ſuch as his father had 
oppreſſively confined ; and cauſed Empſon and 
Dudley, with their emiſſaries, to be apprehended, 
and brought to trial. As they had ſheltered them- 
ſelves behind the letter of the law, their extor- 
tions and crimes were not properly puniſhable 
by a judicial proceſs : but the people loudly cla- 
moured for their death; and the king, equally in- 
clined to cut off theſe inſtruments of tyranny, 
ſuffered the laws to be ſtrained, in order to effect 
it. they were tried on a frivolous charge, of 
having entered into a conſpiracy againſt the reign- 
ing ſovereign, by plotting, on the death of his 
father, to ſeize, by force, the adminiitration of 
government. The juries were ſo influenced by 
popular reſentments, as to give a verdict againſt 
each, which was af:erwards confirmed by a bill of 
attainder in parliament ; and, at the earneſt deſire 
of the people, the ſentence was executed by warrant 
from the king; by virtue of which they were both 
beheaded. Thus,“ ſays Mr. i4ume, © in thoſe 
arbitrary times, juſtice was equally violated, whether 
the king ſought power and riches, or courted popu- 
larity *.” | 

One of the firſt as of this king, after his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, was to eſpouſe Catharine, prin- 
ceſs-dowager of Wales, the widow of his brother 
Arthur. 

Henry VIII. had it much in his thoughts to re- 
vive the Claims of his predeceſſors on the king- 
dom of France; but many leading men in his 
court ſaw the baneful effects produced, by England 
making conqueſts on the continent. Lord Herbert 
particularly, expreſſes himſelf on this point in the 
following manner: © If, when all Guienne, Anjou, 
* Touraine, and for a long time Normandy, were 


® Hiſtory of England, Vol. in. p. 412. 
a « ours; 
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ours; and when the duke of Bretagne was our 
friend, and the houſe of Burzundy an aſſured 
ally and confederate, we yet could not advance 
our deſigns in France, what hope 1s there now 
to attain them ? Let 1t be even granted, that as 
many battles as we fought axain{t che French, 
were almoſt ſo many victories, what was this 
kingdom the better for them? Had we ever a 
more glorious reign than that of Edward III. 
and yet was the kingdom ever more poor, or 


weary of the wars? And thall we truſt now to 


better days? What, though with our twelve thou- 
ſand, or fifteen thouſand men, we have often 
defeated their armies of fifty thouſand, or hxty 


thouſand, can we reaſonably expect the like ſuc- 


ceſs now? Eſpecially ſince the uſe of arms is 
changed, and for the bow (proper for men of 
our i{trengta) the calewer hand: gun} begins to 
be generally received; which, belides that it is 
a more coſtly weapon, requires a long practice, 
and may be managed by a weaker arm. Let us 
then ceaſe our attempts againſt the terra- firma, 
as the natural ſituation of iſlands ſcems not to 
ſuit with ſuch kind of conqueſts; but when we, 
would enlarge ourſelves, let it be the way we 
can, and that to which the eternal Providence 
ſeems to have deilined us, which is by ſea.” 


Sound policy does not a ways influence pu lic mea- 
ſures: this young monarch, eager to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, and to employ that power and opulence 
which he poſſeſſed, leagued with the pope, Spain, 
and Venice, againit France, Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, king of Spain, his father-in-law, agreed to join 
his naval force to that of England, for the purpoſe 
of protecting the commerce of both nations. By 
this compact, each king was to furniſh three thou: 
ſand men, armed and equipped for naval w 

and Ferdinand agreed to furniſh forty fhijs, 8 


of 
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of which were to reach three hundred tons burden, 
and the reit ſmaller, down to one hundred tons, 
to rencezvous at Southampton, where Henry's 
forces were to embark, though his quota 1s not 
ſpecified. The pretext which Ferdinand urged 
for drawing the young king into a war, was, 
the conqueit of Guienne for IIepry, which had 
been the ancient inheritance of the crown of Eng- 
land: but this plea was only to cover his real de- 
fiens, which were, to ſubdue the kingdom of Na- 
varre for himſelf, by the help of the Engliſh 
troops. 

1 his ſtep being taken, Henry conferred the com- 
mand of the fleet upon Sir Edward Howard, ſe- 
cond fon of Thomas earl of Furry, afterwards 
duke of Norfolk, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his {kill and bravery in the preceding” reign, 
and who was, on this occaſion, created lord high 
admiral of England. After having conveyed the 
troops deſtined to act on land, to the province of 
Guipuſcoa, the admiral made a deſcent on the coaſt 
of Bretagne, This deſcent alarmed the French, 
who prepared a great fleet to oppole that of Eng- 
land: but a conſiderable reinforcement was ſent 
irom Plymouth, among which were two capital 
:hips ; the one called the Regent, commanded by 
Sir Thomas Knevet, and the other the Sovereign, 
by Sir Charles Brandon, afterwards duke of Suf— 
folk. When this ſquadron had joined the admiral, 
his fleet conſiſted of forty-five ſail, with which he 
immediately reſolved to attack the enemy, who 
were preparing to fail from the harbour of Breſt. 
The force of the French fleet is very differently 
deſcribed by different writers: however, it was 
commanded by a brave officer, named Primauget : 
the ſhip, on board of which he fought, was called 
the Cordelier, and was fo large as to be able to carry 


twelve hundred men; but the number then on 
board 
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board appears to have been nine hundred. Sir 
Thomas Knevet, in the Regent, although it 
was a much ſmaller ſhip, attacked and boarded 
the French admiral. The action laſted for ſome 
time, with equal vigour on both fides. Both 
fleets ſtood ſome time in ſuſpence, as ſpecta- 
tors of this dreadful ſingle combat. At length, 
the French admiral finding himſelf overpowered, 
ſet fire to his ſhip, which communicating to 
the Engliſh ſhip to which he was erapyled, 
exhibited a dreadful ſpectacle of horror to the 
two fleets: the cries of fury and deſpair, 
which were uttered by thoſe on board, filled 
each party with diſmay, but could bring no relief 
to the periſhing crews. Both ſhips blew up almoſt 
at the ſame time; the two com:manders, and up- 
wards of ſixteen hundred men, perithed by this 
atal cataſtrophe. This dreadful ſcene rendered 
each ſide diſinclined to renew the battle: the French 
retired to Breſt, and the Englith remained maſters 
of the channel“. 

An indenture, in Engliſh, is preſerved in the 
Fædera t, between Henry VIII. and his admiral 
Sir Edward Howard, which throws great I ght on 
the manner of fitting out fleers for war in thoſe 
tines; we have therefore extracted as follows. 

I. Beſides the three thouſand men, which, by 
league with Ferdinand of Spain, were to be. fur- 
niſhed, and who were to be armed for 1ſca-war, 
there were to be ſeven hundred ſoldiers, mariners, 
and gunners, in king Henry's ſhip, named the 
Regent. Theſe three thouſand men conſiſted of 
eighteen captains of the Engliſh ſhips, one thouſantt 


In the great church of St. Milos is 1 repreſentation of this batt'e, 
cut in ſtone, which allo ſerves to commemorate the French admr-c, 
who was made a faint ; and, it is aid th his memory 13, ta this day, 
preſerved in the Romiſh Calendar, under the title of St. Donac. 
1 Vol. XIII. p. 326. 
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feven hundred and fifty ſoldiers, and one thouſand 
two hundred and thirty-two marines and gunners. 

II. The admiral to have, for the maintenance of 
himſelf in diet, and for wages and reward, ten 
ſhillings daily pay during the voyage; and each 
captain one ſhilling and fix- -pence per day, i. e. 
two ſhillings and ſeven-pence of our modern 
money. 

HI. The foldiers, mariners, ad gunners, to have, 
per month, of twenty eight days, five ſhillings wages, 
and five ſhillings more for victuals. 

IV. The admiral undertakes to manage this arma- 
ment, for the before named and following purpoſes, 
he receiving three months expence always before 
hand. Item. For the coat of every captain and ſol- 
dier four ſhillings, and of every mariner and gunner 
one ſhilling and eight-pence. 


This fleet is deſcribed as follows: 


The Regent — 1000 Tons. 
Mary-Roſe — 500 
Peter Pomegranate - 400 
John Hopton's ſhip - 400 
Nicholas Rude — 400 
Mary-George — 300 


The reſt of the eighteen ſhips were. one of 240 
tons; one of 200 tons; three of 160 ditto each; 
one of 180 tons; two of 140 tons; three of 120 
tons each; and one of 100 tons. For re-victualling 
and watering this fleet, the admiral was allowed two 
crayers; one of 65 tons, and the other of 55; in 
the former twelve mariners and a boy, in the latter 
ten and a boy, beſides their commanders ; each of 
the maſters and commanders to have ten ſhillings 

r month for wages and victuals. 

V. All the ſoldiers and ſailors to have ſix pence 
per day for conduct-money; allowing a day's 
| Journey 
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journey to be twelve miles only. It then goes on 
thus: 

« And foraſmuch as our ſovereign lord, at his coſts 
and charges, victualed the ſaid army and navy, the 
ſaid admiral ſhall therefore reſerve for the king, the 
one-half of all gains and winnings of the war, 
which he and the fleet, or any of them, ſhall for- 
tune to obtain in the voyage, either on land or 
water: and alſo all priſoners, being chieftains ; and 
one ſhip-royal, of two hundred tons, or upwards, 
with the ordnance and apparel of every prize to be 
taken by them.” 

This Engliſh fleet was to guard the ſeas from the 
channel to the ſtraits-mouth of Gibraltar; and kin 
Ferdinand's fleet was to guard the Mediterranean. 
It was about this time that ſhips began to be reck- 
oned by guns and tonnage jointly ; gunners being 
now, for the firſt time, mentioned in the F&- 
dera, 

In the ſame year James IV. king of Scotland, 
equipped a fleet, which he intended to ſend to 
France, under pretence of preſenting it to queen 
Anne, conſort of Louis XII. one of which ſhips, 
ſays Rapin, was the largeſt that had ever been ſeen 
on the ſea; but the whole armament was Ict, or 
diſabled, by a ſtorm. The king's real intention, in 
this ſtep, was to aid the French king againſt his 
brother-in-law Henry VIII. 

Lord Herbert informs us, that the Regent, men- 
tioned above to carry a thouſand tons, was the 
largeſt ſhip ever known in England to that time. 
It was built at Woolwich, which was the firſt royal 
dock in England. From this time we may date the 
commencement of the Engliſh Royal Navy ; con- 
ſiſting of a number of ſtout ſhips for war, belong- 
ing to the crown, and permanently kept on foot for 
national defence. King Henry VIII. being the firſt 
Engliſh king who effectually purſued this plan, and 

Vor. I. I i for 
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for that end firſt eſtabliſhed a royal navy-office; 
with commiſſioners, &c. nearly as at preſent. He 
muſt, indeed, be allowed, amidſt all his wild 
diſſipations, to have employed great ſums of 
money on his marine affairs; as well for the con- 
ſtruction of ſhips of war, as of docks, yards, ſtore- 
houſes, &c. 

For the advancement and benefit of navigation 
and commerce, the king chartered a corporation for 
the buſineſs of examining, licenſing, and regulating 
of pilots; for the ordering and directing of bea- 
cons, light-houſes, buoys, &c. which is ſtyled The 
Corporation of the Trinity-Houſe of Deptford Stroud“. 
He afterwards inſtituted a ſimilar ſociety at Hull, 
and another at Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne : which eſta- 
bliſhments, according to Hakluyt, were in imita- 
tion of that which the emperor Charles V. had made 
at Seville. The king, by his charter to the Tri- 
nity-Houſe, confirmed all the ancient rights, pri- 
vileges, &c. of the ſhipmen and mariners of Eng- 
land, and their ſeveral poſſeſſions at Deptford ; 
whereby it appears, that ſuch a ſociety did exiſt 
before this time, though no traces of it are tranſ- 
mitted down to us. This corporation, whoſe pow- 
ers have been ſince confirmed and augmented by 
ſucceeding kings, have the privilege of appointing 
pilots for the king's ſhips, regulating their wages, 
certifying their qualifications, as well as thoſe of 
the maſters of ſhips of war. They are likewiſe - 
empowered to clear and deepen the Thames by 
ballaſt-hoys, with which ballaſt they ſupply the 
ſhipping. The examination of the forty mathema- 
tical boys at Chriſt's-Hoſpital, is likewiſe entrufted 
to them; who are likewiſe empowered to hear and 
determine complaints of officers and failors, in the 
merchaat's ſervice. 


* Biſhop Gibſon's Additions to Camden, + Anno 1537. 
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ln the April following * the admiral put to ſea 
again, with a fleet of forty-two men of war, beſides 
ſmall veſſels, and drove the French into the har- 
bour of Breſt, where they fortified themſelves, 
waiting for the arrival of a ſquadron of gallies from 
the Mediterranean, Sir Edward Howard found it 
impoſſible to attack them in that ſituation ; he 
therefore laid waſte the country round, Whilſt he 
was thus employed, the ſix gallies appeared in the 
bay, under the command of M. Pregent ; who, to 
avoid the Engliſh fleet, took ſhelter, with his ſqua- 
dron, in the Bay of Conqueſt, a few leagues from 
the harbour of Breſt. The Engliſh admiral, there- 
fore, determined to attack the gallies, which were 
at anchor between two rocks; on each of which a 
ſtrong fort was erected: their ſituations were ren- 
dered more ſecure, by lying far up in the bay, fo 
that the Engliſh ſhips of force could not be brought 
to engage them. Still, however, this bold com- 
mander was determined to undertake their deſtruc- 
tion; for which end he ſelected ſome of the braveſt 
of his ſeamen, whom he put on board two gal- 
lies, which accompanied his fleet; and with theſe 
he proceeded to attack the French as they lay at 
anchor. Sir Edward Howard himſelf, with ſeven- 
teen of his men, boarded the French commodore; 
but being unſupported by the reſt of the crew, 
the two gallies being accidentally ſeparated, after 
withſtanding, for a long time, the whole French 
force, all theſe brave men were either ſlain, ar 
driven into the ſea, one ſeaman only excepted, who 
ſerved to inform the enemy that the Engliſh ad- 
miral was among the number of the vanquiſhed. 
Lord Ferrers, who commanded the other gally, 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to accompliſh the 
object of the enterprize ; but having expended all 
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his ammunition, and ſeeing the fate of the admiral 
decided, retired out of the harbour “. 

Fuller, in his State-worthies, relates , that the 
poſture of the French fleet in the harbour of Breſt, 
and the conſequences that muſt follow, either de- 
feating or burning it, led the admiral to ſolicit the 
king, his maſter, to be preſent at ſo glorious an 
action, chooſing rather that Henry ſhould have the 
honour of deſtroying the French naval force, than 
himſelf, Theſe diſpatches were laid before the 
Privy council, who diſreliſhed the propoſal, thinking 
it too great a hazard of the king's perſon : they, 
therefore, adviſed ſending the admiral an anſwer, 
reprehending him for his delays, and urging him to 
immediate exertions. Sir Edward was highly piqued 
at this treatment; and being naturally impetuous, 
he determined to wipe off the imputation by ſome 
deſperate act of bravery. 

Thus fell the great Sir Edward Howard, a ſacri- 
fice to too quick a ſenſe of honour in the ſervice. 
A favourite maxim with this commander was, that 
« a ſeaman never performed any great atchieve- 
ment, who was not reſolute to a degree of mad- 
neſs.” | 

The king, immediately on hearing of the loſs 
of his high admiral, inveſted Sir Thomas Howard, 
tne elder brother of the deceaſed, with that im- 
portant poſt, This gallant officer had already 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his bravery and public 
ſpirit, having, in conjunction with his brother, two 
years before, fitted out, at the expence of their fa- 
mily, two ſhips, to go in queſt of ſome Scotch 
ſhips, which greatly annoyed the trade and naviga- 
tion on the North-Seas. The two brothers bein 
ſeparated by a ſtorm, happened each to fall in wit 
one of the two ſhips they were in queſt of. That 


Lord Herbert, p. 30. + Page 141. 
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which Sir Thomas Howard engaged was called the 
Lion, and was commanded by Sir Andrew Barton: 
the fight was long and doubtful; Barton being an 
experienced ſeaman, and being ſerved by a reſo- 
lute crew; but he happening to fall in the action, 
the ſhip ſurrendered. In the mean time Sir Edward 
fought and took the conſort of the Lion, called 
Jenny Perwin, which was likewiſe a ſtout ſhip, and 
well manned “. 

James IV. king of Scotland, was much diſpleaſed 
at this proceeding, and ſent ambaſſadors to his 
brother-in-law Henry, demanding ſatisfaction; when 
they received for anſwer, that puniſhing pirates was 
never held a breach of peace among princes. James, 
however, ſtill continued diſſatisfied; and, from that 
time to his death, remained unreconciled to the 
king and the Engliſh nation. | 

Sir Thomas Howard being now created lord 
high admiral of England et, immediately put to 
ſea, determined to revenge his brother's death on 
the French; but before he could come up with 
their fleet, he was drawn off by other events. 
Henry VIII. being, at that time, in Picardy, 

ames IV. ſeized this favourable opportunity, and 
invaded Northumberland with a numerous army, 
The earl of Surry, father to the two high admirals, 
marched againſt the invader with a powerful army, 
and was preſently joined by his fon Sir Thomas 
Howard, with five thouſand veteran troops. Ihe 
earl of Surry ſent a herald to the king of Scotland, 
offering to give him battle ; whilſt the lord admi- 
ral ſent the king word, that he was come in perſon, 
to anſwer for the death of Sir Andrew Barton, 
This defiance produced the famous battle of Flou- 
den, which was fought on the 19th of September, 
1513, wherein Sir 'thomas Howard commanded 


* Hollingſhead, Cooper's Chron, + An. Dom. 1513. 
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the vanguard, and, by his courage and conduct, 
contributed much to the obtaining that important 
victory, in which king James was ſlain, with the 
flower of the Scotch nobility. The loſs, on the fide 
of the Engliſh, was conſiderable in point of num- 
bers; but few perſons, of any note were lain. 
Henry entertained fo ſtrong a ſenſe of the ſervices 
which the Howards had rendered him, that, at a 
parliament held the next year, he reſtored Thomas, 
earl of Surry, to the title of Norfolk ; and created 
the lord admiral, earl of Surry. 

At this time Thomas Wolſcy, dean of Lincoln, 
and almoner to the king, ſurpaſſed, in favour, all 
his miniſters, and was faſt advancing towards that 
unrivalled grandeur which he afterwards attained. 
This man was the fon of a private gentleman (and 
not of a butcher, as is commonly reported) at Ipſ- 
wich. He was ſent to Oxford very young, where 
he early diſcovered very pregnant parts. He found 
means to render himſelf uſeful to Henry VII. and 
was become the favourite of the young prince, in 
the life-time of his father. He poſſeſſed a great 
fund of wit; and, being ſtrongly addicted to diſ- 
ſolute pleaſures, he became the pander of the young 
monarch's vices. But whilſt he gave a looſe to 
pleafure, he was penetrating, cool, informed, and 
inſatiably ambitious. This miniſter entertained a 
ftrong diſlike to the Norfolk family; notwithſtand- 
ing which, their eminent ſervices advanced them to 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours. 

A peace with France was ratified, 7th Auguſt, 
1514, whereby Tournay, which had been taken by 
the Engliſh, was ceded to them; and Louis XII. 
agreed, to pay Henry a million of crowns, being 
the arrears due, by treaty, to his father and himſelf : 
a marriage was likewiſe agreed upon, between the 
French king, then fifty-three years of age, and the 


princeſs Mary, Henry's ſiſter, then ſixteen ; er. 
| er 
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her portion was ſettled at four hundred thouſand 
crowns. But the French monarch did not live 
many months after this marriage took place. He 
was ſucceeded by the duke de Valois, under the 
name of Francis I. 

By this time all the immenſe treaſures of the late 
king were quite exhauſted. Wolſey was a proper 
inſtrument to ſupply the king with money, which 
he extorted by the name of benevolences. In pro- 
ceeding in his exactions, however, he met with 
ſome oppoſition ; having drawn a conſiderable ſub- 
ſidy from the clergy, he next applied to the houſe 
of commons, from whom he could only obtain a 
grant of half the ſupplies he demanded. 

Wolſey, who had been created a cardinal, and 
appointed legate from the pope in England, was, 
at this time, a biſhop, prime miniſter, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of numberleſs church benefices; he was greatly 
offended at this proceeding, and deſired to be heard 
in the houlſe ; but this innovation the commons re- 
fuſed to grant, urging, that the right of debating 
in that aſſembly was confined to the members of 
it, Wolſey was ſoon after raiſed to ſtill greater 
dignities; being, at once, archbiſhop of York, 
bilhop of Durham, abbot of St. Albans, lord- 
chancellor of England, prime miniſter, and fa- 
vourite; careſſed, or feared, by all the powers of 
Europe; and inveſted, by the pope, with a cardinal's 
hat, and appointed his legate for life. As his rapa- 
ciouſneſs increaſed with his power, he now under- 
took, more openly, to render the king, his maſter, 
independent of his parliament; and levied the ſub- 
ſidy, granted by the commons, for four years, 
and which was conſequently intended to be paid at 
four different times, all at once. This was a 
grievance too heavy to be ſubmitted to without mur- 
muring : but the miniſter was deaf to the clamours 

which 
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which his oppreſſions excited; ſheltered, as he was, 
in the favour and protection of the king, and the 
e. 

Pofrhefe proceedings only paved the way for ſtill 
greater extortions. The miniſter, at length, de- 
termined to levy money upon the king's authority 
alone. Such a flagitious violation of the compact 
which ſubſiſted between the monarch and his ſub- 
jects, rouſed the whole nation into oppoſition, and 
threatened a general defection. The king, ſenſible 
of the conſequences which ſuch deſpotic meaſures 
would draw after them, diſclaimed all concern in 
them, and threw the whole odium on his favourite; 
but, at the ſame time, he demanded from the peo- 
ple a benevolence, which was only changing the 
mode of taxation, not removing the burden of it. 
The citizens of London firſt ſet the example of op- 
poſition, by refuſing to give the benevolence de- 
manded ; and every part of the kingdom breathed 
the ſame ſpirit. The king, perceiving he had gone 
too far, dropped his demand, and thereby diſperſed 
the gathering ſtorm. | g 

At one time, during theſe conteſts, when the 
commons demurred about granting a ſupply re- 
quired by the king, he is ſaid to have been ſo pro- 
voked, that he ſent for a Mr. Montague, a member 
who had conſiderable influence on the houſe; and, 
on his approach, accoſted him in the following man- 
ner: Ho! man! will they not ſuffer my bill to paſs? 
Then laying his hand on the member's head, as he 
knelt before the king, he added ; Get my bill paſſed 
before to-morrow, or elſe to-morrow this head of yours 
ſhall be off *. At another time Wolſey, endeavour- 
ing to terrify the citizens of London into a loan, 
told them roundly, that it were better ſome of them 
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ſhould ſuffer indigence, than that the king, at this time, 
ſhould lack; and therefore beware, and reſiſt not, nor 
ute not, in this caſe; far it may fortune to coſt ſome 
people their heads. Such was the ſtyle employed 
by this king and his miniſters! Farther to illuſ- 
trate the ſtate of affairs, in theſe times of deſpo- 
tiſm, we are told, both by lord Herbert and Hall, 
that when a Jawyer of the city of London pleaded 
the ſtatute of Richard III. as an exemption from 
the benevolences required by the king, it was re- 
plied, that Richard being an uſurper, and his par- 
liament a factious aembly, his ſtatutes could not 
bind a lawful and abſolute monarch, who held his 
crown by hereditary right, and needed not to court 
the favour of a licentious populace. The judges 
even went ſo far, as to affirm poſitively, that the 
king might exact, by commitſion, any ſum he 
pleated ; and the privy council gave a ready aſſent. 
to this decree, which annihilated the moſt valuable 
privilege of the people, and rendered all their other 
privileges precarious f. 

Whilſt the will of an oppreſſor ſeemed to make 
every man's property, and even his life dependant, 
a circumſtance happened, which, in its remote con- 
ſequences, tended to pull down all uſurpations on 
the natural rignis of mankind, and to give full 
ſcope to the intellectual powers of the human mind. 
The ſcandalous lives of the clergy, and the exemp— 
tions which they claimed from ſecular juriſdiction, 
were, at once, an outrage upon decorum, and a 
ſtanding libel on government. A man having Va- 
bitum et tenſuram clericalem, that is, being really an 
eccleſiaſtic, if guilty of a crime cognizable by the 
laws, might be arraigned before the civil juriſdic- 
tion ; but if found guilty, had a right to plead the 
benefit of his clergy in arreit of judgment: wheres 


* Hali's Chron, p. 38. + Hume's Hiſt, of England, 
Vol. IV. P- a. 
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upon no Puniſhment couid be inflicted upon him, 
but he was to be delivered over to an ofhcer, called 
an ordinary, to be dealt with «cording to the ec- 
clehaſtical canons, which adjudged him to a new 
trial before the biſhop of the dioceſe, or his de- 
puty ; which court, atter a parade of mock-juſtice, 
uſually acquitted him. In the early periods of our 
conſtitution, none but ſuch as were clerks 1n or- 
ders, were indulged in this plea; but afterwards 
a much greater latitude was given to perſons claim- 
ing it ; for every one who could read was admitted 
to it; ſuch a qualification being conſidered, in 
thoſe barbarous days, as a proof of great learning: 
thoſe, therefore, were ſtyled lay clerks. As knowledge 
grew'tq be more generally diffuſed, it was found, 
that more laymen than div nes were admitted to 
what was called the privilegium clericale: it was 
therefore thought proper to make a diſtinction be- 
tween learned "lay men, and real clerks in orders; 
and a ſtatute ordains “, that no perſon once ad- 
mitted to the benefit of clergy, ſhould be allowed 
to claim it a ſecond time, unleſs he produced his 
orders; and effectually to dittinguiſh the perſons 
of clerks ſrom laymen, all the latter, who were 
allowed the privilege of clergy, were directed to 
be burnt with a hot iron in the brawn of the left 
thumb, for all offences then clergyable, which 
continues to be the law at this day. It may be cu- 
rious to obſerve here, that in the reign of Edward VI. 
it was enacted + that lords of parliament, and peers of 
the realm, might have the benefit of. clergy, equiva- 
lent to that of the clergy, for the firſt offence, although 
| they could nat read; and without being burnt in the 
hand, for all offences then clergyable to commoners. 
Such toleration of the clergy, in the commiliion 
of crimes, gave great offence, as thereby theſe 


* 4th Henry VII. chap 13. + ft Edward VI. chap. 12. 
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21fampies of good morals, became diſſolute and 
Abandoned. In many parts of England and Ger- 
many, the people obliged the prielts to have con- 
ubines, in order that the laity might. keep their 
wives in greater ſecurity. But what moſt increaſed 
the popular hatred of the clergy was, the ſelling 
pardons and abſolutions for ſin, at certain {ated 
prices. A deacon, or ſubdeacon, who ſhould com- 
mit murder, was abſolved from his crime, and 
allowed to poſſeſs three benefices, upon paying 
twenty crowns. A biſhop, or an abbot, might 
commit murder for ten pounds. Every crime had 
its ſtated price; and abſolutions were given not 
only for fins already committed, but for ſuch as 
ſhould be committed hereafter. Leo X. who, at 
this time filled the papal chair, poſſeſſed a ftrong 
and penetrating genius; but thoſe noble and mag- 
nificent undertakings; which will tranſmit his name 
to remoteſt poſterity, as the reviver and patron of 
the fine arts, had entirely exhauſted his treaſury ; 
to repleniſh which, he, had recourſe to the ſale of 
indulgences; an expedient which had often been 
made uſe of in former times to draw money from 
the Chriſtian world. T he enlightened underſtand- 
ing of this pontiff, and his familiar acquaintance 
with the erudition of antiquity, could not, but lay 
open to him the extravagant folly of ſuch doctrines 
and practice, which his intereſt led him to pro- 
mote. Theſe indulgences procured a man a deli 
verance from the pains of purgatory, eicher for 
himſelf or his friends. In all parts of Chriſtendom 
ſhops were opened, where theſe plenary abſolu— 
tions were ſold, at a price proportioncd to the of- 
fences which they wiped away. Ihe right of car- 
rying on this traffic was inveited in the Dominican 
friars, to the excluſion of thoſe of the Augulting 
order, who had poſſeſſed the office of diſtributing 
them time immemornal. Martin Luther was an 
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Auguſtine monk, who being much offended at thus 
transferring the ſale of indulgences to another or- 
der, expreſſed his reſentment by preaching againſt 
their efficacy. Being once embarked in a plan of 
oppoſition, he ſoon went beyond the point he had 
firſt in view: he proceeded to examine the autho- 
rity of the pope himſelf. The oppoſition of this 
reformer to the papal power was, doubtleſs, founded 
on a zealous attachment to truth, and a ſincere 
deſire of correcting thole abuſes which had over- 
ſpread the Chriſtian world. The people, who had 
long groaned under the weight of papal tyranny, 
heard his diſcourſes with pleaſure, and defended 
him againſt the authority and machinations of the 
church of Rome. Frederic, elector of Saxony, 
ſirnamed the wiſe, openly protected him. Luther 
as openly declaimed againſt the number of ſacra- 
ments, reducing the ſeven held by the church of 
Rome, firſt to three, and afterwards to two : from 
thence he proceeded to examine the dottrine of 
tranſubſtantiation ; to ſhew the folly of ſuppoſing a 
purgatory, and the dangerous conſequence of celi- 
bacy among the clergy. Alt Europe, in a little 
time, attended to his writings ; and he gained many 
adherents to his doctrines among people of every 
rank and condition. Henry VIII. who had been 
early made acquainted with the learning generally 
inculcated in that age, was a conſiderable proficient 
in ſchool divinity ; and being ſtrongly attached to 
the church of Rome, was particularly prequdiced 
againſt Luther, who, in his writings, had ſpoken: 
very contemptuouſly of Thomas Aquinas, whoſe 
works the king held in the higheſt eſtimation. He 
was, therefore, eager to diſplay his abilities to the 


world, in a department totally inconſiſtent with the 


views and employments of a monarch. He ap- 


plied for the pope's permiſſion to read Luther's 


writings; which having obtained, he ſat about 
defending; 
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defending the ſeven ſacraments, from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in a Latin treatiſe, and acquitted himſelf 
very well for a king: but it is ſuppoſed, that Wol- 
ſey guided the royal pen. A copy of this elabo- 
rate work was ſent to Rome, for the peruſal of 
Leo X. who received it with the ſtrongeſt teſti- 
mony of regard, comparing it to the writings of 
St. Auguſtine, or St. Jerome; and conferred on 
the royal author the title of 17dei Deſenſor, „De- 
fender of the Faith ;” which is ſtill retained by the 
kings of England. The fallibility of his holineſs, 
however, in this inſtance, betrayed itſelf; for little 
did he then ſuſpect, that this his zealous ſon, would, 
ere long, prove an apoſtate, and be transformed into 
the moit bitter enemy to the church of Rome. 
Whilſt the dawn of reaſon was breaking forth in 
the moral world, the ſcience of coſmography was 
extended by another very ſingular incident. Por- 
tugal had now ſtretched her dominion over the 
lands of Afia, and had acquired many valuable 
poſſeſſions on various parts of that continent; whiltt 
Spain was delolating the ſouthern continent of 
America, bv every ſpecies of cruelty which inſati- 
able avarice could ſuggeſt. Pope Alexander VI. had 
kindly given his ſanction to the monarch of each 
kingdom: to the firſt he granted a right of poſſeſ- 
ſing all countries that ſhould be diſcovered to the 
eaſtward; to the latter all thole that ſhould be diſ- 
covered to the weſtward of the Iflands of the 
Azores. A jealouſy of cach other ſoon broke out 
between theſe two opulent ſtates. Magelhaens, or 
Magellans, a native of Portugal, and an officer in 
the Portugueſe ſervice, having received ſome diſguſt, 
threw up his employments and offered his ſervices 
to the king of Spain, which being accepted, in 1519, 
he ſet fail from the port of Seville, with five ſhips, 
and two hundred and thirty men, on a deſign of 
reaching the Haſt Indies, by ſailing weſtward, and 
thereby ſharing thoſe poſſeſſions with the Portu- 
gueſr, 
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Norte by virtue of the pope's grant: The infallibi— 
ity of the roman pontiff again deferted him on this 
occaſion. Mankind were not then ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the theory of the earth to be aware, that 
as the Spaniards advanced to the weſt and the Fortu- 
gueſe to the eaſt; they muſt at length meet. Having 
arrived at the coaſt of Braſil, Magelhaens proceeded to 
the ſouthward, untilhe entered thoſe ſtraits which now 
bear his name; proceeding; with inflexible perſeve- 
rance, through that tedious and dangerous navigation; 
he arrived at their weſtern extremity : his undaunted 
mind led lun to enter the great, and then unknown 
South - Sea, in November 1520. I he arduous nature 
of the enterprize, and perhaps ſomething of ſuperci- 
lious haughtineſs in the leader, ſoon alienated the cap- 
rains of the ſeveral ſhips from their admiral. The 
Portugueſe and Spaniards were then rivals in ſea-af- 
fairs; bur the former claimed the pre-eminence in 
{kill and abilities. When, therefore, the boundleſs 
expanſe of the South Sea lay before him, he ſound 
himſelf left to purſue the vaſt idea of arriving at 
the Eaſt-Indies by a weſtern courſe, the poſſibility 
of doing which, was then merely theoretical, re- 
duced to only three bad- conditioned ſhips. But no- 
thing could deter this fearleſs man, who had already 
anticipated deathleſs fame, and immenſe wealth, by 
doing more than Columbus, Americus Veſpuſius, or 
Vaſco di Gama had accompliſhed. Little more is 
known concerning this matchleſs undertaking, by 
which the circular figure of the earth was experi- 
mentally proved, than that Magelhaens viſited the 
Marian Iſlands, which he named Ladrones, from the 
thieviſh diſpoſition of the inhabitants; and afterwards 
the Philippines, where he met his death in a ſkir- 
miſh with the natives“. This navigator's original 
deſign of ſecuring ſome of the Spice-Iſlands; was 
defeated by his death; for thoſe who ſucceeded in 
the command, contented themſelves with paſſing 
* New Diſceveries concerning the World, p. 365. TE 
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through them; and afterwards returned to Spain, by 
ſailing over the Indian Ocean. But though Spain 
did not acquire a property in the Spice-INands, yet 
the diſcovery of the Philippines was thought too 
conſiderable to be neglected; as they were not only 
ſituated near the places that produced ſpices, but 
were well ſuited for a trade to China, and for the 
commerce of the other parts of India. A commu— 
nication was, therefore, ſoon eſtabliſhed, between 
thele illands and the Spaniſh colonies on the coaſt 
of eru; whence the city of Manilla, which was 
built on the Iſland of Luconia, (one of the Philip- 
pines) ſoon became the mart of all Indian commo- 
dities, which were bought up by the Spaniſh inha— 
bitants, and annually ſent to Peru * 

In the year 1518, the death of Maximilian, em- 
peror of Germany, eauſed an important change 
in the political ſyſtem of Europe. Francis I. the 
French king, and Charles V. king of Spain, de- 
clared themſelves candidates for the Inperial dia- 
dem: on the latter being clected to that chief 
ſtation among Chriſtian princes, a d.{zult and 
Jealouſy took place, between theſe two powerful 
monarchs. Both were endowed with eminent ta- 
leats and abilities: brave, aſpiring, active, warlike ; 
beloved by their ſubjects, dreaded by their ene- 
mies, and reſpected by all the world. Francis 
was open, frank, liberal, munificent; carrying 
theſe virtues to an exceſs which prejudiced his af- 
fairs. Charles was political, cloſe, artful, frugal ; 
better qualified to obtain ſucceſs in wars and nego- 
tiations The one the more amiable man, the other 
the greater monarch. The king, from his over- ſights 
and indiſcretions, naturally expoſed to misfortunes; 
but qualified, by his ſpirit and magnanimity, to 
extricate himſelf from them with honour : the em- 
peror, from lis deſigning, intereſted character, 
titted, in his greateſt ſucceſſes, to excite jealouſy 
45 * Fenniag s Lyſtem l Knef, Val. I. p. 109 
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and oppolition, even among his allies, and to rouſe 
up a-nultitude of enemies, in the place of one 
whom he had ſubdued. Fortune alone, without 
the concurrence of prudence or valour, never 
erected, of a ſudden, ſo great a power as that which 
veſted in the emperor Charles V. He enjoyed the 
ſucceſſion of Caſtile, Arragon, Aultria, a 3* the 
Netherlands; he inlierited the conqueſts of Naples 
and Granada; election gave him the empire; _ 
the bounds of the olobe Heemed to be enlarged, 

little before his time, that he might poſicts * 
treaſure of the new world, whilſt entire and unri- 
fled. But through the concurrence of all theſe ad- 
vantages, formed an empire greater, and more ex- 
tenſive than any known in Europe ſince that of the 
Romans; yet the kingdom of France alone, being 
ciole, compact, united, rich, populous ; and being 
anterpoſed between all the provinces of the em- 
Peror's Gominions, was able to make a vigorous 
oppoſition to his progreſs, and maintain the conteſt 
againſt him. At the fame time Henry VIII. poſ- 
ſelled the felicity of being able, both by the native 
force of his kingdom, and its lituation, to hold the 
balance between thoſe two powers; and had he 
known how to improve by policy and prudence, his 
ſingular and ineſtimable advantage, he was really, 
by i means of it, a greater potentate than either of 
thoſe mighty monarchs, who ſeemed to ſtrive for 
the dominion of Europe. But this prince was, in 
his character, heedle!s, incouſiderate, ' capricious, 
impolitic; ever guided either by his paſſions or his 
favourite; vain, imperious, haughty; ſometimes 
actuated by friendſhip for foreign powers, oftener 
by reſentment, ſeldom by his true intereſt: and 
thus, though he exulted in that ſuperiority which 
his ſituation in Europe gave him, he never employed 
it to his own eſſential and durable METAR: or to 
that of his kingdom “. 
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Both Francis and Charles courted the friendſhip 
and alliance of Henry, as ſoon as their jarring in- 
tereſts portended an open rupture. The former 
prevailed on the king of England to paſs over to 
Calais, in order for a perſonal interview between 
the two kings. In the month of June 1520, the 
ſovereigns, attended with all the pomp and ſplen- 
dor which their two courts were capable of diſplay - 
ing, held friendly and unreſerved intercourſe toge- 
ther near the towns of Ardres and Guines. Ihe 
king of England had a ſpacious houſe of wood and 
canvas erected, where he feaſted the French mo- 
narch : on this fabric, the figure of an Engliſh 
archer was embroidered, with this motto: Cui ad- 
hereo præeſt, He prevails whom I favour*.” 
Expreſſive of his own ſituation, as holding in his 
hands the balance of power ameng the poter tates 
of Europe. 1 | 

Two years after theſe warm intimations of 
friendſhip had mutually paſſed, Henry renounced 
them all, and joining the emperor, ſent over a pow- 
erful army to Calais under the command of the duke 
of Suffolk. Ar this time, hand guns, or mUullkets, 
were firſt introduced; whercby, in little more than 
a century after, the uſe of bows and arrows, 
in war was quite laid aſide. 

The ſuperiority of the Engliſh on the ſeas at this 
time, 1s apparent, from a pallage in lord Herbert's 
Hiſtory of Henry VIII. who relates that the Eng- 
hh and French courts being each defirous to gain 
over to their intereſis the king of Scotland; one 
of the arguments uſed by the Engliſh Miniſter for 
this purpoſe was, that his nation was maſter of 
the ſeas, and thereby able to intercept all ſuc- 
cours that could be brought to Scotland from 
any of their foreign allies ; and the pretentions of 
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France, in their reply, did not attempt to contro- 
vert this fact. 

ITheearl of Surry, who was ſtill high admiral, 
got together a large naval force, which was Joined, 
at Southampton, by the emperor Charles V. in 
perſon, who had prepared a fleet of Netherland ſhips, 
conſiſting of one hundred and eighty ſail. Io 
prevent the inconveniences which might ariſe from 
this combined fleet acting under different com- 
manders, the emperor appointed the earl of Surry 
to the command of his own fleet, which appoint- 
ment was ratified by Henry VIII. “ 

The admiral proceeded with this force to the 
coait of Normandy; and, landing ſome forces 
near Cherburgh, ſpread devaſtation over the 
country. Shortly after, he failed to the coaſt of 
Bretagne, where he landed a large body of troops, 
and took the town of Morlaix : whilſt Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, the vice-admiral, with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron, rode triumphant on the ſeas, and protected 
the merchant- ſhips of the two nations. The Eng- 
Iith merchants, had great property in Morla:x, 
which was no more ſpared by the ſoldiers than the 
goods of the French. Having accompliſhed this 
buſineſs, the earl of Surry left the ct: arge of. the 
combined fleets: to the vice-admiral, and failed to 
Calais, where he took the command of the Engliſh 
army deſtined for the invaſion of France: which, 
when joined by forces from the Low Coun- 
tries, under the command of the count de Buren, 
amounted in the whole to eighteen. thouſand 
men. 

Henry, the next year, ſent the earl of Surry, 
with an army into Scotland, which, without oppo- 
ſition, ravaged the Merſe and Tiviot-dale,. and 
burned the town of Jedburgh. At this time the 
Scots had neither king nor regent to conduct them, 
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nor any nobleman, of vigour and authority, quali— 
hed to aſſume the govern: nent ; whence Henry de- 
termined e drive them to extremities, in hopes of 
obliging them, from the ſenſe of their preſent 
Wea ncis, to renounce their alliance with France, 
and to embrace that of England. He even gave 
them hopes of contracting a marriage, between their 
young king and the lady Mary, heir refs of If ngland. 
1 he queen dowager, with her whole party, warmly 
recommended the advantages of this alliance, and 
of a confed cracy with! Henry. They alledged, 
that the intereſt of cotland had been too long ſa- 
crificed to that of the French, who, whenever they 
were reduced to di cures, called tor their at- 
ſiſtance, but were ready to abandon them, as loon 
as it was for their advantage to conclude à peace 
with England: that France was fo a and ſo 
divided from them by the jea, that ſhe could never 
ſend ſuccours in time, ſultcient to protect the 
Scots againſt the ravages of the ne! ivhbouring king- 
dom : that nature, by hoving placed the to Britit 
nations in the 11550 iſland, had, 1n a manner, 
formed an alliance between: them: 1t had given 
them the fame language, manners, laws, and form 
of government, and thus prepared every thing for 
an intimate union. Hence, if national antipathies 
were aboliſhed, which would toon be effetted by a 
well-eſtabliſhed peace the two kingdoms, ſecured 
by the fea, and by their domeſtic force, could ict 
all foreign enemies at defiance. 

On the other hand, the partizans of the French 
alliance alledged, that the vicinity of. England, 
and its ſuperior power, rendered it impoſlible for 
a lincere and laſting confederacy to be formed with 
that hottile nation: that diſputes would frequently 
ariſe between neighbouring ſtates ; and the more 
power ul would ſcize every trivolous pretence for 
oppreiling the wearer, and reducing! it to ſubjection: 
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that as the vicinity of England and France had 
kindled an almoſt perpetual war between thoſe na- 
tions, if the Scots wiſhed to maintain their inde- 
pendency, they ought to preſerve their league with 
the latter, which balanced tlie force of the former: 
but if they deſerted that ancient alliance, their inve- 
terate enemies, the Engiiſt, would ſoon invade them 
with a ſuperior force, and revue them to ſubjeCtion 
and that an inſidious peace, by making the Scots 
forget the ule of arms, would only ſerve to prepare 
the way for a more certain ſlavery. 

As the arguments uſed by ihe Freach party 
were ſeconded by the prejudices of the people, they 
prevailed; and the duke of Albany, who had been 
invited over ſrom France to take upon him the 
regency, at laſt appearing among them, was 
avic to throw the balance on that ſide, By 
the authoricy of the ſtates, he levied an army, 
in order to revenge the ravages committed by the 
Engliſh in the beginning of the campaign, and 
marched towards the borders: bt while they were 
paſſing the 1 weed, at the bridge af Melrois, ſuch 
oppoſition was raifed by the Engliſh party, that 
Albany thought proper to retreat, and marched 
downwards, with the bank of the 1 weed on his 
right. Then fixing his camp oppoſite to Werk- 
Caſtle, ſent over ſome troops to beſiege that for- 
treſs, who made a breach, and even ſtormed ſome 
of the outworks ; but hearing that an Engliſh 
army was approaching, and diſcouraged at the 
ſeaſan being far advanced, he diſbanded his army, 
and retired to Edinburgh; from whence he, 
ſoon after failed to France, and never more 
returned to Scotland. The Scots were afterwards 
ſo weakened by their domeſtic factions, that, for 
| ſeveral years, they were in no condition to give 
any. diſturbance to England ; by which means Henry 
was left at leiſure to proſecute his deſigns on France. 
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The extreme avarice of Henry VII. was ſuc- 
ceeded by as extreme profution in his ſon Henry 
VIII. ſo that, in little more than ten years, this 
proc prince had icandalouſly diſſipated that im- 
menſ: wealth which he had inherited from his 
father: his exhauſted coffers, therolore, diſabled him 
from proſecuting the war which he had entered 
into with France, with vigour, an to effect; and, 
after four years l1a;uid operations, he began to 
diſcover, that he was only labouring to aggrandize 
a monarch, already too powerful, and who aſpired 
to give law to Europe. 

In the year 1527, a treaty of perpetual peace 
was concluded between Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
wherein the latter bound himſelf to pay Henry a 
perpetual annuity of fifty thouſand crowns ; and 
alſo as much ſalt of Brouage, in Saintonge, annu- 

ally, as ſhould amount to fiftecn thouſand crowns 
more; to be delivered on the ſport, to ſuch as Henry 
ſhould empower to receive it. In return for this 
yearly tribute, the king of England agreed, finally 
to renounce all claims to the crown of France “. 
Soon after the ratification of this treaty, cardinal 
Wolſey went over to France, and had a conference 
with that king. 

Henry had now been married eighteen years, to 
Catharine of Arragon, his brother's widow, by 
whom he had three children; only one of 
whom, the princeſs Mary, was living. The queen 
was ſix years older than the king; and the decay of 
her beauty, together with particular infirmities 
and diſcaſes, had contributed, notwithſtanding her 
blarneleſs life and deportment, to render her perſon 
diſguſting to her huſband. The ſucceſſion too of the 
crown, was a conſideration that occurred to every 
one, whenever the Jawfulneis of Henry's marriage 
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was called in queſtien, and it was ayprehended, 
that if doubts of Mary's legitimacy concurred with 
the weakneſs of her ſex, the king of Scotland, the 
next heir, would advance his pretenſions, and 
might again plu nge tne kingdom into civil broils. 
The national miſerics ariſing out of a diſputed title, 
were to recent not to make a great impreſſion on 
the minds of men, and render the people univer— 
tally defirous of any event, which might obviate 
10 mighty an evil, Thus was the king impelled, 
both by his private paſſions, and by motives of 
public intereſt, to ſeck the diſſolution of his mar- 
riage, which was generally eſteemed unlawtul. 
Bur an incentive, ſtronger perhaps than the public 
welfare, or betten {crt aples, at length urged 
him to obtain a diſſolution of the marriage tie 
by which be was held. Among the maids of ho- 
nor i the ſuite of the queen, was Anne Boleyn, 
the daughter of a gentleman of diſtinction, who, 
thouzh not ennobled himſelf, was allied to all the 
principal nobility. 1 he king was ſtruck with the 
beauty, youth, and accomp! ithments of this lady : 
after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to triumph over 
her virtue, he, at length, entertained the thought 
of raiſing her to the throne. Inflamed with this 
new paſſion, he reſolved to apply to Clement VII. 
the then pope, to annul the bull, iſſued by his 
predeceſſor Julius II. which had permitted him to 
marry Catharine, and to declare that ſuch an alli- 
ance was contrary to all laws, both divine and hu- 
man. This application extremely embarraſſed the 
pontiff: queen Catharine was aunt to the emperor 
Charles V. whole reſentment he dreaded to kin- 
dle, and farther, by ſetting aſide the bull of a 
former pope, he aimed a dreadful blow at the fun- 
damental doctrine of papal infallibility. On the 
other hand, Henry was his protector and friend : 
tue domiaions of England brought large revenues 
| to 
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fo his treaſury; and the king o! France, not long 
before, had obtained a divorce from Rome, in cir- 
cumllances ſomewhat ſimilar. To avoid the in- 
conveniences which a deciſion, either way, would 
bring after it, he practiſed every method to ſpin 
out the negociation, in hopes that tlie King's paſſion 
would not continue during the tedious embarraſf- 
ment of an cecleſiaſt:cal proceſs. Clement was 
however, miſtaken in bis concluhons. Henry had 
learnt to argue as well as his holinefs, and preſently 
ſtrengthentd his. caule by many texts of icriprute ; 
and fhewed a dilpoliion to continue his allegiar g; 
ro Rome, no longer may that ſee coincided wit: 
his pallions and lis politics. Jhe king even pro- 
poled to his holineſs, whether, if he was denied 
putting away his preſent queen, he might not have 
a diſpenſation. to marry another wife, during the 
life of queen Catharine, 
Whilſt this Important bufjneſ3 was negotiating 
at Rome, the king expected that his favourite. 
Wolſcy, ſhoul d heartily concur in furthering Ns 
views; but that minitter found himdelf cqually 
embarraiſed with the pope, in the bart which is 
was prudent ior him to take. On tie one hand, 
both gratitude and iuterek promp.cd him to 
ſerve the king his malter, who had heaped fa- 
vours on his head, and on whoſe ſmiles he flilk 
depended : on the other hand, it was equally dan- 
geruus for him to act counter to the deſigus of the 
pope. In this perplezity he cnole to {tand neuter ; 
and fo far abated the wonted haughtinets of his 
deportment, that in every thing he "yield ed to his 
colleague, cardinal Campegio, who had been ſent 
from Italy by the pope, to icuſs this important 
matter in Engiand. The king, whole natural im- 
petuolity of temper had riſen to all the height of 
extravagant ſelf-will, by a long courſe of abject 
X COnp li- 
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compliance with his wiſhes, was highly diſguſted 
at this temporizing neutrality of his minitter. 

In order to arwſe his impatience and divert 
his chagrin, he made a progreſs through part of 
his kingdom; and, on his return, lay at Waltham— 
Croſs, at the houſe of a gentleman, who had com- 
mitted the education of his two ſons to Thomas 
Cranmer, a doctor in theology, who had been a 
profeſſor ar Cambridge, but was deprived of that 
diſtinction by marrying, contrary to the inſtitutions 
of the canon law, which enjoin cehbacy. He was 
eminent for his learning, piety, and moderation; 
and ſecretly favoured the doctrines of Luther, 
whoſe writings he had read in Germany. At ſun- 
per he was deſired by Fox, the king's almoner, 
and Gardiner, then ſecretary of ſtate, to give his 
ſentiments upon the divorce ; and being preſſed on 
the ſubjeR, he propoſed, that the king ſhould pro- 
cure the opinions of all the civilians and theologiſts 
in the ſeveral univerſities of Chriſtendom. If 
they agreed to approve of the marriage with 
Catharine, his ſcruples of conſcience would natu- 
rally ceaſe ; if they condemned it, the pope would 
find it difficult to reſiſt the ſolicitations of ſo great 
a monarch, ſeconded by the opinion of all the 
learned in Europe. When this plan of conduct 
was laid before Henry, he certified his appro- 
bation, by exclaiming, “ Aye, now we have the 
right ſow by the ear.” He deſired to converſe 
with this man, and was ſo well pleaſed with his 
diſcourſe, that he commanded him to follow his 
court, andever after conſulted him on all emergen- 
cies. Henry, having now found one for his purpoſe, 
immediately deprived Wolſey of the great ſeal, 
which he conferred on Sir Thomas More, wha 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his learning and 
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The king's reſeatment againſt the cardinal did 
not ſtop here: the attorney-general was preſently 
ordered to prefer an information againſt him in the 
court of King's Bench, accuſing him of having 
violated a ſtatute of priemunire *. Re confeſſed 
the indictment, pleaded ignorance of the {acure, 
and ſubmitted himſelf to the king's mercy, He 
was declarcd out of the king's protection; his coods 
and chattels were pronounced forfeited to the 
king ; and his palace of York-Houſe, afterwards 
known by the name of Vhitchall, was ſeized for 
the king's ue, together with all the rich furniture, 
and wealth he had amaſied. Humbled Dy this 
reverſe of fortune, he petitioned the king for 
a protection ct his perſon, which was inſtantly 
granted, together with a free pardon. FHercby he 
was reſtored to the archbiſhopric of York, and fee 
of Wincheſter : ſo that it ſhould ſeem to have been 
the king's deſign at that time, merely to humble 
the pride, but not to ruin the fortune, of his old 
favourite. But however moderate the king's dif- 
poſition was, yet a falling miniiter 1s ſure to have 
a legion of foes to help forward his deſtruction. 
An impeachment of high-treaſon was brought into 


Various acts of parliament were paſſed, with a view to check the 
progreſs of papal uſurpations in England. The firſt ſtatute againit 
papal provifions was wade in the ggth year of Edward I. which was 
followed bv others in the rezgn ct Edward III. and his ſucceſſhr Richard 
II. Another jaw bearing the ſane tendency was enacted in the time of 
Henry IV. The original meaning of the offence called premunire, 
againſt which (theſe Raiutes were ler eied, was, the introducing a foreign 
power in the land, and creating zugerlum in mperio, by paying that 
obedience to papal procels, whica conſtitutionally belonged to the king 
alone. All pcrions ſo offending were put ont of the king's protection; 
their lands and goods forteited to the king's ute, and themſelves liable 
to anſwer for the oficace to the king and his council. Thus it appears, 
that the exorbitant power claimed and exciciſcd in England by ihe popes 
was too heavy for ovr anceſtors to bear, even in the days cf blind zeal. 
This offence received its name from the words of the writ, preparatory 
to the proſecution thereof, Præmunire factias A. B. (a barbarous wor 
for pramonere) forewarn' A, B. that he appear, &c.—Blackflone's 
Commentaries, h. IV. c. 3. 
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the houſe of lords, in which he was charged with 
having abuſed his legatine power, acted tyranni- 
cally in his office of chancellor; expedited divers 
orders of the utmoſt importance and executed 
treaties, without the king's knowledge and concur- 
rence; behaved deſpotically on many occaſions ; 
more like an eaſtern ſovereign, than an Engliſh 
miniſter; practiſed extortion, ' bribery, and al! 
manner of corruption; ſought to equal, and even 
prefer himſelf to his majeſty, by writing, in or- 
ders and inſtructions, Ego et rex mens, © | and my 
king ;” with many other charges, amounting, in the 
whole, to forty-four articles. T his impeachment 
was carried through the houſe of lords; but, in 
its progreſs through the commons, Thomas Crom- 
well, who had been a domeſtic of the cardinal, op- 
poſed it with ſuch ability and addreſs, that the charge 
of high treaſon was rejected. As Woltey vet enjoyed 
the archbiſhopric of York, this oſtentatious man, 
even ſhattered as his fortunes were, reſolved to 
maintain the ceremony of his inſtalment there, 
with a magnificence little ſuited to his circum- 
itances at that time; but while he was preparing 
for thoſe ſplendors which he loved, by one of thoſe 
ſudden caprices which frequently influence the 
conduct of kings, he was, by his royal maſter's 
command, arreſted by the ear} of Northumberland, 
on a charge of high-treaſon. The prelate, at 
firſt, refuſed to acknowledge the competency of the 
authority with which the earl was armed; but 
finding him determined to execute his commiſſion, 
regardleſs of the ſacred functions which Wolſcy 
bore, the cardinal ſaw that it was ineffectual to op- 
poſe his eccleſiaſtical rights to the power of the 
ſtate ; he, therefore, ſurrendered himſelf a pri— 
ſoner, and ſat forward on his way to London ; 
there io appear as a criminal, where he had formerly 
ed as a king. In his way thither, he ſtaid for 
. „ e JQME 
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ſome time at the earl of Shrewſbury's, at Sheffield- 
Caſtle, where he was taken ill; not without ſtrong 
iuſpicions of his having poiſoned himlelf. Being 
brought forward from thence, with much difficulty 
he reached Leiceſter-Abbey, where, feeling his end 
approaching, he ſent for Sir William Kingſton, 
conſtable of the Tower, who attended him, to 
whom he uttered his dying emotions ; among which 
was this memorable expreſſion : “ Had 1 but 
ierved God as diligently as I have ſerved the king, 
he would not have abandoned my grey hairs.” 
Soon after which he expired“. Wolſey, by the 
favour of his prince, which he well knew how to 
avail himſelf of, roſe to a height of power and 
grandeur, which no other eccleſiaſtic, "mide the 
degree of pope, had ever reached: he had Frong 
parts, and an unmcaſurable exceſs of pride an 
ambition. 

doon after the death of this wonderful man, 
Henry, By the affiſtance of Cranmer, cauſed his 
marriage with the aucen to be canvatied, in the ſe- 
veral univerſities of Europe: and whilſt he was 
ung every means, both direct and indirect, to ob- 
taln: - ſulirages, the emperor was no lels active in 
biaſing the deciſion of rhe learned referees. The 
king of England, however, a: length prevailed : 
probably his largeſſes were greater than thoſe of 
is antagoniſt, as his happincls more particularly 
depend led on the opinion obtained. All the col— 
leges of Italy and France, unanimouſly declared 
the marriage unlawful ; and thac Julius II. had no 
power to render it valid. What is extremely me— 
morable, the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge 
heſitated, more than any other, to concur in his 
opinion; but, at length, they joined their autho- 
rIty to the reſt. 


* November 28, 15 30. 
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Thus fortified, the king reſolved to oppoſe ever: 
the pope khimlelt : therefore, without applying for 
any farther diſpenſation, he PrOceeced to annul his 
marriage with queen Catharine ; and Cranmer, now 
become an archbiſhop, pronounced the divorce * 
Ann Boleyn, from that time, enjoyed. all the dittine- 
tions of queen-confort ; her marriage had been 
celebrated ſome months before 1. 

Theſe violent meaſures were highly reſented at 
Rome; and whilſt the pope, and his conclave of 
cardinals, were denouncing excommunication againſt 
Henry, and confirming the validity of his mar- 
riage with Catharine, the king of England, who 
had the parliament at his devotion, was taking mea- 
{ures for throwing off all ſubjection to the church. 
of Rome. The people were. ſoothed into acqui- 
eſcence, by a proſpect of being rid of the grievous 
exa10n3 levied on them, for the uſe of the Holy 
Sce; and the general diſlike at having Italian 
bithops inveſted with the church preferments of 
England, cave energy to the meaſures which fore- 
boded the excluſion of theſe foreigners : in ſhort, 
all things conſpired to co-operate with the views of 
the court ; the king of Fngland, therefore, was 
declared ſupreme head of the church of England ; 
firſt by the clergy, and then by the parliament. 
The tribute of peter-pence was aboliſhed, and the 
right of collating to eccleſiaſtical benefices was 
transferred, from the pope to the crown. Ihe 
people took an oath, called the oath of ſupremacy, 
which, at once, ee ee all thoſe claims of the 
Pop which had ſubſiſted for ages: none but thoſe 
who held to religious houſes, ſeemed diſſatisfied 
with the innovation. They who had thought it 
dangerous to break with the pope, were now con- 


| * An. Dom. 1531 + Queen Catharine lived three years after 
this degtadation, and died at Kimbolton in Hntinzdonſllire, in the 
Litiet! year of ler age. 
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vinced that it might be done with impunity ; and 
it was ſoon perceived, that all authority, which is 
not ſupported by power, is nothing but an empty 
name. 

But though Henry had now ſeparated himſelf 
from Rome, yet he was by no means willing to be 
a follower of Luther. The invocation of ſaints 
was not aboliſhed by him, but only reſtrain— 
ed : he ordered the Bible to be tranſlated into the 
vulgar tongue, but not to be put into the hands 
of the laity. It was a capital crime to believe in 
the pope's ſupremacy ; and equally heinous to be 
of the reformed religion, as practiſed in Germany. 
the king's opinions in religion, were delivered in 
a law, which, from its horrid conſequences, was 
termed the bloody ſtatute, It ordained, that who- 
ever, by word or writing, denied tranſubſtantiation, 
or maintained, that the communton, in both kinds, 
was neceſſary ; that it was lawful for prieits to 
marry ; that vows of chaitity might innocently be 
broken; that private mafles were unprofitable ; 
or that auricular confeſſion was unneceſſary, ſhould 
be burnt, or hanged, as the court ſhould deter- 
mine “. 

The fires of Sm'thfield now began to be kin- 
dled, and mercileſs bigotry ſtalked abroad, under 
the ſanction of a graceleſs king. Fiſher, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, chancellor; the 


latter of whom, for talents and learning ſurpaſſed 


all his contemporaries, were executed, for their 
adherence to the church of Rome: whilſt great 
numbers ſteadily maintained the doctrines of the 
reformation, amidſt the moſt excruciating tor- 
ments; and the chancellor himſelf, was ſo fatally 
tinctured with the prejudices of the times, as to 
.onfign to torture and death, whilſt he held the 
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ſeals, many, whoſe virtues reflected hunour on hu— 
man nature. — By what ſanguinary ſteps has this 
country riſen to civilization and refinement ! 

By the innovations that had talken place in the 
ancient religion, the monaſteries became lubject ro 
the king's viſitation ; and his profuſion rendering 
him conſtantly poor, the wealth of theſe reli igious 
eſtabliſhments was an alluring bait to his rapacity. 
A new office was created, under the title of vicar- 
general; and Thomas lord Cromwell, who was 
now the king's chief favourite, was the firlt ap- 
pointed to fill it. The chief buſineſs of this officer 
was to enquire into the conduct of the religious 
recluſes of both ſexes, who were devoted to a mo. 
naſtic life. This viſitation laid open ſuch ſcenes of 
ſcandalous lewdneſs, and abandoned profligacy, as 
filled the whole nation with diſguſt and abhorrence ; 
and, in order to pave the way for the projected 
ſubverſion of ſuch inſtitutions, the facts which had 
been brought to light, were not only made as pub- 
lic as poſſible, but aggravated by every means that 
intereſted malevolence could ſuggeſt. The leſſer 
monaſteries, whole revenues did not amount to two 
hundred pounds a year, were firſt ſacrificed to the 
King's exigencies, under the ſpecious plea of re- 
formation. Theſe monaſtic orders were 8 
by act of parliament ; and in the year 1536, three 
ly and ſeventy-ſix of theſe houſes were pur 
down, and their revenues, which amounted to 
thirty-two thouſand pounds a year, were granted 
to the king, beſides their plate, goods, and chat- 
tels, which were computed at one hundred thouſand 
pounds more: and fo abſolute was Henry's autho- 
rity, that it does not appear that any oppolition was 
made to this law. A court was allo erected for the 
management of theſe funds, termed the court of 
augmentation of the king's revenue, 15 

The 
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The king had now been three years married to 
Ann Boleyn, in which time the ardour of his love 
had not only cooled, but was ſucceeded by loath- 
ing and diſguſt. he queen's enemies took care to 
ſtrengthen this ©:iDolition in the king, by repre- 
ſenting his contort as guilty of incontinence; and 
an unguarded levity, which naturally adhered to 
her, was eaſily paſſed upon a gloomy tyrant, for a 
vicious forwardneſs. Such ideas, once raiſed in the 
king's breaſt, ſoon brought the innocent queen to 
the block; for a jury of peers were calily found to 
gratify the king's humour. | 

Henry ordered his parhament to paſs an act of 
divorce, between the ſentence and execution of the 

ueen : thus to baſtardize lizabeth, the only child 
he had by her, as he had already baſtardized Mary, 
his only child by queen Catharine. The day after 
her execution, he married Jane Seymour, who died 
the year following, in child birth of a fon “, who 
received the name of Edward. | 

The birth of a ſon, and the ſupprefion of a re- 
bellion which had broke out in the north, excited 
by the ſeverity with which the conſciences of men 
were ſhackled, increaſed the ſtability of Henry's 
throne. Urged by his avarice, or rather by his 
rapacity, the conſequence of his profuſion, he de- 
termined to profecute the deſign he had as yer only 
began to execute; the ſuppreſſion of all the mo- 
naſteries in England. At different times fix hun- 
dred and forty-five monaſteries were ſeized upon; 
twenty-eight of which had abbots, who enjoyed 
ſeats in parliament : beſides ninety colleges, two 
thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-tour chantries , 


* Ogober 10, 1537. + A chantry was a ch:pe! with a parti- 
cular altar, in a cathedral, &c. endowed with a revenue for the ſupport 
ot one, or more prieſts, to ſiy maſs daily, tur the ſouls of the founders, 
yr toy ſuch others as they appointed, 
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and free chapels *, with one hundred and ten hoſ- 
pitals; the revenues of which amounted, in the 
whole, to one hundred and fixty-one thouſand 

unds. As the ruin of the monaſteries had been 
foreſeen ſome years before it happened, the monks 
had prudently taken care to fecrete, before hand, 
molt of their ſtock, furniture, and plate; whence 
theſpoils of thegreat monaſteries, did not bear, in 
theſe reſpects, any proportion to thoſe of the 
leſſer. 

To reconcile the people to theſe great innova- 
tions, they were told that the king would, from 
thenceforth, have no occalion to raile taxes, as the 
revenues of the abbey- lands alone, would be ſuffi- 
cient to defray the whole charges of government, 
in war as well as in peace : and in order to intereſt 
the nobility and gentry in the ſucceſs of his mea- 
fures, he gave the revenues of convents to his fa- 
vourit*s and courtiers; and in theſe hberalities the 
king was ſo profuſe, that he is ſaid to have given 
the revenue of a convent to reward a woman for 
making a pudding that pleaſed him. On the other 
hand, he ſettled penſions on the abbots and priors, 
in proportion to their former revenues, or their 
ſuppoſed merit. To each monk he granted an an- 
nual penſion of eight marks: he likewiſe erected 
fix new biſhoprics, viz. Weſtminſter, Oxford, Pe- 
terborouh, Briſtol, Glouceſter, and Cheſter ; all 
of which, except the firſt, ſtill ſubſiſt. By theſe 
means, the revenue accruing from the ſeizure of 
the church lands, fell much ſhort of the eſtimated 
account. | 

During theſe tranſactions, Henry contracted a 
new marriage with Anne of Cleves f, having been 
enamoured of her picture; in which the painter, 
(Hans Holben) had been laviſh of his flattery and 

* Free chapels were endowed for much the ſame purpoſe as the 
chanuics, but were independent on any church, + An, Dom. 1539- 
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regardleſs of truth. The king, on ſeeing her, 
ſwore the was a great Flanders mare, and declared, 
that he never could bear her any affection. The 
matter was worſe when he found ſhe could ſpeak 
no language but Dutch, of which he was entirely 
ignorant, and that the charms of her converſation 
were not likely to compenſate for the homelineſs of 
her perſon. Notwithſtanding, political motives 
prevailed with him to marry her ; but ſoon growing 
diſguſted with his mate, he once more reſorted to 
parliament, to have his marriage ſet aſide. Among 
other reaſons given to invalidate his eſpouſals, the 
king declared, that he had not given an inward 
_ conſent to the marriage, without which he af- 
firmed, that his promiſes could not be obligatory : 
he added, that as he was reſolved not to conſum- 
mate the marriage, and at the ſame time wiſhed to 
have legitimate iſſue, it was proper to give him a 
queen, by whom he might obtain this end. Theſe 
reaſons were admitted as valid; virtue and juſtice 
had been long baniſhed from Henry's ſervile parlia- 
ment. 

Being thus abſolved from his plighted troth to 
Anne Cleves, he ſoon after married a fifth wite, 
who was Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of 
Norfolk “. The king ſcemed well ſatisfied with his 
new choice, inſomuch as to direct the biſhop of 
Lincoln to draw up a particular form of thank1- 
giving, for the bleſſings he enjoyed in a faithful 
wife. But the queen's conduct very little merited 
this tenderneſs. It was ſoon after fully proved, 
that ſhe had led a very diſſolute life before her mar- 
riage with the king: the queen herſelf was, at 
length, brought to confeſs her criminality before 
marriage; but at the ſame time inſiſted, that ſhe 
had never been falſe to the king's bed ; but as ſhe 


® An, Dom. 1540. 
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had taken one of her old paramours into her ſer- 
vice, beſides admitting of indecent freedoms from 
others, her aſſertion ſeemed to deſerve little credit; 
and the king was not of a humour to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween theſe degrees of guilt*; ſhe was therefore be- 
headed on Tower-hill. The next year, he, a ſixth 
time, took a wife, Catharine Par, widow of Nevil, 

lord Latimer, a woman of virtue, and well diſpoſed 
to the doctrines of the reformation. 

Henry had taken great umbrage at his nephew 
James V. of Scotland, and having publiſhed a'ma- 
nifeſto, ſetting forth the grounds of his quarrel, 
he ſent the duke of Norfolk, whom he called“ the 
ſcourge of the Scotch,” at the head of an army of 
twenty thouſand men, into Scotland, whilſt James 
led an army of thirty thouſand men to oppoſe. 
their progreſs. The duke of Norfolk thereupon 
retreated back into England, and James, impaticnt 
of diſtinguiſhing himfelf by ſome ſignal feat in 
arms, prepared to follow him; but the leading 
nobility being diſinclined to undertake the enter- 
prize, his ſtrength became much reduced, and a 
fatal defeat, which a part of his army met with 
at Solway-Frith, threw his affairs into great em- 
barraſſment, which rendered him the prey of a 
fixed and rooted melancholy, that ſoon Ker termi- 
nated his life. When he was near his end, he was 
informed that his queen was brought to bed, before 
which event he had no iſſue; and being told that 
had been delivered of a daughter f, he turned him- 
{elf in his bed, ſaying, * The crown came with a 
woman, and it will go with one; many miſeries 
await this poor kingdom: Henry will make it his 
own, either by force of arms, or by marriage.” 

The oppoſition which Henry met with afterwards 
in Scotland, from the intrigues of France, deter- 


1 Hume s Hiſt. of England, Vol, IV. 218. + 14th Decem- 
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mined him, once more to join with the emperor 
againſt the French. In the year 1544, Sir John 
Wallop was ſent into France, whilſt a conſiderable 
force was prepared againſt Scotland, under the earl 
of Hertford : at the fame time, Dudley, lord Liſle, 
had the command of a flect, conſiſting of near two 
hundred fail, who taking the land- forces on board, 
proceeded to Leith, which he reduced; and the 
army then marched to Edinburgh, which being 
incapable of making any defence, was plundered 
by the troops. The earl- of Hertford ſpread de- 
vaſtation far and wide; after which he returned to 
England. In the fame ſummer Henry pailed over 
to Calais, with an army of thirty thouſand men; 
whilſt the emperor Charles V. with an army of 
ſixty thouſand men, was entering France from the 
Netherlands. Two ſuch powerful enemies {cemed 
to threaten that kingdom with the total ſubverſion 
of its government: but no further advantages were 
derived to the Engliſh, than the reduction of Bo- 
lougne by the duke of Suffolk, aſſiſted by lord 
Lifte, who, during the ſiege, blocked up the town 
by ſca. The admiral was invelted with the govern- 
ment of the place, and the troops returned to 
England. The next year, a French fleet, conſiſting 
of two hundred lail, beſides gallies, made ſeveral 
attempts on the Engliſh coaſt. It ſailed to the iſle 
of Wight, where it found the Engliſh fleet laying 
at anchor in St. Helen's Road: it conlifted not of 
above one hundred ſail, and the commander thought 
it moſt adviſcable to keep his ſtation, in hopes of 
drawing the French into the narrow channels of 
the rocks, which were unknown to them. The 
two fleets cannonaded each other for two days; 
and, except the ſinking of the Mary Roſe, one of 
the largeſt ſhips of the Engliſh fleet, the damage, 
on either ſide, was inconſiderable “. Rapin {tyles 
* Beleair, Mem. du Bellay. 
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this the greateſt effort France had ever made at 
fea. Naval hiſtorians think, that ſhips of war were 
not, at this time, provided with gun-port holes, as at 
preſent ; but that a few cannon were placed on the 
upper decks; alſo on their prow and poop: fight- 
ing with cannon on ſhip-board being juſt then in- 
troduced. The deſign of this naval armament of 
France was to prevent the Engliſh throwing ſuc— 
cours into Boulogne, which Francis determined to 
attempt the recovery of; but herein he was unſuc- 
ceſsful; and in the year 1546, the king of England 

concluded a peace both with France and Scotland. 
Henry had ever been a tyrant ; but as he grew 
into years, and became the prey of diſeaſes, his 
natural fierceneſs and implacability acted as corro- 
tive poiſon to his own peace of mind, and brought 
down inevitable deſtruction on thoſe that fell under 
his diſpleaſure. The moſt illuſtrious victim to his 
Caprice was the duke of Norfolk ; who, during the 
whole of this long reign, and even towards the conclu- 
ſion of the foregoing, had been regarded as the great- 
eſt ſubject in the kingdom; and as we have ſhewn, 
during the life-time of his father, and whilſt earl of 
Surry, had rendered conſiderable ſervices to his prince. 
Fortune ſeemed to have conſpired with his perſonal 
merit to raiſe him to the higheſt eminence : from 
the favours heaped on him by the crown, he had 
acquired an immenſe eſtate; the king had ſucceſ- 
lively married two of his nieces ; and Henry's na- 
tural fon, the duke of Richmond, had married his 
daughter : beſides his deſcent from the ancient fa- 
mily of Mowbrays, by which he was allied to the 
throne, he had eſpouſed a daughter of the duke of 
Buckingham, who was deſcended, by a female line, 
from Edward III. And as he was ſuppoſed to ad- 
here, though ſecretly, to the Romiſh church, he 
was regarded, both abroad and at home, as the head 
of the Catholic party, All theſe circumſtances, 
| mn 
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in proportion as they exalted the duke, provoked 
the jealouſy of Henry; and he foreſaw danger, 
during his ſon's minority, both to the public tran- 
quility, and to the new-fangled ſyſtem of religion, 
from the attempts of ſo potent a ſubject. Influ- 
enced by ſuch conſiderations, and farther piqued 
at the unguarded conduct of the young earl of 
Surry, the duke's fon; and perhaps influenced by 
that old diſguſt, with which the ill- conduct of Ca- 
tharine Howard had inſpired him againſt the whole 
family; he directed that both the father and ſon 
* ſhould be arreſted and committed priſoners to the 
Tower. It was no difficult matter for Henry, 
whoſe caprices were ſubmitted to as though they 
bore the ſanction of laws, to find colourable pre- 
texts for the execution of theſe two obnoxious no- 
blemen. It was charged againſt young Surry, that 
he had uſed the arms of Edward the Confeſſor in 
his eſcutcheon ; and the duke, his father, was ac- 
cuſed of having left a blank ſpace in his own arms, 
where theſe royal bearings might be inſerted. Surry 
ſuffered death on Tower-Hill, where his two royal 
kinſwomen bled, to gratify the cruel humour of the 
tyrant: a warrant was allo diſpatched to the 
lieutenant of the Tower, for the beheading of the 
duke of Norfolk in two days; but in that interme- 
diate time, the monſter, who had, all his life 
through, been prodigal of his ſubjects blood, hime 
ſelf paid the debt of nature “. 

No age, or nation, perhaps, was ever viſited with 
a more remorſeleſs tyrant than Henry VIII. 
Throughout his long and oppreſſive reign, his will 
ſupplied the place of law. To gratify whatever 
caprice was predominant torture and death conti- 
nually followed in his train : his laws, like thoſe of 
Draco, may be laid to have been written in blood. 
He cauſed two of his queens, as we have ſeen, to 
ſuſfer death on a ſcaffold; one of them for no other 
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crime, than having too much vivacity for the moroſe 
humour of a man, habituated to deliberate and 
wanton murders. Providence, by this reign, ſhews 
how inſcrutable are her ways: a happy concurrence 
of events converted the acts of deſpotiſm of this 
monarch, into a foundation for the religious liberty 
which this country at preſent enjoys; and the natural 
{pirit of the nation expanded itſelf, even under the 
reſtraints of tyranny. Henry VIII. reigned thirty- 
ſeven years and nine months : and died at the age 
of fifty-five. 

The moſt material naval and commercial events 


in this reign, not already taken notice of, are the 


following : 

We find, by the moſt laborious Hackluyt, in his 
ſecond volume *, that there was ſome commerce 
from England, and in Engliſh ſhips, at this time, 
to the Mediterranean Sea, as far as the Iſle of Chio, 
in the Levant. The ſhips employed in this trade, 
failed from the ports of London, Southampton, and 
Briſtol, -to Sicily and Candia : frequently touching 
at Cyprus; allo at Tripoli and Barutti, in Syria. 
The articles of merchandize which they exported 
to theſe places, were, woollen cloths, calf-1kins, &c. 
in exchange for which they received ſilks, camblets, 
rhubarb; Malmſey, Muſcadel, and other wines; 
oils, cotton-wool, Turkey carpets ; gauls and ſpices 
from India. Beſides the trade carried on to theſe 
Places in Engliſh bottoms, many foreign ſhips were 
freighted from England, and on account of Engliſh 


merchants. A voyage to the Levant was, at this 


time, looked upon as very dangerous, and was al- 
ways found to be very tedious, it generally taking 
up eleven or twelve months. 

The firſt commercial treaty entered into between 
2 Chriſtian monarch and the Ottoman Porte, was 
concluded in 1535, between Francis I. of France, 
and Solyman II. ſirnamed the Magnificent; whereby 


. his 
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his moſt Chriſtian majeſty obtained many commer- 
cial advantages for his ſubjects; and a French con- 
ſul was permitted to reſide in the ſeveral ports of 
Turkey, both for civil and criminal affairs; and 
the private exerciſe of their religion was allowed to 
the French. Theſe privileges France enjoyed ex- 
cluſively for ſome time; and no other European 
nation was allowed to reſort to Turkey, unleſs un- 
der the protection of France, or carrying its co- 
lours. Next to them the Venetian ſtate (the ſworn 
foe of the empire of Mahomet) obtained a ſimilar 
commercial treaty . And ſome years after the 
Englith f. The Hollanders afterwards were ad- 
mitted j into the like bond of amity ; and laſt of all, 
the Genoele, about half a century after . 

Some private merchants, being patronized by the 
king, fitted out two ſhips in 1530, in order to diſ- 
cover a north-welt paſſage to China. In their route 
they touched at Cape Breton and Newfoundland ; 
and though they failed in making the diſcovery on 
which they were bent, yet this voyage ferved to pro- 
mote the very beneficial fiſhery of the Engliſh on 
the Banks of Newfoundland F. 

In the year 1513, Henry VIII. built a magazine 
Gy ſtore-houle for the royal navy, at Deptford, and 
fortified Graveſend and '11lbury, 

Jo repair the loſs of the Regent, another ſhip of 
larger dimenſions was built, named the Henry 
Grace de Dieul|. 

In Hackluyt's third volume J, he mentions a voy- 
age made in the year 1516, by Sir Thomas Port, 
vice-admiral of England, an Sebaſtian Cabot, 
from England to the coaſts of Brazil, and other 
parts of South-America, by order of the king; 
but gives no particulars of it. It appears, that 


* Anno 1580, + 1604. 1 1665. An- 
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about this time there was a conſiderable woollen 
manufacture carried on in Spain, which has ſince 
fallen into utter decay, on account of the quantity 
of ſpecie brought into the kingdom from the New 
World, and the vaſt defection of the moſt uſeful 
ſubjeRts from Spain, who ſettled in their American 
colonies. | 

In the year 15371, the king publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, obliging foreign merchants reſorting to Eng- 
land with their merchandize, to lay out the money 
they received in England for their merchandize, in 
the commodities of England. A ſimilar ſtatute 
had been enacted in the reign of Richard III. 

According to lord Herbert, great ordnance of 
braſs, ſuch as cannon and culverins, was firſt caſt 
in England in the year 1535 ; before which time 
they had always been imported from foreign parts. 

In the year 1544, Henry VIII. built Dover pier, 
at the expence of ſixty-five thouſand pounds, 

In the year 1546, the firſt law was enacted, to 
regulate the intereſt of money, at that time called 
uſury ; the diſtinction between equitable and exor- 
bitant intereſt not then ſubſiſting; but all intereſt, 
however moderate, for the loan of money, being 
decryed by the clergy ; but by this ſtatute, ten per 
cent. per annum, for money borrowed, was declared 
legal. In the reign of Edward VI. this act was 
repealed t, and the taking of any kind of intereſt 
for money declared unlawful, and fine and impriſon- 
ment decreed for ſuch offences. | 

In this reign lived Thomas Sulmo, a celebrated 
geographer and antiquarian. Alto George Lilly, 
ſon of William, the famous grammarian, who lived 
ſome time at Rome, with cardinal Pole, and pub- 
liſhed the firſt exact map that was ever drawn, of 
the iſland of Great Britain. 4. 


„Lord Herbert's Life of Herry VIII. + Anno 1352. 
2 Xicheifon's Hiſtorical Library, 
| Henry 
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Henry VIII. made his will near a month before 
his death; by which he ratified the proviſion of the 
parliament, reſpecting the ſucceſſion; leaving 
the crown firſt to prince Edward; then to the lady 
Mary; next to the lady Elizabeth: the two prin - 
ceſſes he obliged, under the penalty of forfeiting 
their title to the crown, not to marry without the 
conſent of the council which he appointed for the 
government of his minor ſon. On failure in his 
own children, he ſettled the ſucceſſion on Frances 
Brandon, marchioneſs of Dorſet, eider daughter 
of his ſiſter, the French queen-dowager ; after her, 
on Eleanor, counteſs of Cumberland, the ſecond 
daughter. In pailing over the poſterity of the queen 
of Scots, his elder fiſter, he availed himſelf of the 
power 1aveſted in him by parliament; but as he 
ſubjoined, that, after the failure of the poſterity 
of the queen-dowager, the crown ſhould deſcend 
to the next lawful heir, it afterwards became a 
queſtion, whether theſe words could be applied to 
the Scottiſh line? It was thought that theſe princes 
were not the next heirs after the houſe of Suffolk, 
but before that houfe ; and that Henry, by expreſ- 
ſing himſelf in this manner, meant entirely to ex- 
clude them. The late injuries which he had re- 
ceived from the Scotch, had irritated him extremely 
againſt that nation; and he maintained to the late, 
that character of violence and caprice, by which 
his life had been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. Another 
circumſtance of his will may ſuggeſt the ſame re- 
lection, with regard to the ſtrange contrarieties 
of his temper and conduct: he left money ſor 
maſſes to be ſaid, for delivering his ſoul from pur- 
gatory; and though he deſtroyed all thoſe inftiru- 
tions, eftabliſhed by his anceftors and others, for 
the benefit of their fouls, and had even left the 
doctrine of purgatory doubtful, in all the articles 
of faith which he promulgated during his latter 
- Vot. I. O 0 y cars, 
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years, he was yet determined, when the hour of 
death was approaching, to take care, at leaſt, of his 
own future repoſe, and to adhere to the ſafer ſide of 
the queſtion *, 


» Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. IV. p. 265. See his will in Fuller, 
Heylin, and Rymer, Vol. XV. p. 110. * There is, fays Mr. Hume, 
© no reaſonable ground to ſuſpect its authenticity.“ | PE, 


. 


The Reign of Edward VI. Regen — Lord Hertford 
Protector, and created Duke of Somerlet—Progreſs 
of the Reformation—Proteſtants ſettle in England 
ar with Scotland—Lord Clinton commands 
the Fleet which appears before Leith—Battile of 
Pinkey—The Whole Naval Force of Scotland 
deſtreyed—Peace with Scotland Foreign Proteſ- 
tants ſettle in England - Conduct of Lord Seymour, 
Lord High Admiral Dudley, Earl of Warwick— 
Attainder and Execution of Lord Seymour French 

mate a Deſcent on the Iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey, | 
but are totally defeated by Commodore Winter- New 
Miniſtry 
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Miniſtry— Revocation of Grants to the Merchants 
of the Steel-yard— Commercial Treaty with Sweden 
—Ptracies committed by the Flemings and French 
Sebaſtian Cabot Ruſſian Company — Aſſociation 
for the Diſcovery of unknown Countries. 


| DWARD VI. Henry the Eighth's ſon, by 
Jane Seymour, his third wife, was only nine 
years of age when he ſucceeded to the crown, on 
the death of his father“: by whoſe will a regency 
was appointed, conſiſting of ſixteen perſons ; among 
whom were Cranmer, then archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; the earl of Hertford, chamberlain ; and 
viſcount Liſle, admiral. To theſe were added 
twelve counſellors, who poſſeſſed no immediate 
power, and could only aſſiſt with their advice, 
when any affair was laid before them. It was im- 
mediately found neceſſary to ſelect from the body 
which compoſed the regency, one, who ſhould bear 
the title of protectr of the realm, and who ſhould 
be inveited with the exterior marks of ſu; remacy ; 
ſhould receive foreign ambaſſadors, and tranſmit 
inſtructions to the Engliſh miniſters at foreign 
courts ; but who ſhould be ſubject, at the ſame time, 
to the controul of the whole body. Lhe earl of 
Hertford, who was king Edward's maternal unc'e, 
was choſen to this ſtation. Several new dignites 
were conferred on this occaſion : the protector was 
created duke of Somerſet, marſhal, and lord-trea- 
ſurer; the viſcount Liſle, earl of Warwick, who 
reſigned his office of admiral, in which he was 
ſucceeded by Sir Thomas Seymour, brother to the 
protector, who became lord Seymour of Sudley. 
The protector, who was a favourer of the duc- 
trines of Luther, inſtilled the ſame ſentiments nto 
the young king, whoſe mother had embraced che 


* An, Dom. 1547. 
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ſams opinions. One of the early acts of the regency, 
therefore, was, to-cauſe a general viſitation of the 
churches to be made, which produced a reformation 
of numberleſs abuſes, that were almoſt held ſacred 
by preſcription. It was now left to every one's 
choice, either to go to confeſſion, which had, till 
then, been eſteemed an indiſpenſible duty, or to 
neglect that practice. It was directed, that all 
images ſnould be taken out of churches; prieſts 
were allowed to marry; the old form of maſs was 
aboliſhed; and a new liturgy compoſed, which has 
undergone but few alterations, quite down to the 
preſent time. The 71 55 who. oppoſed, with 
eee authority, any further advances towards re- 
ormation, was Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
This prelate expatiated on the great wiſdom and 
learning of the late king, and inſiſted on the pro- 
priety of perſevering in the eccleſiaſtical model 
formed by that prince, at leaſt until the preſent 
king's majority ſhould arrive. He defended the uſe 
of 1 images, which were now openly attacked by the 
proteſtants; reprefenting them as ſerviceable in 
maintaining a ſenſe of religion among the illiterate 
multitude . Fe even condeſcended to write an 
apology for holy water, wich biſtop Ridley had 
decryed in a ſermon; and he maintained, that by 
the power of the Almighty, it might be rendered 
an inſtrument of doing good; as much as the ſhadow 
of St, Peter, the hem of Chriſt's garment, or the 
ſpittle and clay laid on the eyes of the blind F. 

The duke of Someric: no ſooner: found himſelf 
ſettled in his new diguity, than he made ſuch pre- 
parations for a war with Scotland, as indicated his 
intention of entirely reducing the country, rather 
than to bring about a marriage between Mary queen 
of Scots, 0 the young king Edward, which was the 


* Fox, Vol. II. p. 712. + Ibid. p. 724+ 
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avowed objet *. This army, conſiſting of 
10,000 foot, and 6000 horſe, together with a fine 
train of artillery, was commanded by the pro- 
tector in perſon ; whilſt his brother, the admiral, 
collected a fleet of fixty-five ſail,” thirty-five of which 
were ſhips of force; the reſt ſtore-ſhips and tenders. 
The command of this naval armament was entruſted 
to lord Clinton, who was admiral of the North- 
Seas, and Sir William Woodhouſe, vice-admiral. 
They appeared before Leith much about the ſame 
time that the Engliſh army entered Scotland by land. 
It had been agreed in 1542, that the infant queen, 
then two years of age, ſhould remain in Scotland 
till ſhe was ten years old, and then ſhould be ſent 
to England to be educated, and that ſhe ſhould be 
eſpouſed to prince Edward. That the kingdom of 
Scotland, notwithſtanding the union thus formed 
with England, ſhould retain its laws and privileges: 
but nothing was farther from the thoughts of the 
Scottiſh regency than the fulfilling of this treaty. 
The protector, before he commenced any act of 
hoſtility, publiſhed a manifeſto, ſhewing his rea- 
tons for theſe proceedings, and inviting the govern- 
ment of Scotland to accede to an alliance, which 
promiſed ſuch advantages to both parties. But 
theſe conciliatory meaſures were rendered ineffica- 
cious by the queen-dowager, who was devoted both 
to the intereſt of France, and to the catholic reli- 
gion. 'l he earl of Arran, governor of Scotland, 
collected together the whole force of the kingdom; 
ſo that he found himſelf at the head of an army 
which greatly outnumbered the Engliſh. He en- 
camped within four miles of Edinburgh,; whilſt 
the duke of Somerſet approached within ſight of 
his camp. On ſurveying the ſituation which the 
Scotch general had choſen, he found it unadviſable 


* Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. IV. p. 290. 
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to attack the enemy; he, therefore, wrote a letter 
to the governor, in which he offered to evacuate 
th- kingdom, as well as to repair all the damages 
he had committed, provided the Scotch would ſtipu- 
late not to contract the queen to any foreign prince, 
but to keep her at home, until ſhe arrived at years 
capable of chooſing a huſband. The governor, 
wlio was entirely in the French intereſt, ſhewed this 
letter to none but his own creatures, who adviſed 
him, fince he had a numerous army, with the flower 
of the nobility in the field, not to liſten to any 
conditions of peace, but to force the Engliſh to 
a battle. Inflaned alſo by their prieſts, who had 
come to the camp in great numbers, they believed 
hat the Engliſh were "deteſtable heretics, abhorred 
8 God, and expoſed to divine vengeance; and 
that no ſucceſs could ever crown their arms. 
Theſe enthuſiaſts were contirmed in their fond con- 
ceit, when they ſaw the protector change his ground, 
and move towards the fea : nor did they any longer 
doubt, that he intended to embark his army, and 
lis eſcape on board the ſhips, which at that 
very time moved into the bay, oppoſite to him * 
Vent upon cutting off his retreat, they quitted 
their camp, and Paſſing the river Elke, advanced 
into the plain. I his raſh conduct brought on a 
deciſive engagement, on the 10th of September, 
1547 ; which, in ſome Engliſh hiſtories, is ſtyled 
the battle of Muſſelburgh; but the Scotch writers 
call it the battle of Pinkey r, from a nobleman's 
ſeat in that neighbourhood. It proved fatal to the 
Scotch, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in num— 
bers; their army amounting to upwards of thirty 
thouſand men;] for ſuch was their eagerneſs to en- 
that they neglected all the precautions uſually 
ten. with regard to ground, and every other 
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circumſtance. And ſo ſtrongly were they actuated 
by the deluſion that had ſcized them, that they 


expoſed themſelves to the fire of the Engliſh fleet, 


which ſwept away great numbers. In this action 
fourteen thouſand Scots were lain, and eight hun- 
dred noblemen and gentlemen were made priſon— 
ers“. From the field of battle to IF'dinburgh, for 
the ſpace of five miles, the whole ground was 
ſtrowed with dead bodies. The pricſts and the 
monks, above all, received no quarter ; and the 
Engliſh made ſport of ſlaughtering men, who, 
from their extreme zeal and animoſity, had engaged 
in an enterprize fo ill befitting their profeliion. 
Few victories have been more deciſive, or gained 
with leſs loſs to the conquerors. There fell not 
two hundred of the Engliſh. After this victory 
the duke of Somerſet ſpread devaſtation round the 


country ; but being preſſed to return to England, 


on account of the poſture of affairs there, he. did 
not puſh his advantages to the utmoſt, but ſoon 
quitted the country. 


The fleet, under lord Clinton, continued longer 


on that coaſt, having no leſs an object in view, than 
to deſtroy the whole naval force of Scotland ; and 
the admiral fully accompliſhed his purpoſe ; laying 
all the ſea- ports in aſhes; and he is ſaid not to have 
left one ſhip of force in the whole kingdom f. 

The next year the high admiral, lord Sey- 
mour, with a ſtout fleet, cruiſed along the coalts of 
Scotland, to prevent the refitting of the harbours, 
and to annoy the country by farther depredations: 


but in this expedition he proved rather unſucceſsful; 


for though he twice landed a large body of troops, 
yet he was as often repulſed Þ. The great hard- 
ſhips which the people had endured, rendered 
them deſperate ; ſo that, notwithitanding the vaſt 
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expences England had been at, and the complete 
victory which had been gained, the queen of Scots 
found means to paſs over into France, thereby 
baffling all the views of the Engliſn regency ; and 
the French pouring great ſuccours into Scotland, 
the Engliſh, after two years ineffectual conflict, 
were obliged to agree to terms of peace ; France 
alone having obtained her ends by this deſtructive 
conteſt; the young queen being contracted in mar- 
riage to the dauphin “. 

The national benefits produced by granting a 
latitude of opinion in religious matters, already 
began to diſcover themſelves; for Edward VI. by 
rendering his kingdom an afylum for perſecuted 
foreign proteſtants, invited over many thouſands, 
who ſettled in different parts of England; particu- 
larly at London, Southwark, Canterbury, Sandwieh, 
Matdftone, Southampton, Norwich, and Colcheſter, 
where they enjoyed the free exerciſe of their rehgion ; 
and, in return for the protection they received, 
introduced many uſeful manufactures. A conſcien- 
tious adherence to religious principles, has the moſt 
effectual tendency to "introduce ſobriety, induſtry, 
and frugality. When the bloody arm of perſecu- 
tion was made bare, during the thort reign of queen 
Mary, thoſe poor people were forced to abandon 
their dwellings, and ſecrete themſelves in foreign 
arts: at her death they returned to their former 
abodes, and found a permanent eftablithment : they 
conſiſted of Walloons, Germans, French, ltalians, 
Polanders, and Switzers ; beſides which there was, 
among the refugees, a congregation of proteſtant 
Spaniards i in London ; 

A volent miſunderſtanding had broke out be- 
tween the protector, and his brother the admiral, 
by which the national affairs ſuſtained great injury. 


* Stowe, Specd. + Auderſin on Commerce, Vol. I. p. 380. 
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The admiral was a man of boundleſs ambition, and 


poſſeſſed greater talents for governinent than his 
brother, though he was not equally popular. He 
had married the queen-dowager (formerly Catha- 
rine Par); almoſt immediately on the death of 
Henry VIII. This match gave great offence to the 
ducheſs of Somerſet, who could not brook, that 
the wife of her huſband's younger brother, ſhould 
have the precedency of her: ſhe, therefore, took 
every opportunity of exciting the protector's re- 
ſentments againſt lord Seymour“, whoſe turbulent 
and intriguing ſpirit gave a validity to the repre- 
ſentations of Ys enemies. His ſpouſe, the queen- 
dowager, dying in childbed, his ambitious views 
began to enlarge: the lady Elizabeth had then 
reached her ſixteenth year, and the admiral fat about 
obtaining that princeſs in marriage. His ſuit was 
not rejected by the lady, but an inſurmountable bar 
was laid in the way, by thewill of the late king, which 
excluded both his daughters from the fuccefion, 
if they married without the conſent of the regency ; 
and this was impoſſible to be obtained. Still eager, 
however, to accompliſh his deligns, he ſeems to 
ave aimed at ſubverting his brother's adminiſtra— 
tion, and advancing himſelf upon its ruins. The 
protector was not ignorant of the miſchicſs plotting 
by his brother, but refrained from having recourſe 
to violent meaſures, until he found all friendly re- 
monſtrances and endeavours ineffectual; and even, 
at laſt, ſuch was the moderation of his nature, thar 
the inſtigations of the earl of Warwick drew on the 
admiral the refentment of the duke. 

It was the intereſt of the earl of Warwick to 
foment the quarrel between the brothers; and in 
his endeavours to effect this miſchief, he was as ſuc- 
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ceſsful as he could wiſh. This nobleman was the 
ſon of that inſtrument of Henry the Seventh's ex- 
tortions, Edmund Dudley. Henry VIII. perhaps 
ſenſible of the illegality of the ſentence which had 
deprived the father of life, cauſed young Dudley 
to be relieved from the attainder which the parlia- 
ment had paſſed, and to be reſtored to his blot 
and patrimony. Nor did the king's favour ſtop 
here ; for diſcovering good talents in this youth, he 
gradually advanced him from one ſtation to another, 
until he raiſed him to the dignity of viſcount Liſle, 
and inveited him with the office of Admiral: in 
his will he appointed him one of the regency. 
Dudley made ſtill farther progreſs during the 
minority of king Edward VI. having obtained 
the title of earl of Warwick, and undermined the 
credit of Fitz-Williams, earl of Southampton, he 
acquired great influence at the council-board. 
The victory gained at Pinkey, was much aſcribed 
to his courage and conduct; and he was univer- 
ſally allowed to poſſeſs, in an eminent degree, the 
talents Fits for government, both in peace and 
war. But theſe eminent virtues were obſcured by 
many vices: his ambition knew no reſtraints of 
honour or juſtice; he was rapacious in acquiring 
wWealch, and his profligacy was unchecked by any 
regard to decorum ; the lord Seymour flood molt 
in the way to his farther aggrandizement; hc, 
thereiore, bent all his attention to precipitate his 
rival into that ruin, to which his rathneſs expoſcc 
him. 

What the particular crimes of the admiral were, 
molt of our hiſtorians ſcem to think very uncer- 
tain; all we know is, that he was charged with a 
deſign of ſcizing the king's perſon, of marryin 2 


S 
the princeis Elizabech, and forming thereby ſome 
title to che crown. On ſuch accu ons he was 


proceeded againit, by bill of artauder brought 
into 
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into the houſe of lords, where it paſſed without 
oppoſition ; but in its progreſs through the houſe 
of commons, it met with ſome faint oppoſition, 
though it was at length carried, by four hundred 
votes againſt nine or ten“. Very unwarrantable 
it certainly was, to proceed againſt this nobleman, 
without bringing him to a legal trial, and giving 
him an opportunity to defend himſelf; bur ſuch 
arbitrary meaſures the nation was, at that time, ac- 
cuſtomed to, which cauſed their flagrant injuſtice 
to be overlooked. He was beheaded on I ower- 
Hill t. 

The doftrines of the church of Rome were now 
exploded, and the reformation was almoſt com- 
pleted in England. But thoveh the proteitant 
divines had ventured to renounce opinions, Whie 
were conlidered as irrefragable during ſeven cen- 
turies, yet they regarded, in their turn, the .doc- 
tines which were introduced in oppoſition to ſuch, 
as indiſputable axioms; and were ready to bura 
in the fame flames, from which they the mſclves had 
been ſo lately delivered, every one that had the 
preſumption to hold opinions different from theirs. 
A commiſſion, by 2 act of council, was granted to 
archbiſhop Cranmer, and others, to examine and 
ſearch after all anabaptiſis, heretics, or contemners 
of the book of Common Frayer FT. The com- 
miſſioners were enjoircd to reclaim them if pot- 
ſible; to impoſe penance on them; and to give 
them abſolution: or if theſe criminals were obiti- 
nate, to excommunicate and impriſon them, and 
to deliver them over to the ſecular arm. In the 
exerciſe of this power, the inquiſitors were not re- 
trained to the ordinary methods of trial ; the effa- 
bliſhed forms of law were diſpenſed with on theſe 
occaſions; and the committon exp reſsly ſat aide 
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all ſtatutes that might be found to interfere with 
the powers delegated to theſe dictators. The 

minds of men, juſt ſet free from the ſhackles of 
papal power, were diſpoſed to embrace many wild 
and extravagant conceits, which rendered their ad- 
herents objects of pity, rather than of perſecution 
to the more enlightened of mankind. But in 
thoſe days it ſhould ſeem, that to be weak was 
equally criminal as to be wicked. Many of theſe 
enthuſiaſtic viſionaries were brought before this 
tribunal, and being prevailed upon to abjure their 
tenets, were diimilled ; but others, who were ob- 
ſtinate and refractory, were delivered over to the 
tormentors; among theſe was a woman, called Joan 
Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who was ſo pertinacious, 
that neither arguments nor threats could work upan 
her. Her doctrine was, © That Chriſt was not 
truely incarnate of the Virgin, whoſe fle!h being the 
outward man, was ſinfully begotten, and born in 
ſin; and, conſequently, he could take none of it: 

but the word, by the conſent of the inward man of 
the Virgin, was made fleſh.*” This doctrine gave 
great offence to the learned divines that fat in 
judgment upon this incorrigible heretic : they deli- 
vered the woman over to the flames for her de- 
ſtructive belief. Edward, however, was not ren- 
dered deaf to the voice of nature within him; his 
tender years, and humane ternper, made him revolt 
at ſuch proccedings, and he refuſed to ſign the 
warrant for her executionf. Cranmer hereupon 
reaſoned with the king on the neceſſity of making 
this woinan a public example. He maintained, 

that there was a great diffèrence between errors in 
other points of divinity, and thoſe which were in 
direct contradiction to the Apoſtle's Creed: theſe 
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latter being impieties againſt God, which the 1 
being God's vicegerent, was bound to repreſs : 
like manner as inferior magiſtrates were required 
to puniſh offences againſt the king's perſon. The 
young monarch, overcome by importunity, at laſt 
ſubmitted, though with tears in his eyes; telling 
Cranmer, wh. it he ſigned the paper, that if any 
wrong was done, the guilt ſhould lie on his head, 
as the adviſer of it. the primate, after making a 
new effort to reclaim the woman from her errors, 
and finding her not to be moved by his arguments, 
at laſt committed her to the flames. Some time 
after a Dutchman, called Van Paris, accuſed of 
arianiſm, was condemned to the ſame puniſhment. 
He ſuffered with an aſtoniſhing degree of forti- 
tude“. 
Ihc divided councils that weakened the minority 
of Edward VI. led Henry II. who then reigned in 
France, a prince of great ſpirit, and eager to embark 
in ſornt active enterprize, to attempt to wreſt from 
the Engliſh thoſe places which they till held in 
that kingdom. His firſt act of hoſtility was againſt 
Boulogne, which Henry VIII. had conquered. Un- 
der pretence of adding to the magnificence of his en- 
rance into Paris, and of the queen's coronation, he 
drew a conſiderable body of forces into the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, and into Picardy; then de- 
arting ſaddenly from his capital, he came to Ab- 
berille where his forces rendezvouſed, and pro- 
ceeded, by haſty marches, to Boulogne, he at- 
tacked, and carried ſome of the forts. But the rains 
which fell ; in great abundance, during the autumn, 
and a peſtilential diſtemper, which broke out 
among his troops, cut off all proſpect of reducing 
the city itſelf, ſo that he retired to Paris, leaving 
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the command of the army to Gaſper de Coligny, 
lord of Chatillon, fo famous afterwards by the ap- 
pellation of adiniral Coligny, with orders to form 
the ſiege early in the ſpring. The active diſpoſition 
of this general led him to make ſeveral attempts 
againſt the place during the winter; but they all 
prove d unſucceſsful. 

The French likewiſe attempted to reduce the 
Iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey ; on the firſt of which 
they made a deſcent, with two thouſand land-forces, 
aſſiſted by a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, com- 
manded by Strozzi. The Engliſh court being ap- 
prized of theſe deſigns, ſent a ſmall ſquadron, un- 
der the command. of commodore Win: er, and 

about eight hundred men, on board ſome tranſports, 
to the relief of theſe iſlands. At his arrival he 
found the ports blocked up, and that he was reduced 
to the hard alternative, either of attacking the 
French under every diſadvantage of ground and 
numbers, or of returning home without attempting 
the buſineſs on which ke was ſent. Undiſmayed at 
the dangers which threatened him, he reſolved, at 
all events, to attempt the relief of the place, and 
conducted himſelf with ſuch courage and kill, that 
he totally routed the French forces: ſlew near a 
thouſand, and drove the reſt of them on board 
ſome ſmall craft, in which they reached the 
continent: but all the French ſhips of force 
which went on this expedition, were burnt to 
the water- edge. This diſgraceful defeat fo mor- 
tified the French nation, that (if the Engliſh 
writers may be credited,) they forbad the mention 
01 any particulars concerning it, under pain of 
_death*; and Mr. Campbell is of opinion, that 
uch a report is well founded, as no traces of this 
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expedition are to be found in any French hiſto- 
rian“. 

The protector finding his reſources for carrying 
on the war very inadequate to the expences of it, 
propoſed to the regency and ny a peace with 
France. His enemies made uſe of this poſture of 
affairs to his ruin. The fomenter of this oppoſi- 
tion to the meaſures of the duke of Somerſet, was 
Dudley earl of Warwick, who gained over the body 
of the nobility to his intereſt; whilſt the populace 
adhered hitherto to the protector, who had ever ap- 
proved hiunſelf their patron and friend. But the 
height of power to which that nobleman had riſen, 
had fo far dazzled his mind, as to make him negli- 
gent of preſerving that popularity which he had 
gained; and farther to injure the credit with the 
people, the catholic party were his declared ene- 
mies, and took every opportunity of decrying his 
conduct. The attainder and execution of his bro- 
ther lord Seymour, was generally di{rclifhed ; and 
the obloquy of that meaſure lit on him: and far- 
ther cauſes of diſguſt had ariſen, which operated 
powerfully among "the lower orders of the people. 
He was then building a moſt magnificent palace in 
the Strand, for the crecting of which, the pariſh 
church of St. Mary, and the houſes of three biſhops 
were pulled down. The duke alſo attempted to 
pull down the church of St. Margaret's, Weſt- 
minſter, and to make uſe of the materials in erect- 
ing his own building; but the people, inccnſed at 
ſuch a ſacril: -ge, roſe in 2 body, and protected the 
ſacred walls from the violence that aſſailed them. 
Not intimidated, however, by this oppoſition, he 
levelled a 9 in St. Paul's church-yard; alſo a 
cloitter, a charnel houſe belonging to it; all 
which, tog ner with a church of St. John of Jerv- 
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ſalem, were profaned, for the purpoſe of raiſing his 
palace. What rendered the matter more odious to 
the people, was, that the tombs, and other monu- 
ments of the dead were defaced; and the bones 
being carried away, were buried in unconſecrate 
ground“. | 

The enemies of the duke of Somerſet daily 
ſtrengthened themſelves by ſome freth acceſſion ; 
till, at length, the council informed the public, by 
proclamation, of their actions and intentions: they 
wrote to the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth to the 
fame purpoſe ; and they made an addreſs to the king, 
in which they charged the protector with having 
aſſumed to himſelf the whole authority of govern- 
ment; and, with a high hand, oppoling the opi- 
nions of the regency and council: they, therefore, 
begged to be admitted into the royal confidence, 
and that Somerſet, and his dependents, might be 
diſmiſſed. This remonſtrance met with a fa- 
vourable reception. Somerſet was fent to the 
Tower, with ſome of his friends and partizans ; 
among whom was Cecil, whom we ſhall find here- 
after a very diſtinguiſhed character; and articles 
of indictment were ſoon after exhibited againſt the 
dukeft. | - 

The earl of Warwick now ſtepped into the place 
which Somerſet before had occupied. He took 
care, very early, to expreſs his intentions of ſup- 
porting the reformation ; and he threw ſuch diſcou- 
ragements on the earl of Southampton, who ſtood 
at the head of the Romaniſts, and whom he conſi- 
dered as a dangerous rival, that that high ſpirited 
nobieman retired from the council, and ſoon after 
died of vexation and diſappointment. The other 
counſellors, who had concurred in this change of 
adminiſtration, were rewarded by honours and 
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promotions. Ruſſel was created earl of Bedford; 

the marquis of Northampton obtained the office of 
great chamberlain; and lord Wentworth, beſides the 
office of chamberlain of the houſehold, gained two 
large manors, Stepney and Hackney, which were 
diſmembered from the ſee of London. A council 
of regency was formed, without regard to the ap- 
pointments made in the will of Henry VIII.“ 

A parliament was next called, to give a ſanction 
to the meaſures which had been taken. Somerſet, 
grown abject by his loſs of power, had confeſſed, on 
his knees, before the council, every charge brought 

ainſt him in the indictment ; and attributed the 
initances of miſconduct alledged againſt him, to 
his own folly, indiſcretion, and rathneſs, not to 
any malignity of intention. This ample confeſſion 
he ſubſcribed, and the council laid it before the 
parliament : that aſſembly, which had ſhewn itſelf 
ever ready to acquieſce in any adminiſtration which 
was eſtabliſhed, aer ſending a committee to ex- 
amine the duke, and obtain, from his own mouth, 
an acknowledgment of the authenticity of the pa- 
per, paſſed a vote, by which they deprived him of 
all offices, and fined him two thouſand pounds a 

ear in land. Lord St. John was created treaſurer 
1n his place, and Warwick earl marſhal. The pro- 
ſecution aga'init the duke Was carried no farther ; his 
fine was remitted by the king; and he obtained his 
enlargement from the i ower. The earl of Warwick, 
thinking that his rival was now ſufficiemly humbled ; 
his influence likewiſe being much leſſened by his 
late fpiritlels and ſubmiſſive behaviour, re-admitted 
him into the council, and even agreed to an alliance 
between the two familics, by the marriage of his 
own ſon, lord Dudley, with the lady Jane Scymour, 
the dukc's daughter. 
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No ſooner had the new miniſtry taken the reins 
of government, than they found themſelves in- 
volved in the ſame difficulties that had embarraſſed 
the protector. The wars with France and Scotland 
could not be ſupported by an exhauſted exchequer; 
and were now acknowledged not to have any ob- 
ject, which even the greateſt and moſt uninterrupted 
ſucceſs could obtain; as the Scots had ſent away 
their qucen, and had therefore put it out of their 
power to effect her marriage with Edward, ſhould 
a change of politics even incline them to ſuch an 
alliance. The project of peace, entertained by 
Somerſet, had ſerved his enemies as a pretext for 
clamovr againſt his adminiſtration ; but theſe very 
men, when inveſted with the executive power, 
found it expedient to adopt the plan of conduct 
which they had before decried. A negotiation for 
that purpoſe was therefore ſet on ſoot; at which the 
French king abſolutely refuſed to pay two millions 
of crowns, Which his predeceſſor had acknowledged 
to be due to the crown of England, as arrears of 
penſions; declaring, that he never would conſent 
to become tributary to any prince. To qualify 
this refuſal, he agreed to pay four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns for the reſtitution of Boulogne“. In 
this treaty the Scots were included ; and, for the 
management thereof, Edward lord Clinton, who 
had been governor of the territory now yielded to 
France, vas created lord high admiral- for life, 
and had large grants made him of lands from the 
kingf. | | 
It appears, that the firſt mention made of iron 
bullets is in an acquittance for delivery of the ar- 
tillery and ammunition of Boulogne. Stone bul- 
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lets were conſtantly made uſe of before this time» 
and remained in uſe, partially, long after“. 

In the year 1551, the privileges and immunities 
which had been enjoyed by the German merchants 
of the Steel-yard, in London, almoſt for time im- 
memorial, were revoked by the king and council. 
The cities of Antwerp and Hamburgh poſſeſſed the 
principal commerce of the northern and middle 
parts of Europe; and their factors, at the Stee!= 
yard, ſet what prices they pleaſed on their imports 
and exports ; and having the command of all the 
markets in England, and great wealth, conſiſting 
in their joint ſtock, whoever attempted to oppoſe 
this body, was ſure to draw down ruin on his own 
head. Theſe Hanſeatics were likewiſe charged with 
much rapacity and unfair dezling, whereby the re- 
venue was defrauded; and as the foreign com- 
merce of England now became more diffuſed, ſuch 
practices could be no longer tolerated : this de- 
ſtructive monopoly was, therefore, reſtricted within 
more reaſonable limits. 

Several remonſtrances were made againſt this in- 
novation, by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other Hanie- 
Towns; but the council perſevered in their reſolu— 
tion, and the good effects of it ſoon became vilible 
to the nation. The Engliſh merchants, by their 
very ſituation as natives, had advantages above fo- 
reigners, in the purchaſe of cloth, wool, and other 
commodities; though theſe advantages had not 
hitherto been ſufficient to rouſe their induſtry, or 
engage them to become rivals to this opulent 
company: but when aliens' duty was alike impoſed 
upon all foreigners indiſcriminately, the Engliſh 
were tempted to enter into commerce; and a ſpi- 
rit of induſtry began to appear in the kingdomF, 
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In the ſame year a commercial treaty was entered 
into with Guſtavus Ericion, king of Sweden ; by 
which it was ſtipulated, that if he ſent bullion into 
England, he ſhould be privileged to export from 
thence Engliſh commodities, duty free: but it 
ſeems to. have been a condition on which this im- 
munity was granted, that he ſhould carry out his 
bullion to no other country, or ſtate; but that 
England ſhould be, excluſively, ſupplied with it. 
If the king of Sweden ſent ozimus, ſteel, copper, 
&c. he ſhould pay no other cuſtoms for Engliſh 
commodities, than thoſe which were exacted of the 
natives of England. Farther, if he ſent any other 
kind of merchandize, his ſubjects ſhould have free 
liberty to diſpoſe thereof, paying the cuſtoms le- 
vied on ſtrangers“. 

The bullion. ſent over by Sweden, though it 
could not be in great quantities, was ſufficient to 
employ the mint. Good ſpecie was coined; and 
much of the baſe metal, formerly iſſued, was re- 
called. A circumſtance which tended greatly to- 
the advancement of commerceF. 

In this Rate of affairs, the ambition. of Warwick 
grew more inſatiable in proportion as it was grati- 
tied, He. procured himſelf to be created duke of 
Northumberland; and obtained a grant of all thoſe- 
ample poſſeſſions in the north of England, which 
had heretofore been annexed to the title of earl, of 
Northumberland, and, at that time, veſted in the 
crown. Intoxicated with power, he, at length, 
reſolved upon ſacrificing the fallen Somerſet. The- 
alliance, which had been contracted between the 
two families, had produced no cordial union, and: 
only enabled Northumberland to compaſs, with 
more certainty, the deſtruction of his rival. He 
{ſecretly gained many of the friends and retainers. 
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of the duke, whilſt he irritated that unhappy no- 
bleman by menaces and infults. Somerler felt, 
very ſtrongly, the wretchedneſs of his ſituation ; 
and would frequently, in the bitterneſs of his heart, 
utter invectives, and even threats, againſt the au- 
thor of his ſufferings. His treacherous confidents 
reported to the duke of Northumberland, every 
machination of the deluded Somerſet; and even 
revealed the ſchemes which they themſelves had firſt 
fuggeſted. Every thing being now ripe for his 
deſtruction, he was ſuddenly apprehended, and 
committed a cloſe priſoner to the Tower; ſoon 
after which he was brought to his trial, condemned 
and executed“. In all theſe ſtruggles for power, the 
young king, by reaſon of his tender age, was merely 
paſſive; he was only made the inſtrument of the re- 
fentment and ambition of the condemning miniſters, 
as either happened to prevail; and at one time ſigned 
the order for execution on this fide, at another time 
on that; but ever with great reluctance, and teſ- 
tifying a perfect abhorrence of ſeverity and blood- 
ſhed. 

After the peace with France, a friendly inter- 
eourſe took place between the courts, which excited 
the jealouſies of the emperor, who was ever ready 
to foment the miſunderſtandings, which were aps 
to break out between the two nations. Piratical 
depredations committed by ſome Flemiſh ſhips on 
the Engliſh merchant-men, not being puniſhed 
the emperor, others were encouraged to the like 
acts of violence; ſoon after, ſome private adventurers 
from the ports of France, adopted the like lawleſs 
courſe. A repreſentation of thele proceedings be- 
ing laid before the king of England, by the mer- 
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chants who were aggrieved, a ſquadron of four men 
of war, and two ſmall veſſels, was appointed to 
protect the navigation of the narrow ſeas; the 
command of which was given to Henry Dudley ; 
but this force was not effectual to accompliſh the 
deſign on which it was ſent: the French continued 
their piracies, making captures of ſeveral Engliſh 
ſhips; till, at length, it appeared, that the loſſes 
ſuſtained by the merchants, during the ſpace of 
twenty months, amounted to fifty thouſand Cds, 
The Engliſh miniſter, at the court of France, was 
thereupon directed to make warm remonſtrances 
on this head; but no redreſs could be obtained: ſo 
that affairs wore an inimical aſpect at the time of 
the king's death, which happened on the 6th of 
July, 1553. 

The premature end of this amiable young mo- 
narch, excited many violent ſuſpicions againſt the. 
duke of Northumberland. The ſtrong affection 
which the nation entertained for their king, and the 
general diſlike in which the Dudleys were held, 
occafioned it to be remarked, that Edward had, 
every moment, declined in health, from the time 
that lord Robert Dudley, a younger ſon of the duke, 


had been placed about his perſon, in quality of 


gentleman of the bedchamber. As the king's dii- 
order increaſed, the duke of Northumberland re- 
moved all, except his own emiſſaries, from about 
his perſon: he then prevailed on Edward, when the 
powers of his mind were debilitated by diſeaſe, to 
make a will, in conformity to the example of his 
father Henry VIII. by which he excluded his ſiſters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, from the crown, and be- 
gueathed it to his couſin, the lady Jane Grey, the 


ducheſs of Suffolk's daughter, then only ſixteen 


years of age, and who had married the lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, the fourth ſon of the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, 
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thumberland. After the executing of this ſettle- 
ment, the king grew worle very rapidly; his phy- 
ſicians were diſmiſſed by Northumberland's advice, 
and by an order of council; and he was put into the 
hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook, in a 
little time, to reſtore him to his former ſtate of 
health. After the uſe of her medicines, all the bad 
ſymptoms increaſed to the moſt violent degree : he 
felt a difficulty of ſpeech and breathing ; his pulſe 
failed, his legs ſwelled, his colour became lid; 
and many other ſymptoms appeared of his ap- 
proaching end f. 

Edward is celebrated, by our hiſtorians, for the 
beauty of his perſon, the engaging ſweetneſs of his 
diſpoſition, his attachment to equity and juſtice, 
and the extent of his knowledge, which rendered him 
an object of tender affection to his people, and 
filled them with the flattering hopes, that his reign 
would be rendered illuſtrious by his virtues. His 
death was, therefore, felt as a public misfortune. 
This prince's capacity and application to ſtudy were 
ſo extraordinary, that at the time of his death, he 
underſtood the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spaniſh languages; was verſed in the ſciences of 
natural philoſophy, logic, and muſic; and was 
maſter of all the theological diſputes, with which 
the minds of men, in that age, were agitated. 
He kept a book, in which he wrote the characters 
of the chief men of the nation; taking notice 
of their manner of life, and their religious prin- 
ciples. He underſtood fortification, and deſigned 
well: he was alfo wel! e weigere, with all the har- 
bours and ports in his dominions, and with thoſe 
of Scotland and France, with the depth of water, 
and the way of entering them. - He had ſtudied 
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the buſineſs of the mint, with the exchange and 
value of money; and had acquired ſuch knowledge 
in foreign affairs, that the ambaſſadors, who were 
ſent into England, publiſhed very extraordinary 
things of him in all the courts of Europe. To aſſiſt 
his memory, he took notes of every thing he heard 
worth notice, which he wrote firſt in Greek characters, 
that they might be unintelligible to thoſe about him; 
and afterwards copied out fair in his journal. This 
zournal, written with his own hand, is in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, and was tranſcribed by biſhop Burnet, who 


publiſhed it in the ſecond volume of his Hittory of 
the Reformation, 


Before we diſmiſs this period, it will be proper to 
fay ſomething concerning Sebaſtian Cabot, who has 
been already named in the voyage which was under- 
taken by his father, John Cabot, in the year 1497 ; 
and likewiſe for a voyage which he himſelf undertook 
in the reign of Henry VIII. in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Port, or Pert“, then vice-admiral of Eng- 
land; but in the latter enterprize nothing of conſe- 
quence was effected. Soon after this, Sebaitian Cabot 
went over to Spain, and entered into the ſervice of the 
moſt catholic king, who appointed him his pilot- 
major, or chief- pilot. In the year 1525 he lailed 
from Spain, with a deſign to follow the track which 
Magelhaen had marked out, to the Eaſt-Indies, 
through the ſtraits that interſect the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of America, and acroſs the South-vea : 
but arriving at the Brazils, he proceeded up the 
river of Plate; giving names to ſeveral places, as 
well as to ſome rivers, which he met with in his 
progreſs, quite up to the extenſive country called 
Paraguay. He returned to Spain in 1531 F. 


% See page 227, and 287. + Herera, Vol. III. decad. III. 
Churchill's Voyages, Vol. I. Introduction. 
Cabot; 
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Cabot, ſome few years after this voyage to South- 
America, quitted the ſervice of Spain, and return— 
ing * England, ſettled at Briſtol, the place of his 
birth. | 

In the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. 
he was introduced to the duke of Somerſet, who 
ſhewed him particular favour, and recommended 
him to the young king, who highly reliſhed 
the converſation of this voyager. Edward him- 
ſelf, notwithſtanding his tender years, is faid 
to have been an adept in the ſtudies to which 
Cabot had applied himſelf. It is not ſurprizing, 
therefore, that, with ſuch a prince, Cabot ſhould 
be in high eſteem; or that a new office ſhould be 
created, for the purpoſe of inveſting him with a 
ſalary equivalent to that which he had enjoyed in 
Spair. Accordingly, the annual ſum of one hundred 
and ſixty-ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four- 
pence was granted him, by letters-patent, dated 6th 
January, 1549*. Thenceforward he continued 
highly in the king's favour, and was conſulted in 
all matters -relating to trade; particularly in the 
great caule of the merchants of the Steel-yard, in 
1551, of which we have already given an account. 
In May 15 52, the king granted a licence, with let- 
ters of ſafe conduct, to ſuch perſons as ſhouid 
einbark on board three ſhips, to be employed for 
the diſcovery of a paſſage, by the north, to the 
Eaſt-Indies. Sebaſtian Cabot was, at that time, 
governor of the company of Mcrchant-adventurers ; 
by his advice this enterprize was, undertaken ; 
and, by his intcreſt at court, the above licence was 
obtainedF. 

Sebaſtian Cabot is ſuppoſed by Mr. Carapbell to 
have died about the year 1556, in the beginning of 


* Rymer's Fæd. Vol. XV. p. 181. + Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 274 
256, 
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which year he was very active in the affairs of a com- 


any of merchants trading to Ruſſia, iince ſtyled the 
Nach Company after wich time no farther men- 
tion is made of him by any writer“. He was un- 
queſtionably one of the moſt extraordinary men of 
the age in which he lived; and, by his capacity 
and induſtry, contributed greatly to the ſervice of 
mankind in general, and of this kipgdom particu- 
larly. He was the firſt who took notice of the va- 
riation of the compaſs, a diſcovery of fignal uſe 
in navigation, and concerning which the learned 


have buſied themſclves in enquiries ever ſincef. 


To return to the attempt made to diſcover 
a north-eaſt paſſage, towards the latter end of 
the reign of Edward VI. Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby was appointed to the command of this 
enterprize, and failed with three ſhips, which 
ended very unfortunately z many of thofe on board, 
as well as the commander, being frozen to death, 
in latitude 72 degrees. A better fate, however, at- 
tended one of the three ſhips, Which was com- 
manded by Richard Chancellor; fur paſting the 
North Cape to the eaſtward, he fell into the Bay of 
St. Nicho'as, or the White-Sea, on the Ruſſjan 
coaſt, being the firſt European ſhip that ever 
vilited thoſe paris. He landed at the abbey of 
St. Nicholas, near Archangel; and, whilſt he con- 
tinued here, obtained an audience of the czar John 
Baſilowitz, who very readily promoted the views of 
the Engliſh, in eſt: bli ing a trade with Ruſha. 
Nor was it tlie only advantage derived from this 
abort've attempt to find out a nortli- eaſt paſſage to 
China; ſor it pointed out to the Engliſh, the way 


_ * Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I. p. 356. F Stowe's 
Annals, p. 811. 
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to the whale-fiſhery at Spitſdergen, which was ſoon 
after undertaken; and in this voyage the coalt of 
. Greenland was firit diſcovered. 

At the ſame time we find from Hakluyt, three 
ſhips from Portſmouth, trading for gold along the 
coaſt of Guinea ; but only one returned home from 
the voyage. Afterwards the Engliſh made ſeveral 
Voyages to Guinea, and brought home, from thence, 
great quantities of gold-duſt, ard elephant's teeth; 
notwithſtanding which, until the negro trade was 
found eſſential for the cultivation of the Weſt-India 
Iſlands, (how unwarrantable ſoever it may be 
deemed by many in a moral view) no conſiderable 
trade to that coaſt could have been long carried on 
with much advantage, as the country produces few 
articles for commerce, and ſtands in little need of 
the produce of other nations. 


Rr 
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CHAP; IV. 


The Reign of Queen Mary — Attempt of the Duke of 
Northumberland 1% place his Daughter-in-law, 
Lady Jane Gray, on the Throne — Execution of the 


Duke, and afterwards of Lady Jane Gray Mar- 


riage of Queen Mary with Philip of e ripe 
Behaviour of Lord Effingham, Lord High Admiral, to 
the Spaniſh Admiral — War with France and Scot- 
land—Calais ſurrenders to the Duke of Guiſe— 
An Engliſh Squadron protetts the Spaniards, at 

 Gravelines—De/igns againſt Breſt, under Lord 
Clinton—Embaſſy from the Czar of Muſcovy— 
Naval Power of England during the Reign of 
Queen Mary. | 


Otwithſtanding the opportunity which the 
long diſorder of Edward the Sixth had given 
the duke of Northumberland to maturate his project 
of governing the kingdom, in the name of his 
daughter-in-law, yet he found it neceſſary to con- 
ceal the king's death for two days, hoping to get 


the two. princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth into his 


power ; but in this deſign he failed. The duke 
then ſent for the lord-mayor of London, and di- 
rected him to bring with him (ix aldermen, fix mer- 
chants of the ſtaple, and as many of the merchant- 
adventurers; and theſe were the firſt that were ac- 
guainted with the king's death, and the manner in 
which he had bequeathed the crown. Theſe were 
enjoined ſecrecy for two days more; and then to 
proclaim lady Jane, queen of England. From this 
circumſtance it appears, that the merchants and ci- 
tizens of London were held in high eſtimation in 
thoſe days“. 

This lady, whom a cruel deſtiny compelled to 
wear a tranſient crown, poſſeſſed an amiable perſon, 
an engaging temper, and a moſt accompliſhed mind. 

* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I. p. 360, 
Being 
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Being of the ſame age with the late king, ſhe had 
been educated with him, and was well acquainred 


with the Roman and Greek languages, as well as 


the modern tongues. She had ſpent moſt of her 
time in ſtudy, and ſhewed great indifference to the 
uſual amuſements of her ſex and ſtation. Roger 
Aſcham, the lady Elizabeth's tutor, one day paying 
her a viſit, found her reading Plato, while the reſt 
of the family were engaged in a party of hunting 
in the Park; and on his expreſſing his admiration at 
the ſingularity of her choice, ſhe obſerved, that 
Plato afforded her more real pleaſure, than others 
could reap from all their gaiety and ſport. While 
her mind poſſeſſed this fondneſs for literature, 
and the elegant arts, and her heart glowed with 
tenderneſs for her huſband, who deſerved her af- 
fection, ſhe was inſenſible of the flattering allure- 
ments of ambition ; and being ſhocked ar the idea 
of poſſeſling the crown, refuſed to accept of it; 
pleaded the preferable title of the two princeſſes ; 
expreſſed her dread of the conſequences attending 
ſo dangerons an enterprize; and begged to be al- 
lowed to remain in the private ſtation in which ſhe 
was born. At laſt, overcome by the entreaties and 
perſuaſions of her father, and of ber father in-law, 
and, above all, of her huſband, the was prevailed 
on to relinquiſh her own judgment, and ſubmit to 
their will. As it had been long uſual for the kings 
of England to pals ſome days, after their acceſſion, 
in the Tower, Northumberland immediately con- 
veyed her thither ; and all the counſellors were ob- 
liged to attend her to that fortreſs; by which means 
the duke made them, in ſome meaſure, his prifon- 
ers. The council immediately gave orders to pro- 
chim Jane, queen, throughout the kingdom ; bur 
theſe orders were obeyed only in London and its 


neighbourhood ; and the people heard the procla- 


mation without exprefling the lcaft applauſe. 
| Among 
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Among the precautions taken by the duke to 
ſecure the crown to his party, one of the principal 
was, to ſend a ſquadron of ſix ſhips to lie before 
the port of Yarmouth, to prevent the princeſs 
Mary, who was preparing to aſſert her right to the 
ſucceſſion, from eſcaping out of the kingdom. But 
this force no ſooner appeared on their ſtation, than 
it was prevailed on to declare in favour of queen 
Mary, who was then in Suffolk. At the ſame time 
the warden of the Cinque-Ports proclaimed. the 
queen in Kent; and on the 19th of July, only nine 
Cays after the proclamation of lady Jane, queen 
Mary was proclaimed at London, and lady Jane 
became a priſoner in the very place where, juſt be- 
fore, ſhe had kept her court. Every thing concur- 
ring to counteract the traiterous deſigns of Nor- 
thumberland, who on finding his projets impracti- 
cable, haſtened to make profeſſions of his allegiance 
to the new queen. 


MARY's firſt acts of power preſaged nothing of 
that cruelty which, in the iſſue, ſtigmatized this 
ſhort reign. She gave a ſolemn promiſe to the 


men of Suffolk, who firſt declared in her favour, 


that the concerns of religion ſhould remain in the 
ſituation in which ſhe found them; and ſhe was no 
ſooner arrived in Londen, than ſhe releaſed the 
duke of Norfolk, who had remained in confinement 
during her brother's reign. The duke of Northum- 
berland alone was marked out as the object of royal 
vengeance; and ſuch are the viciſiitudes incident 
to human affairs, that the duke of Norfolk, who 
owed his long confinement to this peer, was ap- 
pointed to preſide upon his trial. He was found 
guilty, notwithſtanding the able manner in which 
he managed his defence; and, ſhortly after, cloſed 
his life on the block: that centric point where al- 
molt all the wild rovipgs of mad ambition were 
: finally 
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finally terminated, during a turbulent period of a 
century and a half. Not one of the many execu- 
tions which took place in thoſe times of fierceneſs 
and barbarity, ſeems more conſonant to the prin- 
ciples of diſtribute juſtice, than that of this arch- 
traitor; who having riſen, by the favour of his 
prince, to a diſtinguiſhed height of greatneſs, 
trampled on every principle of honour and huma- 
nity, which ſtrongly oppoſed the farther progreſs 
of his ambition; and, at length, aſpired, virtually, 
to poſſeſs the throne of England itſelf, to the ex- 
cluſion of the branch of the royal family, to which 
he owed every thing that he poſeſſed. Lady Jane 
Gray, and her huſband lord Dudley, were both 
found guilty, but no puniſhment was inflicted on 
them. 

Queen Mary was ſtrongly bigotted to the poniſh 
ſuperſtitions: having been bred up in reſtraint, ſhe 
was referved and gloomy : even, during the life of 
her father, ſhe had reſolutely adhered to her ſenti— 
ments and her ceremonies, and refuſed to conform 
to the new inſtitutions which Henry VIII. had pro- 
mulgated : her zeal had rendered her cruel; and 
ſhe was not only blindly attached to her religious 
opinions, but even to the popiſh clergy who main- 


tained them ; and theſe deſtructive propenſities ſoon 


diſcovered themſelves by ker conduct. 

1 he parliament, which was foon aſſembled, de- 
clared the queen to be legitimate, ratified the mar- 
riage of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Arragon, 
and annulled the divorce pronounced by Cranmer : 
but in this act no mention is made of the pope's 
authority, as any ground of the marriage. The 
next important national concern was, a ſuitable 
match for the queen; and, in the choice of a huſ- 
band, Mary had turned her eye towards the em- 

zror's family, from whichs her mother was de- 
fende, and which had afforded her countenance 


and 
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and protection during her own diſtreſſes. Charles V. 
had no ſooner heard of the death of Fdward, and 
of the acceſſion of his kinſwoman Mary to the 
crown of England, than he formed the deſign of 
acquiring that kingdom for his family. His ſon 
Philip was a widower, and eleven years younger 
than the queen: yet he imagined that this objection 
would be overlco!:ed, and there was no reaſon to 
deſpair of her {ill having a numerous iſſue. Charles 
immediately ſent to inform Mary of his intentions. 
She, being pleaſed with fo powerful an alliance, 
and glad © unite herſelf more cloſely to her mo- 
ther's family, to which ſhe was always ſtrongly at- 
tached, willingly embraced the propoſal. Nor- 
folk, Arundell, and Paget, adviſed her to conſent ; 
and Gardiner, who was both prime miniſter and 
chancellor, finding how Mary's inclinations lay, 
ſeconded theſe propoſals. He, at the ſame time, 


repreſented, both to her and the emperor, the ne- 


ceſſity of putting a ſtop to the perſecution of the 
proteſtants, till the completion of the marriage ; 
which, being once over, would give authority to the 
queen's meaſures, and afterwards enable her tg 
proceed in the work: and obſerved, that it was 
firſt neceſſary to reconcile the Engliſh to the mar- 


riage, by rendering the conditions favourable to 


them, and ſuch as would enſure their independency, 
and the enjoyment of their ancient rights and pri- 
vileges. 

Charles aſſented to theſe reaſons, and ſtrove to 
temper Mary's zeal, by repreſenting the neceſſity 
of proceeding gradually in the great work of con- 
verting the nation. Mean while the negotiation for 
the marriage proceeded apace : but Mary's inten- 
tions of eſpouſing Philip becoming generally known 
to the nation, the commons were alarmed at hear- 
ing that ſhe was reſolved to contract a foreign al- 


lance, and therefore ſent a committee to remonſtrate 
againtt 
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againſt it in the ſtrongeſt terms. Upon which ſhe 
diſſolved the parliament. | 

The queen being determined on marrying Phi- 
lip, prince of Spain, in oppoſition to the general 
voice of her people, commodore Winter was ſent, 
with a ſtrong ſquadron, to bring over the ambaſſa- 
dors ſent by Charles V. to conclude the match: on 
his arrival at Oſtend, the emperor ſent him a very 
fine gold chain, which, at his return to England, 
he ſhewed to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, a wealthy 
merchant of London, who, after fixing his eyes on 
it for ſome time, ſaid, © for this gold chain you 
have ſold your country.” For which expreſſion 
they were both tricd for their lives.* It was 'the 
coming of theſe ambaſſadors which induced Sir 
Thomas Wyat to take up arms, and begin a rebel- 
lion, which firſt endangered the queen's ſatety, and, 
in the end, brought him to the block. The duke 
of Suffolk, father of lady Jane, had endeavoured 
to foment this inſurrection, but without ſucceſs ; 
he alſo was taken priſoner, and deſtined for the 
common ſlaughter ; but what chiefly excited the 
public compaſſion was, the execution of lady Jane 
Gray, and her huſband lord Guilford Dudley. 

When the articles of marriage were finally ad- 
juſted, the queen cauſed a fleet, of twenty-eight 
ſail, to be equipped, the command of which ſhe 
gave to the lord William Howard, whom ſhe had 
created baron of Ffingham, allo lord high admiral z 
and on this occaſion conſtituted lentenant- general, 
and commander in chief of her army. He was ſent 
to ſea under colour of guarding the coaſt, but 
really to eſcort prince Philip, who entered the nar- 
row ſeas, with a Spaniſh fleet of one hundred and 
ſixty fail ; his admiral cartying the Spaniſh flag in 
his main-rop. The Engliſh admiral was fo highly 


| This trial is preſerved in Hclingſhead, 
Vol. I, 81 offended 
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offended at this conduct, that he fired a ſhot, and 
obliged the Spaniard to take down his colours, before 
he would make his compliments to the prince“. 
A noble inſtance of ſpirit, which well deſerves to 
be commemorated ! 

The enemies of the ſtate being now ſuppreſſed, 
the theatre was opened for the pretended enemies 
to religion. The queen was freed from all appre- 
henſions of inſurrection, and therefore began by 
aſſembling a corrupt parhament, which was to 
countenance her future cruclties. The nobility, 
whoſe only religion ſeemed to be that of the prince 
who governed, were eaſily gained over, and the 
houT®of commons ſcemed patlive to all the queen's 
meaſures}. We have already deſcribed the firſt 
riſe of the reformation in England, and the means 
by which it advanced, until it received royal pro- 
tection in the reign of Edward VI. We are happy 
that the plan of our work does not require us ta 
relate all the inhuman butcheries that defiled the 


reign of this bigotted queen: enough has been ſaid 


to give our readers an idea of the great revolution 
which was effected in England, by the deliverance 
of the nation from the darkneſ of ſuperſtition, and 
the bondage of implicit belief; to ſay more on 
the ſubject would be digreſſing wo widely from our 

lan. | | 

The queen had not been two years married be- 
fore an event took place, which greatly changed 
the face of affairs in Europe, and in which Eng- 
land was particularly intereſted. The hiſtory of 
every country furniſhes us with many inſtances of 
{ubjects aſpiring to be ſovereigns: and ſuch is the 
faſcination of a crown, that to acquire it men will 
deſperately ſtake their fortunes and their lives; but 
for a ſovereign, inheriting, by birth, a rich and 


Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 233. + Goldſmith, 
cxtenſive 
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extenſive kingdom; and ſurpaſſing, in greatneſs, 
every other Europe 'an potentate, voluntarily to re- 
fign all his dignities, and to reduce himſelf to the 
condition of a ſubject, is a phenomenon in the 
operations of the human mind, and almoſt peculiar 
to the emperor Charles V. This prince, whole 
reſtleſs deſire of power had frequently ſpread the 
flames of war over Europe, at length became dif- 
guſted with the pomp and ſplendour of royalty, 
and reſolved to ſeek from tranquillity and a private 
retreat, that happineſs which he had fought in vain, 
amidit the tumults of war, and the reſtleſs projects 
of ambition. On the 25th of October, 1555, he 
ſummoned the fates of the Netherlands, and, ſeat- 
ing himſelf, for the laſt time, on the throne, in— 
formed his ſubjects of the reaſons of his refignation, 
abſolved them from their oaths of allegiance; and 
after devolving his authority on Philip, told him, 
that his paternal tenderneſs made him weep, when 
he reflected on the burden he laid upon him, 
and that the great and only duty of a prince, was 
to ſtudy the happineſs of his people. He obſerved, 

chat his vain ſcheme of extending his empire, hat 
been the ſource of endless oppoſition, and diſap- 
pointment; that this had fruſtrated the ſole end of 
government; and that the felicity of the nations 
committed to his care, was an object, which, if 
ſteadily purſued, could alone convey a ſolid and 
laſting ſatisfaction. 

The emperor, a few months after, reigned his 
other dominions to Philip, and ſailing to Spain, 
retired into the monaſtery of St. Juſt; which, being 
ſeated in a happy climate, and amidit the oreatelt 
beauties of nature, he had choſen for his Tetreat. 
He was, however, ſoon ſenſible of the ingratitude 
of Philip his fon, who was negligent 1 in paying the 
ſmall penſion he had reſcrved for himſelf; and this 
gave him a ſenſible concern. He, however, pur. 
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ſued his reſolution with inflexible conſtancy ; and, 
in this retreat, even reſtrained his curioſity from 
enquiring into the tranſactions of the world he had 
abandoned. Fie employed his leiſure in examining 
the controverſies in divinity, which he had hitherto 
only conſidered in a political light; and in imi- 
tating the works of the moſt famous artiſts in me- 
chanics; of which he had always been a great ad- 
mirer and encourager. Having amuſed himſelf 
with the conſtruction of clocks and watches, he 
thence remarked the impracticability of what had 


fo much engaged his attention during his reign ; 


and how impoſſible it was, that he who could never 
frame two machines that would go exactly alike, 
could ever be able to make all mankind agree in 
the ſame opinions. The emperor ſurvived his re- 
treat about two years. 

By the marriage treaty between Philip and Mary, 
it was ſtipulated, that the queen's dominions ſhould 
not be led to engage in any war, particularly with 
the crovn of France, on account of any differences 
that might ariſe between the court of Spain and 
any other power. Notwithſtanding which, when 
a rupture between Philip of Spain and Henry II. 
of France, took place in 1557, England was pre- 
ſently involved in the quarrel, The queen and her 
council were prevailed upon ſo far io forget the 
intereſts of England, as to enter into a war both 
with Scotland and France. To chect this, king 


f Philip came to England, and reſided there ſome 


time. From thence he proceeded to Flanders, and 
marched a conſiderable army into Bretagne, where 
he was joined by the earl of Pembroke, at the head 
of ten thouſand veteran troops, who diſtinguiſhed 
himfeif greatly in the decilive battle that was fought 
with the French before the town of St, Quintin *. 


* 7th July, 1557. 
After 
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After that ſignal victory, he ae 4 contributed 
to the taking of the town by ſtorm *. But whilſt 
the Engliſh arms were thus acquiring honour 
abroad, the country was expoſed to the inroads of 
the *cots from the borders ; whilſt the trade of the 
kingdom luitered coniiderably from the ſwarm of 
Ry which iſſued from the different ports of 
cotiand, and committed great ravages in the 
northern ſeas. To revenge theſe inſults, Sir John 
Clare, vice-admiral of England, was ſent with 
twelve ſail of ſhips, to thoſe parts; but makin 

a deſcent on one of the Orkneys, he was defeated, 

and ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs: on retreating 
to his ſhips, the boat which he was on board of 
overſet, and himſelf, with ſeveral others, were 
drowned. 

The ſucceeding winter proved fatal to the Eng- 
liſh poſſeſſions in France; thoſe fmall remains of 
the great conqueſts which her Edwards and Henrys 
had made. The duke of Guiſe, who, at this time, 
governed France, was at the head of an army in 
Italy when the French were routed in the battle 
of St. Quintin; but immediarely on that event, 
he marched his troops into the heart of France, to 
obſtruct the expected progreſs of Philip's victorious 
army. The campaign being at length cloſed, this 
vigilant and able general refolved to attempt, in 
the depth of winter, an enterprize which France, 
in her greateſt proſperity, had always conſidered as 
impracticable. Calais was, in that age, eſteemed 
an impregnable fortreſs; but Coligny had ob- 
ſerved, that being ſurrounded with marihes, which 
were impaſſable in winter, except over a dyke, 
guarded by the caſtles of St. Agatha and New- 
nambridge, and Engliſh had been lately accul- 


* Mezeray, Tom. IV. p. 710. P. Danicl Hiſt. de Mil. de France, 
Tom, VIII. p. 210. 
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tomed, at the end of autumn, to diſmiſs a great 
part of the garriſon, and to reſtore them in "the 
ſpring; and had actually formed the deſign of making 
a ſodden attack on Calais from this circumſtance. 
having cauſed the place to be ſecretly viewed by ſome 
engineers. The plan of the enterprize being 
found among his papers, ſerved, notwithſtanding 
his being made priſoner at the taking of St. Quin- 
tin, to ſuggeſt the undertaking, and to direct the 
duke of Guiſe in conducting it. 

Different bodies of troops having, on various 
pretences, marched towards the frontiers, were ſud- 
denly afiembled, and formed an army, at the 
head of which Guiſe, marched towards Calais. 
Many French ſhips being, at the ſame time, ordered 
into the channel, under the pretence of cruizing on 
the Engliſh, formed a fleet, which attacked the 
fortifications by ſca. Three thouſand arquebuſiers 
attacked St. Agatha; and, notwithſtanding the gar- 
riſon made a vigorous defence, ſoon obliged it 
to abandon that fortreſs, and retreat to Newnam- 
bridge, the ſiege of which was immediately under- 
taken; and, at the ſame time, the fleet battered the 
Riſbank, a fortreſi which guarded the entrance of 
the harbour. Lord W entworth, the governor of 
Calais, who was a brave officer, finding that the 
greateſt part of his weak garriſon was incloſed in 
the caſtle of Newnambridge and the Riſbank, 
ordered them to capitulate, and to join him in Ca- 
lais, which he was unable to defend without their 
aſſiſtance. The garriſon of Newnambridge was 10 
happy as to ſucceed ; ; bur that of the Riſbank being 
1nable to obtain ſuch favourable conditions, was 
jorced to ſurrender at difcretion. 

Colais being now blockaded both by ſea and land, 


** dube of Guiſe, to prevent any accident, in- 


ſtantiy attacked the place, and planted his ba rteries 
again 
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againſt the caſtle, where he made a large breach: 
then directing Andelot, Coligny's brother, to drain 
the foſſee, he gave orders for an aſſault, and made 
a lodgment in the caſtle. The following night, 
Wentworth attempted to recover this poſt; bur 
having loſt, in a furious attack, two hundred men, 
he found his garriſon fo weak, that he was forced 
to capitulate. Ham and Guiſnes were taken ſoon 
after; and thus the duke of Guile, within eight 
days, during the depth of winter, obtained the 
poſſeſſion of Calais, which coſt Edward III. a ſiege 
of eleven months, though at the head of a nume- 
rous army, which had, juſt before, obtained the 
glorious victory of Creſſy. The Engliſh had pol- 
teſſed this town above two hundred years; and as 
it afiorded them an eaſy entrance into France, it 
was conſidered as a very important poſſeſſion to the, 
crown of England. The joy of the French was 
extreme; while the Engliſh, thus bereaved of this 
laſt poſſeſſion on the continent, murmured lovdly 
againſt the queen and her council, who after en- 
gaging, för the ſake of foreign intereſts, in a fruit- 
leſs war, had thus expoſed the nation to diſgrace ; 
and the Scots, prompted by French councils, be- 
ginning to move on the borders, they were under the 
neceſſity of attending to their defence at home, rather 
than to the thoughts of recovering foreign poſſeſſions. 

Whether the poſſeſſion of Calais was really bene- 
ficial to England, was a point which the nation, at 
that time, was in too great a ferment coolly to dil- 
cuſs ; but it does not appear that, in the next reign, 
the queen, or her miniſters, conſidered it of vaſt im- 
portance, as the reſtitution of it ſcems rather to have 
been inliſted on to gratify the humour of the nation, 
than from any conviction which government had of 
its utility. 

The war continued to be carried on with great 
vigour between the French and Spaniards; the 
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recovery of Calais had reſtored the affairs of France, 
and the campaign of 1558 opened very ſucceſsfully 
for that nation. Fluſhed with ſucceſs, the French 
army attacked count Egmont, the Spaniſh genera], 
near Gravelines, but were received with great 
ſpirit: Whilſt the action continued, an Engliſh 
ſquadron then cruiſing in the narrow ſeas, bore down 
to the ſhore, and bringing their guns to bear upon 
the left wing of the French, did ſuch dreadful ex- 
ecution, as preſentiy decided the fortune of the 
day. Two hundred of the enemy fled to the Eng- 
liſh ſhips for quarter“. This was a very deciſive 
ftroke in favour of Philip. 

The queen hereupon ordered a conſiderable na- 
val armament to be drawn together, with an intent 
to make a deſcent on the coait of France, under the 
command of lord Clinton, lord high admiral. 
Much time was loſt before this fleet got to fea ; but 
in the month of July it reached the coaſt of Lower 
Bretagne. Seven thouſand land-forces were diſem- 
barked, which reduced the town of Conquer, and 
then re-embarked, and the fleet fat fait to return to 
England ; but being joined by a ſquadron of thirty 
fail of Spaniſh ſhips, the admiral was induced to 
attempt the town of Breſt, When he arrived 
the ſecond time on that coaſt, he found the whole 
country under arms, and the deſign thereby ren- 
dered impracticable f. This was the laſt naval 
enterprize during the reign of queen Mary. 

Philip had, from the firſt, treated the queen with 
the moſt mortifying coldneſs; her extreme detire 
of having iſſue, had made her fondly give credit 
to any appearance of pregnancy; and before ſhe 
had been a twelvemonth married, ſo ſtrong was 
the belief of this fact, that notifications thereof 
were formally given in to foreign courts : orders 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I. p. 369. + Daniel 
H:it. de France, Tom. VII. p. 233 | 
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were iſſued to give public thanks to heaven for the 
expected event, and great rejoicings were made. 
Notwithſtanding which, the body of the nation 
remained ſomewhat incredulous; and men were 
| perſuaded, that the queen laboured under infirmi- 
ties, which rendered her incapable of having chil- 
dren. Her infant proved only the commencement 
of a droply, which the difordered ftate of her 
health had brought upon her. Her huſband, at 
length, neither pleaſed with his conſort nor with 
the nation, quitted England, to purſue his own 
ſchemes in Flanders. The loſs of Calais, and the 
diſappointment with regard to the queen's preg- 
nancy, excited bitter murmurs among the people. 
The proteſtanrs now exerted their influence, in ex- 
poling the weakneſs of the government, and the 
cruelty of the council, The houſe of commons, 
that had commonly been a mere eccho to the voice 
of majeſty, now teilified diſſatisfaction, and refuſed 
to grant a ſubſidy, though Mary condeſcended to 
lay the bad ſtate of her affairs before them. One 
of the members for the city of London made a 
long ſpeech in the houſe on this occalion, wherein 
he fully and freely laid open the national griev- 
ances; affirming, among other things, that the city 
of London was then worth leſs, by three hundred 
thouſand pounds, than at the death of king Ed- 
ward VIX. Eyery reflection now tormented the 
ueen: the conſciouſneſs of being hated by her 
ſubjects, the proſpect of Elizabeth's ſucceſſion; 
apprehenſions of the danger to which the catholic 
religion ſtood expoſed; dejection for the loſs of 
Calais; which, ſhe ſaid,, would be found written 
on her heart after her death; and, above all, anxiety 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I. p. 371. 
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for the abſence of her huſband, who, ſhe knew, 

intended ſooh to ſettle 1n Spain, during the re- 

mainder of his life; all theſe melancholy reflec- 

tions preyed upon her mind, and threw her into a 

lingering fever; of which ſhe died, after a ſhort 

reign of five years four months and eleven days, 
aged forty- two years ® 


The cataſtrophe which befel Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, was not ſufficient to damp the ſpirit of 
diſcovery which now began to break forth. In 
1556 captain Stephen Burrough, in the ſervice of 
the Ruſſia company, ſailed Ne towards 
Nova-Zembla, in hopes of finding an entrance into 
the great river Oby, in the 1 artarian-Sea; but he 
was unable to paſs the Straits of Weygats, on the 
ſouthern coaſt of Nova Zembla, from the immenſe 
quantities of ice that obſtructed that northern naviga- 
tion, and was therefore obliged to return unſucceſs- 
fully. 

We have rey ſeen, that a paſſage to Archangel 
had been diſcovered by the Engliſh during the 
laſt reign; in conſequence of which, a beneficial 
trade was eſtabliſhed with Muſcovy A ſolemn 
embaſſy was ſent by the czar io queen Mary; 
but on their paſſage, the ambaſſadors were ſhip- 
wrecked on the coaft of Scotland : being hoſpitably 
entertained there, they proceeded on their journey, 
and were received in London with great pomp f. 
This ſeems to have been the firſt intercourſe which 
that empire had with any of the weſtern potentates 
of Europe. 


During this reign, the naval power of England 


* Hume's Hiſtory of Engiand, Vol. IV. p. 445. + Holling- 
ſlicad, * 732. [ 
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was ſo inconſiderable, that fourteen thouſand pounds 
being ordered to be applied to the fleet, both for 
repairing and victualling it, it was computed, that 
ten thouſand pounds a year would afterwards anſwer 
all neceſſary charges“ 

In this reign we find the firſt general law with 
regard to highw 'ays, which were appointed to be 
repaired by pariſh duty, all over England F. 


* Burnet, Vol. III. p. 259. J 2d and zd Philip and Mary, cap. 8. 
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Provinces— Deſigns of Philip II. of Spain Mary 
Queen of Scots Her Marriage with Darnley 
Birth of Prince James of Scotland Queen Mary 
takes refuge in England lier Trial a Execution 
— Charter granted to the Turkey Company — Vey- 
age of Sir Humphry Gilbert een Elizabeth 
refuſes the Sovereignty of the Low Countries —Ca- 
vendiſh's Voyage round the World —Expeditions 
againſt Spain Fleet of England commanded by 
Lord Effingham to oppoſe the Spaniſh Armada 
Effect of Fire Ships on the Spanith Fleet—The 
final Ruin of the Armada by Storms —Eftabliſh- 
ment of the Chej? at Chatham—Vigo ſacked by 
Siz Francis Drake—Revenue from the Cuſtoms 
— Aunual Expence of the Navy—Fleet of Pri- 
vateers fitted out by the Eerl of C 1 to At- 
tack the Azores—Gallant ConduF of Sir Richard 
Grenville Fit Lage from England to the 
Faſt Indies Sir Martin Frobiſher ſenl againſt 
Breſt—S:7 Francis Drake '/-nt againſt the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies—dS8'r Andrew Shirley attacks Ja- 
maica—Expedition againſt Cadiz — ir Richard 

Hawkins di/covers Faikland's Hands, and enters 
tbe South Sea—Sir Walter Ralei; vh's Voyage of 
Diſcovery—Stipulated Payments from the States 
of Holland 720 Elizabeth Powerful Fleet under 
the Earl of Eſſex - bale Fiſhery eftebliſhed— 
German Merchants of the Steel Yard ſent out of 
the Kingdom — Death of Cecil Lord Burleigh 
and of Philip II. — Ireland reduced — Oppreſſive 
Monopolies ear by Queen Elizabeth — Her 
Death and Character. 


E have hitherto ſeen England, like the 
element that ſurrounds it, ever unſettled 
and ftormy. At length, the genius of the people 
prevalled over all oppoſition, and England was now 


about to make its own happineſs, and to ſet man- 


kind 
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kind an example of induſtry, commerce, freedom, 
learning, opulence, and power“. 

Elizabeth was unanimouſly declared queen on the 
death of her ſiſter Mary. From her very child- 
hood ſhe had been ſamiliar with adverſity; and as 
her proſpe& of mounting the throne of England 
had ever been extremely doubtful and obſcure, until 
her ſiſter's ſtate of health precluded all probability of 
her bringing an heir to poſſeſs it, the ſeaſon of youth. 
was employed in the acquiſition of uſeful knowledge, 
inſtead of being waſted amidſt the idle pageantry, 
and ſeducing adulation, which commonly © beter 
thoſe who are born to inherit a kingdom. She had 
long been the object of Mary's utter averſion, both 
on account of her adherence to the proteſtant re- 
ligion, and as being preſumptive heir to the crown. 
It was even feared that the might attempt to wreſt 
it from her ſiſter during her life; but it was un— 
queſtionably certain, that the would, if ever ſhe 
came to it, entirely innovate that religion which 
Mary had been ſo zealous to eſtabliſh. 1 he biſhops, 
who had ſhed a deluge of blood, to bring the 
kingdom back to the church of Rome, conſidered 
the deſtruction of the princeſs Elizabeth as ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the completion of their 
purpoſe. They repreſented to queen Mary, that 
her deſtroying meaner heretics availed nothing, 
whilſt the patroneſs of hereſy was permitted to live: 
that it was to no purpoſe to lop off the branches 
of the tree, whilſt its body was ſuffered to remain. 
Mary was convinced of the force of theſe reaſons, 
and cauſed her ſiſter to be confined as a priſoner, 
waiting only for ſome favourable pretext to deſtroy 
her. Her own death prevented the perpetration of 
her premeditated cruelty, and Elizabeth was taken 
from a priſon to be placed upon a throne. 
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The kingdom was in a moſt diſtreſſed condition 
at the acceſſion of this queen. It was engaged in 
a foreign war, to further the views of an inſatiable 
monarch, and from whence no national bene- 
fit could be derived. At home the people were 
divided and diſtracted about their religious and 
civil concerns. Thoſe of the reformed religion 
had been lately expoſed to the flames; and the Ro- 
maniſts notwithſtanding, ſaw very clearly, the male- 
adminiſtration of that government to which they 
adhered, becauſe it foſtered their religious tenets. 
There was not a power in Europe to which the 
Engliſh might turn for ſupport and aſſiſtance ; and 
with Scotland, an open war was then waging : 
immediately on the queen's death, Mary Stuart, 
queen of Scotland, aſſumed the title of queen 
of England, and laid claim to the crown. The ex- 
chequer of England was exhauſted; moſt of the 
forts and caſtles in the kingdom were gone to decay : 
at ſea the Englith had loſt much of their reputation, 
and a heavy dejection had overſpread all ranks of 
people. 

Elizabeth was twenty five gers of age when ſhe 
aſcended the throne. She as endowed by nature 
with quick parts, which had been improved by a 
learned and judicious education; and what contri— 
buted very effentially to ſtrengthen the hands of 
government, ſhe had the prepoſſeſſions of the peo- 
ple ſtrongly in her favour. The firſt a& of the 
queen's government was, afterting her indepen- 
dence. An order of council was iſſued, in the 

reamble to which it was recited, that the diſtreſſes 
of the kingdom were chieſiy owing to the influence 
of foreign councils in the preceding reign, and 
therefore the queen thought fit ro declare, that ſhe 
was a free princeſs, and deterrnined to act as ſuch, 
without any farther application to Spain, than the 
concerns 
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concerns of her people required“. The queen 
then iſſued orders to her vice admiral Malyn, to 
draw together a fleet of ſhips, with which to cruiſe 
on the narrow ſeas; and for preventing all perſons 
from paſſing out of the realm, or entering into it, 
without a licenſe being obtained : in which ſervice 
he was very aſſiduousf. Every meafure was taken, 
at the ſame time, that might ſecure the nation from 
foreign invaſion, or internal commotion. 

Both houſes of parliament were diſpoſed to gratify 
the queen, in every particular which ſhe ſhould re- 
quire. They began the ſeſſion with an unanimous 
declaration, that «© queen Elizabeth was, and ought 
to be, as well by the word of God, as by the com- 
mon atd ſtatute laws of the realm, the lawful, un- 
doubted, and true heir of the crown, lawfully de- 
ſcended from the royal blood, according to the or- 
der of ſucceſſion, ſettled in the 35th, Henry VIII.“ 
This act of recognition was, probably, dictated 
by the queen herſelf, and her miniſtry; and the 
ſhewed her magnanimity, as well as moderation, in 
the terms which ſhe employed on this occaſion. 
She adopted not Mary's practice in declaring the 
validity of her mother's marriage, or in expreſsly 
repealing the act formerly made againſt her own 
legitimacy : ſhe knew that this attempt muſt be 
attended with reflections on her father's memory, 
and on the birth of her deceaſed fiiter; and as all 
the world was ſenſible, that Henry's divorce- from 
Ann Boleyn was, merely the effect of his uſual vi- 
olence and caprice, ſhe ſcorned to found her title 
on any act of an aſſembly, which had too much 

roſtituted its authority by its former variable, 
ſervile, and iniquitous deciſions. Satisfied, there- 
fore, in the general opinion entertained with regard 
to this fact, which appeared the more undoubted, 


2 8 Leer y, Tit. c. 10, + Strype's Annals, Vol. I. p. 6. 
{3 ſt Eliz. cap. 3- 
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the leſs anxiety ſhe diſcovered in fortifying it by 
votes and enquiries, ſhe took poſſeſſion of the 


throne, both as her birthright, and as enſured to 


her by former acts of parliament : and ſhe never 
appeared anxious to diſtinguiſh their titles“. 

Queen Elizabeth wes thoroughly attached to the 
proteſtant cauſe, which, by this time, had gained 
ſuch footing among the people, as to have acquired 
the aſcendency over tne adherents to popery. The 
11} uſe the papiſts had made of their power in the 
Jaft reign, had totally undone their cauſe. A re- 
ligion marked with cruelty, tyranny, and perſecu- 
tion, was not a religion for the people of Eng- 
Iandf. With the concurrence of the parliament 
the reformation was again introduced, and the op- 
polition which was made to theſe religious eſta- 
bliſhments, was but weak. Of nine thouſand four 
hundred beneficed clergymen, the whole number 
in the kingdom, only fourteen biſhops, twelve 
archdeacons, fifteen heads of colleges, and about 
etghty of the parochial clergy, choſe to quit their 

referments, rather than their belief. Thus Eng- 
land changed its eſtabliſhed religion four times 
in as many reigns. Strange, ſays 2 foreign writer, 
that a people who are ſo reſolute, ſhould be guilty 
of fo much inconſtancy! Jhat the ſame people 
who, one day, publicly burnt heretics, ſhould, the 
next, not only think them guiltleſs, but conform 
to their opinions. 

A peace with France ſoon followed : whilit 
it was negotiating, Philip uſed his utmoſt ef- 
forts to make the reſtitution of Calais an article 
in the treaty : every conſhderation of honour re- 
quired him to make good to England the loſs ſhe 
dad tuſtained in a war entered into merely on his 


account: but what may be ſuppoſed from the 


* Hame's H ſt. of England, Vol. V. p. 18. ＋ Goldſmith. 
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general character of this prince, to have weighed 
with him more ſtrongly, was, his intereſt being el- 
ſe tially concerned in diſpoſſeſſing France of a barrier 
to the Low Countries. Beſides thele motives, another 
cogent one ſubſiſted: he entertained hopes of eſ- 
pouling Elizabeth; and until the change of religion 
in England ſhut out his proſpect of ſuch an alliance, 
he was thereby urged to make the ſurrender of Ca- 
lais the eſſential condition of a peace. After Eli- 
zabeth had openly declared herſelf the patroneſs 
of the proteſtant cauſe, though all his own terms 
with France were ſettled, he yet ſeemed willing to 
continue the war till the queen ſhould obtain 
ſatisfaction : but this apparent regard for Eng- 
land, was dictated by a hope of ſecuring that 
court in the intereſt of Spain, and engaging her 
farther aſſiſtance againſt Henry of France. Elizabeth, 
however, underſtood the true intereſt of her king- 
dom too well to be longer embroiled in foreign wars. 
She ſeverely felr the conſequences of the great debts 
contracted by her father, brother, and ſiſter; ſhe 
ſaw the diſorders which had been introduced into 
every part of the adminiſtration ; the inveteracy of 
religious diſputation, which had ſoured the minds 
of the people; and ſhe was convinced, that no» 
thing but wiſdom, patriotiſm, and tranquillity, 

could impart ſoundneſs and vigour to this debili- 
tated country. As ſhe was well convinced of the 
real motives which made Philip adhere to her 
intereſts to the apparent neglect of his own, ſhe 
directed her miniſters to conclude a peace with 
France, without the intervention of the king of 
Spain. She well knew the value which Henry pur 
upon Calais, and choſe rather to ſuſtain its Joſs, 
than to attempt its recovery by rendering herſelf 
ſubſervient to the views of Philip. The monarchs 
of France and England therefore agreed, that Calais 
Vo. I. Uu mould 
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ſhould be reſtored at the end of eight years; other- 
wiſe, five hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid 
by France, and the right of poſſeſſing it ſhould re- 
main in England: for the due payment of which 
ſum, if it ſhould be forfeited, ſeven or eight foreign 
merchants became bound, and hoſtages were delivered 
by the French king, for the due ſurrender of the 
place. All men of penetration clearly ſaw, that theſe 
ſtipulatlions were but a colourable pretence for 
abandoning Calais, A peace with Scotland ſoon 
followed that with France. 

This treaty, however, was far from removing 
the apprehenſions of the queen, with regard to the 
views of the French ccurt. The dauphin, and his 
conſort, openly aſſumed the arms as well as 
title of fovereigns of England; and it plainly 
appeared, that the king of France intended, on 
the firſt opportunity, to diſpute the legitimacy of 
Elizabeth, and her title to the crown. Henry, the 
French king, dying, the dauphin ſucceeded to the 
throne of France, under the name of Francis II. 
Elizabeth, therefore, conſidered him and his queen 
as her mortal enemies. The ſuppreſſion of the 
reformed religion, which had now obtained a foot- 
ing in Scotland, was a favourite object with the 
court of France; and to effect this, conſiderable 
bodies of troops were ſent over into that kingdom. 
Theſe proceedings ſo alarmed the nobility of Scot- 
land, that many of them had unmediate recourſe 
to arms ; and not finding their own ſtrength ſuffi- 
cient, applied for protection to queen Elizabeth, 
who, foreſeeing the conſequences of luifering the 
French to fix in Scotland, determined to ſupply 
the inſurgents there with aſſiſtance, both by fea and 
land. Admiral Winter commanded the fleet which 
ſailed to the frith of Forth, and blocked up the 
town of Leith by ſea; whilſt the army of the 
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Scotch lords, and the Engliſh auxiliaries under 
lord Grey, beſieged it by land, and Ppreſently ob- 
liged the French garriſon that defended it, to ſur— 
render, thereby entirely fruſtrating the ſchemes of 
France. A treaty was preſently after ſigned at 
Edinburgh; by which it was {tpulated, that the 
French ſhould immediately evacuate Scotland, that 
the king and queen of France and Scotland ſhould; 
thenceforth, abſtain from bearing the arms of Eng- 
land, or aſſuming the title of ſovereigns of that 
kinga om; and that farther ſatisfaction for the in- 
jury already done in that particular, aue be 
granted Elizabeth. in order to haſten the execu- 
tion of this important treaty, the queen of Englaod 
ſent ſhips, by which the French forces wete trant- 
ported into their own country]. 

From the very beginning of her reign, Eliza— 
beth had paid great attention to her navy : ſhe 
cauſed a ſurvey thereof to be made, and the cauſes 
of its decay to be ſtrictly enquired into; and as a 
rneans of its reſtoration, ſhe iſſued orders ſor pre- 
ſerving timber fit for the purpoſe of ſhip-building. 
So attentive was ſhe to the augmentation of her 
navy, that preſently the moſt formidable fleet was 
formed that England ever beheld. She conſide— 
ravly increaſed the pay of her naval officers and 
ſeamen ; for the fecurity of her fleet, which gene- 
rally lay i in the Medway, ſhe built a ftrong fortreſs, 
called Upnore-Caſtle; ihe directed many pieces of 
braſs cannon to be caſt, and er.couras Zed the imak- 
ing gunpowder in England, hh had, till that 
ine, been imported, on very difadvania geous 
terms: the countenance fhewn to all 1 8 of arti— 
ficers drew over foreigners ikiled in the arts con— 
ducive to navigation; by the pains ken by the 
queen iu maritime affairs, a tpirit of emulation 
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was excited among her ſubjects, who began to 
exert themſelves in repairing the ports throughout 
the kingdom; building veſſels of all dimenſions, par- 
ticularly ſtout and large ſhips, fit for war as well 
as commerce. By ſuch meaſures, ſays Camden, 
foreigners ſtyled her the reſtorer of naval glory, 

and queen of the Northern Seas. Elizabeth,“ 

ſays the abbe RaynalF, © impatient of contradic- 
tion, but knowing, and deſirous of doing, what 
was right, at once deſpotic and popular, with the 
advantages of a good underſtanding, and of being 
properly obeyed, availed herſelf of that ſermenta- 
tion of people's minds, which was as prevalent 
throughout all her dominions, as it was through the 
reſt of Furope; and while it produced, in "other 
ftates, nothing but polemical diſputations, civil 
commotions, or foreign wars, in England it gave 
rite to a lively emulation for commerce, and the 
advancement of navigation.“ 

This great monarch had already Þ made ſome 
progreſs in diſcharging thoſe heavy debts which 
were due from the crown; ſhe alſo regulated the 
coin, which had been much debaſed by her pre- 
dcceſſors. 

The commerce from the ports of the province 
of Holland, belore its revolt from Spain, was very 
confiderable; Guiccizrdin relates, that the Hol- 
landers brought annually from Denmark, Eaftland, 
Livonia, and eat fxty thouſand laſts of grain, 
chiefly rye: that the ſingle province of Holland 
alone had eight hundred ihips, from two hundred 
to ſcven hundre a tons burden, beſides above {ix 
hundred buſſces for fiſhing. So that, for the great- 
neſs of its commerce, Amſterdam was even then 
next to Antwerp, of all the towns in the Nether- 
lands. The lame author ſpeaks very fully to the 
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vaſt commerce carried on between England and the 
Netherlands at this time ; and adds, that the mer- 
chants of both ſtates had fallen into a way of in- 
turing their merchandize from loſſes at ſea, by a 
joint contribution; which is probably the firſt in- 
ſtance to be met with of infurance of ſhips, and 
their cargoes, from the dangers of the ſea. 

The attention paid to the manufactures of Eng- 
land, and the impediments thrown in the way of 
{uch branches of trade as interfered with the whole- 
{ume plan of policy then adopted, occalioned a 
great alarm throughout the Netherlands, The 
Flemings had long profited by the negligence and 
falſe politics which had blinded the eyes of the 
Engliſh to their natural advantages. Out of re- 
ſentment of the reſtrictions thrown on the trade to 
the Netherlands, Philip 11. of Spain, prohibited 
all his ſubjects from trading with the Engliſh at 
Embden, thinking thereby to compel qucen Eliza- 
beth to renounce the meaſures which ſhe had 
adopted; but the firmneſs with which ſhe adhered 
to her purpoſes, baffled all oppoſition ; and the 
intereſt of the Netherlands called ſo loudly for a 
re- eſtabliſhment of a good underſtanding with Eng- 
land, that the haughty Spaniard found it neceſſary 
to revoke all his prohibitions, and invite the Eng— 
liſh to a renewal of their commerce with his ſub— 


A mine of pure copper was, about this time, 
diſcovered in the county of Cumberland. At the 
ſame time was found great plenty of the ſtone 
called lapis calaminaris, fo neceſſary for turning 
copper into braſs. Grain was, at this time, per- 
mitted to be exported, which lerved greatly to het 
the induſtry of the yeomanry : grounds were there- 
upon broken up which before had lain unculti— 
vated. But this permiſhion was ſoon after eiae 
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The firſt voyage made from England to the coaſt 
of Guinea, for the purchaſe of ſlaves, of which any 
traces now remain, was undertaken in the year 
x 562, by Mr. John Hawkins, with three ſhips. 
He procured three hundred negroes, which he car- 
ried to Hilpaniola, and there exchanging them for 
the productions of the iſland, retur ned to E ngland 
the next year; having ma de a very advantageous 
voyage. 

In October 1564, he ſailed! from Plymouth, in a 
Mip of ſeven hundered tons, accompanied by three 
55 veſſels, on another voyage to the Guinea 
coaſt, and thence to the Spanith Weſt-Indies, where 
he traded to great advantage; and after viſiting the 

ort of the Havanna, returned to England through 
the gulph of Florida, in September 1565, bringing 
with him a large cargo of very rich commodities®. 
Sir William Monſon. informs us, that one of the 
ſhips which went this 1 with (now) Sir John 
Hawkins, was called the Jeſus, and was built at 
Lubeck; that it was the laſt foreign built ſhip pur- 
chaſed by the queen, and was catt away in the 
port of St. John Ulloa, in New Spain, in the next 
voyage, in Re 

he civil diſſentions in the kingdom of France, 
which gave 5 at court a pretence for oppreſſing 
t hole of the reformed religion, 8 they called 
hugonots, produced, in the year 1562, very deſtruc- 
tive conſequences. A general 85 5 of rapine and 
confuſion having ſpread itfelf through the inhabi- 
tants of that country, and the greatelt crimes Meets 
ing with impunity, ſuch as dwelt on the ſea-coait, 
who were chiefly hugonots, , fitted out ihips to annoy 
their enemies; upon which the court party did the 
Ike; ſo that, at laſt, pyracies were frequent, and 
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the Engliſh trade ſuffered thereby ſo conſiderably, 
that the queen was at length compelled to interpoſe. 
The prince of Conde, who was a chief ſupport of the 
French proteſtants, finding Philip had formed an 
alliance with the princes of Guile, for the protec- 
tion of the ancient faith, and the ſuppreſſion of 
hereſy, implored the protection of Elizabeth, who 
alone was able to tupport him and his caule, againſt 
ſuch powerful advertaries. The greater part of the 
province of Normandy was poſſe lied by the hugo- 
nots, and Conde offered to put Havre-de- R 
then called New! haven, into the hands of the En 
liſp, on condition, that, together with three chow 
ſand men, for the gar riſon of that place, the queen 
ſhould likewiſe ſend over three thouſand more, to 
defend Lieppe and Rouen; and ſhould furniſh the 
prince with a ſupply of one hundred thouſand 
crowns *. Due Mey, carl of Warwick, eldeſt ſon of 
the late duke of Northum tberiand, took poſſeſſion of 
the town; and immediately a ſwarm of privateers 
ſſued from that port, which greatly annoyed the 
French trade, and was no more than a retallation 
on the court of France, for having granted the ſame 
Iicence to French ſhips againſt the Engliſh, im- 
mediately on the latter poſſeſling themſelves of 
Newhaven. 

The conteſts concerning religion, which had diſ- 
treſſed and weakened the kin: zdom of France, without 
giving eicher fide a decided alcendancy over the other, 
having alice wearied both, they at length agreed 
upon an ayjuilment of their differences: a tolera- 
tion, under certain reſtrictions, was granted to the 
proteſtants; a general amneſty was publiſhed; and 
Condé was reinſtated in his offices and governments. 
By the agreement between Elizabeth and that prince, 
neither party was at liberty to conclude a peace 
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without the conſent of the other. But ſuch re- 
ſtriction was diſregardel by the French infurgents : 
they, however, procured a clauſe in favour of the 
queen of England, by which the queen-regent of 
France agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould be paid her 
charges, as well as the money advanced to the prince 
of Conde, upon her relinquiſhing Newhaven; and 
that Calais ſhould be reſtored to her, at the time 


ſpecified in the former treaty *: but the Engliſh 


court preferred their preſent poſſeſſion in Nor— 
mandy, which commanded the entrance of the 
Seine, and was admirably ſuited for commercial 
purpoſes, as well as for the annoyance of the 
French, to the terms which had been made for its 
ſurrender: the governor was, therefore, directed 
to put the place in a good ſtate of defence; whilſt 
Montmorency, conſtable of France, commanded 
an army deſtined to lay ſiege to it; the queen- 
regent, and the young king, Charles IX. were pre- 
ſent in the camp; even the prince of Conde joined 
the king's forces, and gave countenance to this en— 
terprize f. 

The earl of Warwick was at the head of a gar- 
riſon of ſix thouſand men, beſides teven hundred 
pioneers. The reduction of Newhaven was, there- 
fore, looked upon as a very uncertain contingency, 
notwithſtanding the great force that was brought 
againſt it; but in the defence of this important 
place, the Engliſh had no opportunity of diſplaying 
that valour and firmneſs which charatteriſe them: 
an epidemical diſtemper raged among the garriſon 
before the ſiege was formed, which being increaſed 
by fatigue and bad diet, (for they were but ill 
ſupplied with proviſions) ſoon made ſuch ravages, 
that one hundred men would ſometimes die of it 
in a day; and there remained not, at laſt, fifteen 


* Forbes's State Papers, Vol. II, p. 79. + Rume®'s Hiſt. of 
England, vol. V. p. 77. 
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hundred men in a condition to do duty. The 
French, meeting with ſuch feeble reſiſtance, carried 
on their attacks ſucceſ: fully ; ; and having made two 
breaches, each of them fixty feet w ide, prepared 
for a general aſſault; which muſt have terminated 
in the laughter of the whole garriſon. Ihe go— 
vernor, who had ſtrongly repreſented to the Eng- 
liſn miniſtry, the necellity of a reinforcement of 
men, and a ſupply of proviſions, without receiving 
either, was reduced to the neceſſity of capitulating 
and Was obliged to march his troops our of the 
town.“ The articles of capitulation were no ſooner 
ſigned, than the high admiral, lord Clinton, who 
had been long detained by contrary winds, ap- 
peared of the harbour, with a reinforcement of 
three thouſand men! but finding the place ſurren— 
dered, he could only take the remains of the gar- 
riſon on board. To increaſe the misfortune; the 
troops brought the peitilential diſcaſe which raged 
among them, into England, where it {wept off great 
multitudes, particularly in the city of London; 
where above twenty thouſand perſons died of it in 
one year. | 

1 his untoward event, plainly occaſioned by the 
remiſſneſs of government at home, thews, that in 
this inſtance, the Engliſh miniſtry had relaxed of 
their uſual ſpirit and activity. 

In the ycar 1367 Sir Thomas Greſham, an emi— 
nent merchant. of ANON, who, in the ſtyle of 
thoſe times, was called the queen's merchant, (be- 
cauſe he had the management of all her remit- 
tances, her money concerns with foreign ſtates, and 
the payment of her armies beyond tea) erected a 
building in London, for the daily reſort of mer— 
chants, for tranſact! ing their concerns with each 


* 28th Julv, 1563. + Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. V. p. 80. 
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other. The queen would not have this place 
called, as in other countries, the Bourſe, but gave 
it the name of the Royal Exchange. Upon its s be- 
ing finiſhed, the came in perſon, and proclaimed 
its name with the heralds at arms. It was burnt 
down in the great conflagration, anno 1666, 
and ſoon rebuilt with much greater ſplendor, as it 
now appears. Before the erecting this building, 
there was a place in Lombard- ſtrect for the mect- 
ing of merchants; but the rapid increaſe of com- 
merce had rendered it much too ſmall for the pur- 
pole. 

The terms fixed by treaty, ſor the reſtitution of 
Calais, expired in 1567 and Elizabeth, after mak- 
ing her demand at the gates of that city, ſent Sir 
Thomas Smith to Paris and that miniſter, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Norris, her reſident 
ambaſſador, enforced her pretenſions. Conferences 
were held on that head, without coming to any 
concluſion ſatisfactory to the English. At length, 
the chancellor De L'Hoſpital told the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors, that though France by an article of 
the treaty in 1556, was obliged to reſtore Calais 
on the expiration of eight years, there was another 
article of the ſame treaty, which now deprived 
Elizabeth of any right that would accrue to her by 
that engagement. That it was ag creed, if the Eng- 
liſh ſhould dw ing the interval, commit hot ilitics 
upon France, they ſhould initantiy forfeit all claim 
to Calais; and the taking poſſeſſion of Newhaven, 
or Havre-de-Grace, by whatever pretences tlla: 
meaſure might be coloured over, was a direct vio- 
lation of the peace between the two nations. If i: 
was urged that the place was not entered by forcc, 
but puͤt into Elizabeth's hands by the governors, 
the reply would be, thoſe governors were rebels, 
and a correipondence with fuch was a flagrant in- 
ſal: on the government. It was farther urged 


that 
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that at the treaty which enſued, upon the expulſion 
of the Engliſh from Normandy, the French mi— 
niſters had abſolutely refuſed to make any mention 
of Calais, and had thereby declared their intention 
to take advantage of the title which had accrued 
to the crown of France: and that, though a general 
clauſe had been inſerted, implying, a reſervation 
of all claims; this conceflion conte not avail the 
Engliſh, who, at that time, poſſeſſed no juſt claim 
to Calais, and had previoully forfeited all right to 
that fortreſs. The queen was not at all ſurprized 
at hearing theſe allegations; and as ſhe knew thar 
the French court intended not, from the firſt, to 
make reſtitution, much leſs after they could jultify 
their refuſal by ſuch plauſible reaſons; ſhe cone 
it better, for the preſent, to acquieſce in the loſs, 
than to purſue a doubtful title by a war, both ex- 
penſive in its proſecution, and dangerous in its 
iſſue.—If the court of France could, on other oc- 
caſions, have urged as ſtrong reaſons for their 
conduct as they did in this inſtance, much blood- 
ſhed would have been prevented on the ſide of each 
nation, 

In the beginning of the ſame year, Sir John 
Hawkins failed to the relief of the French pro- 
teſtants in Rochelle, who were perſecuted contrary 
to the faith of treaty, by the French government, 
and returned to England in the ſummer. In the 
month of October following, he failed from Ply- 
mouth, in the ſame ſhip with which he had be- 


fore gone to the coaſt of Guinea, on a third trading 


voyage thither, with fix ſhips in company. Hav- 
ing procured a large number of ſlaves, he pro- 
ceeded to Spaniſh "America, there to diſpoſe of 
them. The governor of Rio de la Hacha refuſing 
to trade, Hawkins landed, and took the town, 1a 
which there ſeerns to have been ſome colluſion ; for 
afterwards they traded together in a friendly man- 
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ner, till moſt of the negroes were diſpoſed of*. 
He thence failed to Carthagena, where he diſpoſed 
of the reſt; but in returning home, he was over- 
taken by ſtorms on the coait of Florida, and ob- 
liged to fhelter himſelf in the harbour of St. John 
de Ulloa, in the bottom of the Bay of Mexico. 


The appearance of Engliſh ſhips ſpread an alarm 


through the place, which Sir John Hawkins endea- 
voured to remove, by expreſſing his pacific diſpoſi- 
tion, and that he only wanted to be ſupplied with 
proviſions, for which he was ready to pay. This 
requeit would have been chearfully complied with, 
if the Spaniſh Plate-flcet had not appeared off the 
coaſt; the Engliſh captain, fearful of ſome treachery 
being practiſed, now that ſo large a force was col- 
lected, ſtipulated with the new viceroy, who ar- 
rived in the fieet, that hoſtages ſhould be mutually 
given, for the obſervance of peace on both ſides ; 
and that the fortreſs, with eleven pieces of braſs 
cannon therein, ſhould be yielded up to his crew 
whilſt they continued there; which conditions were, 
at length, conſented to by the Spaniſh governor : 
but three days after this, before they were put in 
force, the Spaniards attacked ſuch of the Engliſh 
as were on ſhore, killed many, and drove the reſt 
back to their ſhips. A furious engagement then 
enſued, and in an hour's time, the admiral of the Spa- 
niards, and another ſhip, were ſuppoſed to be ſunk, 
and their vice admiral to be burat: ſo that the 
Engliſh had little to fear from the enemy's ſhips ; 
but they ſuffered exceedingly from the ordnance 
on ſhore, which ſunk their {mall ſhips, and da- 
maged the maſts and rigging of their larger 
ones. Only two ſhips, the Minion and Judith, 
eſcaped the fury of their enemies: and to in- 
creaſe the miſery of thoſe on board, they were 


, * Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I. p. 454+ c 
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ſeparated in a ſtorm, and did not arrive in Eng- 
land until they had endured extreme perils, from 
the deſigns of the Spaniards, the want of provi- 
ſions, and violent tempeſts“. 

The command of the Judith was given to Francis 
Drake, then only twenty-two years of age, whom 
we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to commemorate. 
In this deſperate action he acquired great honour, 


but loſt his whole ſubſtance. In order, "ot 


to repair his fortunes, in the year 1570, {Engaged 
ſeveral private adventurers to join him, A a kind 
of piratical expedition againſt the Spaniards ; and, 
by their aſſiſtance, he was furniſhed with two 
ſhips, the Dragon and the Swan, with which he 
made his firſt expedition. After which he under- 
took ſeveral voyages to the Spaniſh main : by which 
he both enriched himſelf, and thoſe concerned with 
him. His ſucceſs in theſe expeditions, joined to 
his honourable conduct in diſtributing the profit 
among his partners, gained him a high reputation, 
and the manner in which he employed the wealth 
he had acquired, a ſtill greater; for, fitting out three 
ſtout frigates at his own expence, he failed with 
them to Ireland, where, under Walter earl of Eſſex, 
the father of that nobleman who will be here- 
after ſpoken of, he ſerved as a volunteer, and did 
many brave feats, 

Charles IX. king of France, breathing a ſpirit 
of perſecution againſt ſuch of his ſubjects as ad- 
hered to the tenets of proteſtantiſm, queen Eliza- 
beth by her ambaſſador Norris, very cogently remon- 
ſtrated. According to Camden, in his hiſtory ot 
this reign, ſhe exhorted the king © not to incenſe 
* his good people, the proteſtants, by trying arbi- 
e trary and dangerous experiments; but rather to 


* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 524. b 
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* beware of thoſe bad miniſters, who, by driving 
te out his beſt ſubjects, did but weaken the power 
« of France to ſuch a degree, as to leave it an eaſy 
« prey to thoſe who defired to diſturb it.” But 
theſe conciliatory interpoſitions being diſregarded, 
the queen determined to ſupport the proteſtant 
cauſe, by furniſhing thoſe oppreſſed people with 
money, arms, and ammunition : and by giving every 
encouragement to ſuch as were inclined to ſettle in 
England, ſhe greatly augmented the wealth and po- 
pulouſneſs of her own kingdom. 

The law againſt uſury, or the taking intereſt for 
money, which had paſſed 1n the reign of king Ed- 
ward VI.“ was now repealed, the legiſlature having 
become more enlightened. The mines of America 
had poured into Europe immenſe quantities of bul- 
lion ; ſhipping, commerce, and manufactures, were 
making rapid advances; and the Eaſt-Indies were 
not, as yet, the vortex to ſwallow up the filver of 
Europe. The quantity of ſpecie muſt, of courſe, 
be greatly increaſed, and be more than ſuffcient for 
the purpoſes of commerce, or for the purchaſe of 
lands. Beſides, money now began to be conſidered 
as an improvable poſſeſſion, as much as any ſpecies 
of merchandize, and the reaſonableneſs of im- 

proving it was acknowledged: an act was therefore 
paſſed, reviving that of Henry VIII. for eſtabliſn- 
ing the rate of intereſt at ten pounds per cent. 
er annum. 

Whilſt the ſpirit of the nation was rouſed to un- 
dertake the moſt diſtant and perilous voyages, it 
may be neceſſary to ſhow, with what a high hand 
the queen carried her prerogative, and how much 
freedom of debate in the houſe of commons, was 
reſtrained, by the arbitrary mandates of the ſovereign 


* An, Dom, 1552, | 
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and her council. In the parliament, which was 
held in 1571, a motion was made by one of the 
members, againſt an excluſive patent, granted to 
a company of merchants in Briſtol. On which the 
queen ſent orders to the houſe, by the ſpeaker, com- 
manding it to ſpend little time in motions, and ta 
avoid long ſpeeches.* All the members underitood, 
that her majeſty had been offended, becauſe a mat- 

ter had been moved, which ſeemed to touch her pre- 
rogative. Whereupon a member obſerved, that 
the queen had a prerogative of granting patents; 
that to queſtion the validity of any patent, was to 
invade the royal prerogative ; that all foreign trade 
was entirely ſubjected to the pleaſure of the ſove- 
reign; that even the ſtatute that gave liberty of 
commerce, admitted of all prohibitions from the 
crown ; and that the prince, when he granted an 
excluſive patent, only employed the power veſted 
in him, and prohibited all others from dealing in 
any particular branch of commerce. He quoted 
the clerk of the parliament's book to prove, that 
no man might ſpeak 1n parliament of the ſtatute 
of wills, unleſs the king firſt gave licence: becauſe 
the royal prerogative, in the wards, was thereby 
touched. He ſhewed likewiſe the ſtatutes of Ed- 
ward I. Edward III. and Henry IV. with a ſaving 
of the prerogative. And in the time of Edward VI. 
the protector was applicd to, for his allowance ta 
mention matters of prerogative. Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, an enterprizing navigator, whom we ſhall 
have occaſion ſhortly to ſpeak of, maintained the 
doctrine of prerogative with a {till bolder latitude, 
He endeavoured to prove the motion to be a vain 
device, and perilous to be treated of; ſince it 
tended to the derogation of the prerogative impe- 
rial; which whoever ſhould attempt ſo much as 


3 D'Ewes Journal, p. 159. +ldem, 160. 
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in fancy, could not, he ſaid, be otherwiſe accounted, 
than an open enemy. For what difference is there 
between ſaying, that the queen 1s not to uſe the 
privilege of the crown, and ſaying that ſhe is not 
queen? And though experience has ſhewn ſo much 
clemency in her majeſty, as might, perhaps, make 
ſubjects forget their duty, it is not good to ſport, 
or venture, ſo much with princes. He reminded 
them of the fable of the hare, who, upon the pro- 
clamation, that all horned beaſts ſhould depart the 
court, immediately fled, leſt his ears ſhould be 
conitrued to be horns ; ſeeming, by that apologue, 
to inſinuate, that even thoſe who heard, or per- 
mitted, ſuch dangerous ſpzeches, would not be 
entirely free from danger themſelves. He deſired 
them to beware, leſt, if they meddled farther 
with theſe matters, the queen might look to her 
own power; and finding herſelf able to ſuppreſs 
their challenged liberty, and to exert an arbitrary 
authority, might imitate the example of Louis XI. 
of France, who, as he termed it, delivered the 
crown from wardſhip.+F Though this ſpeech gave 
ſome diſguſt, yet no other reply was made at the 
time, than that Sir Humphrey miſtook the meaning 
of the houſe, and of the member who made the 
motion; as the houſe never had any other pur- 
poſe, than to repreſent their grievances, in due 
and feemly form, unto her majeſty, Bur, in a 
ſubſequent debate, Peter Wentworth, a man of a 
ſuperior free ſpirit, called that ſpeech an inſult on 
the houſe; remarked Sir Humphrey's diſpoſition 
to fawn on and flatter the prince ; compared hinz 
ro the camelion, which can aſſume all colours but 
white; and recommended to the houſe a due care 
ot liberty of ſpeech, and of the privilege of par- 
i:amentf. It appears, upon the whole, that the 
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motion againſt the excluſive patent had no effect. 

Bell, the member who firſt introduced it, was ſent 

for by the council, who ſeverely reprimanded him 

for his temerity. He returned to the houſe, con- 

tinues the ſame author, with ſuch an amazed coun- 

tenance, that all the members, well informed of 
the reaſon, were ſtruck with terror; and, during 

ſome time, no one durſt riſe to ſpeak of any matter 

of importance, for fear of giving offence to the 

queen, and the council. Even after the fears of 
the commons were ſomewhat abated, the members 

ſpoke with extreme precaution: and by employing 

moſt of their diſcourſe in apologies and preambles, 

ſhewed their terror of the rod that hung over them. 

Whenever any delicate point was touched, though 
ever ſo gently; or barely ſeemed to be approached, 

though at ever ſo great a diſtance, a whiſper would 

run though the houſe; © the queen will be of- 

fended; the council will be extremely diſpleaſed:“ 

and, by theſe ſurmiſes, men were warned of the 

danger to which they expoſed themſelves. It is 

remarkable, that the patent which the queen de- 

fended with ſuch impetuous violence, was contrived 

for the profit of four courtiers, and was attended 

with the utter ruin of ſeven or eight thouſand of 
her induſtrious ſubjects“. 

Let us now take a retroſpective view of the ſtate 
of affairs in the Low Countries, where a ſurprizing 
revolution was ſoon to take place. [ 

The flouriſhing ſtate of the Netherlands muſt | 
be, in a great meaſure, aſcribed to the nature and 
ſituation of the country, which laying in the cen- 
tre of Europe, commands the entrance and naviga- 
tion of ſeveral of the great rivers of Germany, 
and is almoſt every where interſected by thoſe ri- 
vers, or by canals, and branches of the ſea, whereby 
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it is admirably fitted both for foreign and inland 
trade. This peculiar advantage of ſituation alone, 
could not, however, have enabled the Flemings to 
leave the other European nations ſo far behind 
them, if the form of their civil government had 
not been peculiarly favourable to their exertions. 
The greateſt advantages which nature affords for 
1mprovement in the arts of life, may be rendered 
uſeleſs to the people who poſſeſs them, by an inju- 
dicious, or tyrannical and oppreſſive exerciſe of the 
civil power : univerſal experience teſtifies the va- 
nity of expecting that men will apply themſelves, 
with vigour, to commercial purſuits, whilſt their 
perſons are inſecure, or the fruits of their induſtry 
may be ſeized, by the rapacious hand of a deſpotic 
Prince. Happily for the inhabitants of the Low 
Countries, the ſovereigns of the ſeveral provinces 
(unable, perhaps, from the ſmall extent of their 
dominions to execute any plan of tyranny againit 
the people) were, at a very early period, induced 
to give their conſent and ſanction, to a liberal code 
of laws; by which, although their prerogative was 
abridged, yet their power and refources were greatly 
augmented, through that proſperity which their 
moderate government had enabled their e to 
attain||. 

The ſovereignty of theſe flouriſhing provinces 
paſſed from the family of Burgundy into that of 
Auſtria, by the marriage of the heireſs of the one 
houſe, with the heir of the other. Charles V. to- 
gether with his other valt poſſeſſions, inherited 
theſe provinces. Though he ruled Spain and Ger- 
many with an oppreſſive ſway, yet many conlide- 
rations led him to refrain from introducing among 
the Flemings, the ſame fort of arbitrary govern- 
ment which was eſtabliſhed in his other dominions. 


| Watſon's Hiſt, of Philip II. Vol. I. p. 71. 
* | He 
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He was born in the Netherlands, and had there 
paſſed the moſt pleaſant of his juvenile days. He 
had, therefore, a predilection for the people, and, 
in conſequence, for their manners: his preceptor, 
Adrian, afterwards advanced to the papacy, was a 
native of Utrecht: in all his wars he placed par- 
ticular confidence in his Flemiſh troops, whom he 
had* ever found the moſt intrepid and attached. 
This prince would gtadly have poſſeſſed his ſon. 
Philip with the like affection for his Flemiſh ſub- 
jects: to effect which he. had cauſed him to reſide, 
for ſome time, in the Netherlands, in his younger 
years; and when Charles had determined upon 
exchanging his palace for a convent, he exhorted 
him to cultivate the affections of the Flemings, 
and to govern them according to the laws to which 
they had been ſo long accuſtomed, . and were ſo 
ſtrongly attached. But Philip could not enter into 
his father's views. Though he had occaſionally re- 
ſided in Flanders, he had received his education 
in Spain, and there he had learnt to entertain the 
moſt ſuperſtitious reverence for the holy ſee, and 
had imbibed extravagant ideas of regal authority. 
That love of power, which was the predominant 
paſſion in the father's breaſt, was not leſs violent 
in that of the ſon, in whom it was preſerved, and 
inflamed by the influence of an 1lliberal cruel, 
and gloomy ſuperſtition. The firſt cauſe of jea- 
louſy given the Flemings was, the appointment of 
foreigners to plates of truſt in the Netherlands. 
This unpopular meaſure was preſently ſucceeded 
by an avowed deſign to extirpate the new opinions 
in religion, which were then gaining ground very 
faſt. For this end Philip eſtabliſhed a particular 
tribunal ſor the extirpation of hereſy, which, 
though not called by the name of an inquiſition, 
differed nothing from it in its cruel and oppreſſive 
juriſdiction. 

8 The 
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The moſt dreadful apprehenſions were excited by 
this inſtitution, which the Flemings conſidered as 
utterly ſubverſive of every natural right which they 
had hitherto uninterruptedly enjoyed. They fore- 
ſaw the ruin of their commerce, which could ſub-— 
fiſt no longer than the foreign merchants, many 
of whom were proteſtants, could reſide among them 
with ſafety. 0 

Whilſt the king of Spain proſecuted meaſures 
ſo extremely oppreflive and ruinous, two of the 
molt 1iluitrions characters among the Flemings, 
conceived great diſguſt at his conduct. One of 
them, count Egmont, deſcended from the dukes 
of Guelderland, had gained immortal honour by 
the victories of St. Quintin and Gravelines ; the 
other, the prince of Orange, repreſentative of the 
ancient and illuſtrious family of Naſſau, in Germany. 

A war with the Turks diverted Philip, for ſome 
time, from carrying into effect the ſyſtem of ty- 
ranny which he had projected for the Flemings : 
but no ſooner was peace reſtored in that quarter, 
than the fury of religious rage, that fruitful ſource 
of human miſery when armed with power, ſettled 
on the territories of Flanders, to make deſolate 
the abodes of peace. This bigotted prince, who 
may juſtly be called the ſcourge of mankind, bent 
on the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, gave politive orders 
for enforcing obedience to the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Trent, throughout the ſeventeen provinces, - 
which Charles V. had diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
the circle of Burgundy. A violent oppoſition to 
theſe mandates was every were ſhewn; on which 
Philip ſent the duke of Alva, in 1567,-at the head 
of a ſtrong and well diſciplined army, (that ready 
executor 7 a tyrant's will) as governor of the Ne- 


therlands, to enforce obedience. 
Alva was a man perfectly qualified to carry in to 
effect the moſt oppreſſive plan of government: he 


had 
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had diſtinguiſhed himſelf alike for the talents of a 
general and a ſtateſman; and poſſeſſed by nature, what 
others acquire by a ſavage education, and long 
practice, a reliſh for ſhedding blood. The miſeries 
of his fellow creatures, by a perverted organization 
of his frame, ſeemed to contribute moſt to his en- 
joyment; and his infernal ſpirit ſported itſelf in 
contriving ingenious refinements in the means of 
inflicting torture. The arrival of ſuch a man ſpread 
conſternatio through the provinces : many thou- 
lands quitted the Netherlands, among whom was 
the prince of Orange; but count Egmont, who 
{til continued at Bruſſels, was immediately com- 
mitted to priſon, in open violation of the moſt ſa- 
cred privileges of the people. Such a proceeding 
filled catholics, as well as proteſtants, with terror. 
Mea of ail ranks began to abandon their habita- 
tions, inſomuch that one hundred thouſand perſons 
are computed to have fled into foreign parts: but 
this was only a prejude to the acts of tyranny which 
will ever ſtamp with infamy the name of Alva. The 
inquiſition was now eſtabliſned with all its terrors, 
whiltt the governor had diſpoſed his army in ſuch a 
manner, as beſt to ſecure the accompliſhment of 
his plan of tyranny. In ſhort, that country, hereto- 
fore highly diſtinguiſhed for the mildneſs of its go- 
vernment, and the happineſs of its people, became 
expoſed to the outrages of a rapacious ſoldiery; 
whilſt the governor was ſubduing and breaking the 
ſpirit of the people, by confiſcations, impriſonments, 
and cxccutions. 

At length the prince of Orange, rouſed by the 
miſeries under which his country groaned, openly 
declared - himſelf in favour of the exiled and op- 
preſſed Flemings, and put himſelf at their head in 
1568. Soon after which count Egmont was brought 
to a mock trial, condemned, and beheaded. Al- 

| though 
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though the inſurgents at firſt, gained a conſide- 
rable advantage over a body of troops ſent againſt 
them, yet they were at length defeated by Alva in 
perſon, and were no longer able to make head 
againſt the tyrant. 

This ſucceſs of the duke's arms and councils gave 
great uneaſineſs to ſome. of the neighbouring 
princes, and particularly to the queen of England. 
That wiſe princeſs had, from the beginning of her 
reign, beheld with anxiety, the growing power of 
the Spaniſh monarchy. She knew how much Phi- 
lip was inclined to diſturb her government, and was 
ſenſible of the advantage which the vicinity of his 
dominions in the Netherlands afforded him, for 
carrying any ſcheme which he might form againſt 

r, into execution; eſpecially at the preſent pe- 
riod, when, inſtead of the limited prerogative which 
he had, till then, enjoyed in thoſe provinces, he 
had acquired an abſolute and deſpotic power, and 
eſtabliſhed a military force, which was formida- 
ble to the neighbouring nations, as well as to the 
people whom it had been employed to ſubdue. 
Prompted by theſe conſiderations, ſhe had granted 
her protection to the Flemiſh exiles; and, if we 
may credit ſome hittorians, ſhe had given ſecret 
aſſiſtance, in money, to the prince of Orange. The 
ſituation of her affairs at home, where ſhe was diſ- 
quieted by the machinations of the queen of Scots, 
rendered it inexpedient for her to come to an open 
breach with the Spaniſh monarch; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſhe had reſolved to lay hold of the 
firft proper opportunity that ſhould occur of coun- 
teracting his deſigns. 

It was not long before an occaſion of this kind 
offered, which the readily embraced. Soine mer- 
chants of Genoa having engaged to tranſmit certain 
ſums of money for Philip's uſe, into the Nether- 

lands, 
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lands, had put four hundred thouſand crowns on 
board five ſmall veſſels, which being attacked by 
privateers on their way to Antwerp, were obliged to 
take ſhelter in the harbours of Plymouth and South- 
ampton. The Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court 
of London, immediately applied for a ſafe con- 
duct, that he might ſend the money by the neareſt 
way to the Low Countries. At firſt the queen ſeemed 
willing to grant his requeſt; but afterwards ſhe 
ordered the ambaſſador to be told, that as ſhe un- 
derſtood the money was the property of the Italian 
merchants, ſhe was reſolved to detain it, for ſome 
time, in her own hands, and would rake care that 
the owners ſhould not have any reaſon to complain. 
Ihe ambaſſador endeavoured to make it appear, 
that the money belonged to the king his matter ; 
and he was ſeconded in his application for it by 
letters, addreſſed to the queen, from the duke of 
Alva. Elizabeth lent a deaf ear to their remon- 
ſtrances, and diſcovered plainly, that ſhe was re- 
folved to keep the money. Alva was not of a tem- 
per to endure this inſult patiently, Ir was ever more 
agreeable to his nature to bear down oppolition by 
force and violence, than to remove 1t by the gentle 
means of negotiation, Without regarding the 
treaties ſubſiſting between the Engliſh and the 
Flemings, and without conſulting either the ſtates, 
or the council of the Netherlands, he ordered all 
the Engliſh merchants at Antwerp to be ſeized, 
caſt into priſon, and their effects confiſcated. 
Either he did not conſider, or he was not moved 
by the conſideration, that the es fn at 
that time, a much greater quantity of goods in 


England, than the Engliſh poſſeſſed in Flanders. 
Elizabeth, therefore, was not diverted from her 
purpoſe by this proceeding. She hereupon dif- 
patched an ambaſſador to Philip, to complain of 

N the 
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the injuſtice done her ſubjects, who not being able 
to obtain ſatisfaction, ſhe proceeded to make re- 
prifals, and ſeized effects belonging to Spaniſh and 
Flemiſh merchants, by which her ſubjects were 
more than compenſated for all the loſſes which they 
had ſuſtained in Flanders. Alva came, at laſt, to 

rceive his error, and ſent over Chriſtopher Aſſon- 
ville to England, to negotiate terms of accommo- 
dation with the queen. Elizabeth, who took plea- 
ſure in mortifying the pride of Alva, refuſed to 
admit Aſſonville into her preſence, becauſe he had 
not credentials from Philip. Alva, more enraged 
than ever by this affront, prohibited the people, in 
the Low Countries, from holding any commercial 
intercourſe with the Engliſh ; bur, ar laſt, after va- 
rious negotiations, the matter was adjuſted by treaty, 
and the trade put upon its former footing, in the 
- year 1574*. 

Meanwhile the prince of Orange, after the un- 
ſucceſsful attempt that had been made to reſt ore 
liberty to the Flemings, joined the French pro- 
teſtants in 1568, who were alſo ſtruggling againſt 
religious and civil tyranny, He was preſent, and 
bore a conſiderable part in the ſeveral actions which 
paſſed between the catholics and calviniſts; but 
being too deeply intereſted in the affairs of the 
Netherlands, to remain long at ſo great a diſtance 
from them, he left his brother, count Louis, to 
command the German forces in France; and re- 
turned, after the campaign of 1559, to his county 
of Naſſau, in Germany, where he employed him- 
ſelf in making preparations for trying his fortune, 
once more, againſt the Spaniards. The duke of 
Alva, by this time, had even increaſed the hatred 
which the people bore his perſon and government. 


* Watſon's Hiſt, of Philip II. Vol. I. p. 276. 
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The prince, therefore, received the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 
rances, by catholics as well as proteſtants, of their 
diſpoſition to revolt; but as the miſcarriage of the 
former attempt had ariſen from a want of money 
to maintain a war, he reſolved not to begin any 
military operations, nor even to levy forces, until 
he was poſſeſſed of the means of providing for 
them. 

Soon after Alva's arrival in the Netherlands, 
many of thoſe who had left the country on account 
of his perſecutions, united together, and fitted 
out a great number of armed veſſels, with which 
they ſcized all the Spanith ſhips, which they met 
with on the Flemiſh or Englith coaſts. Theſe ad- 
venturers had lately, through the violence of Alva's 
adminiſtration, received great increaſe of number; 
and had been joined by many perſons of rank, who 
had acquired an aſcendency over them. They 
were all ſtrongly attached to the prince of Orange, 
on whoſe wiſdom alone they built their hopes of 
reſtoration to their native country: they, therefore, 
warmly ſolicited him to take the direction of their 
affairs. To carry their deſigns into effect, it was 
agreed, that each maſter of a ſhip ſhould receive 
a commiſſion from the prince, and pay a fifth part 
of the value of all prizes, to offic-rs appointed by 
him to receive it. As the fleet, which had been 
thus got together, was greatly ſuperior to any 
which the duke of Alva poſſeſſed, they did incre- 
dible miſchief to the Spaniſh merchants; and ſome- 
times the Flemiſh ſhips were expoſed to their de- 
predations. 

The prince of Orange maintained a very ſecret, 
but a very general correſpondence, all over the 
Netherlands; and, in a ſhort time, a plan was con— 
certed, for delivering the maritime towns into the 
hands of the proteſtant exiles. So univerſally 
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odious was the Spaniſh government become, to the 
catholics as well as the reformers, that none were 
diſpoſed to inform the ' governor of the plots that 
were carrying on. They were averſe from grati- 
fying a man, whom they had ſo much reaſon to 
deteſt; and abhorred the thoughts of that cruelty 
which they knew would, in caſe of a viſcovery, be 
exerciſed againſt all concerned, or even ſuſpected. 

It was not till an overt-act of hoſtility was com- 
mitted, that the duke of Alva was apprized of the 
meaſures concerting. This diicovery excited, in his 
breaſt a perturbation of rage and indignation, In- 
ſt-ad of being convinced hereby of the expediency 
of adopting milder meaſures than he had hitherto 
employed, it ſerved only to whet his appetite of re- 
venge, and determine him to wade through more 
ſcenes of blood. 

1 he civil war which broke out in 1571, was car- 
ried on with the bittereſt rancour, and moſt ſhockin 
cruelty, on both ſides. 

In the year 1572 the ſea was covered with the 
ſhips of the inſurgents, which blocked up the en- 
trance of the ſeveral ports in the Low Countries, 
An account of this formidable ſtate of their navy 
had not been tranſmitted to Spain; fo that when 
the duke of Medina-ccli, who was ſent by Philip 
to ſucceed the duke of Alva in the government of 
the Netherlands, who, on account of his health, had 
applied for leave to return to Spain, arrived, he fell 
unawares into the midſt of their fleet. He had 
with him fifty ſhips, on board of which were two 
thouſand ſoldiers: twenty-five of the largeſt of 
theſe ſhips were taken; ſome of the reit eſcaped to 
Rammekins and Middleburg; and the duke him- 
ſeif got, with difficulty, into the harbour of Sluys. 
The proteſtants found, on board the ſhips which 
they took, two hundred thouſand guilders in fpecie ; 
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and the ſhips, with the effects which they contained, 
were valued at five hundred thouſand guilders. 
Their next ſucceſs was in an attack upon a fleet of 
twenty fail, which the duke of Alva was ſending 
to Middleburg, with troops, ordnance, pikes, and' 
gunpowder, for the uſe of the garriſon, The ex- 
iles attacked theſe ſhips before they had quitted the 
harbour, and took the whole fleet, which, toge- 
ther with the military ſtores, they carried to Fluſh- 
ing. Another fleet, fitted out for the ſame pur- 
poſe at Sluys, was equally unfortunate. The Zea- 
landers being informed, by their partizans, of the 
deſtination of this fleet, and of the time fixed for 
its departure, took three of the ſhips, in the ſhort 
run between Sluys and the Ifle of Walcheren, and 
had the boldneſs to purſue the reſt into the harbour 
of Rammekins, where, notwithſtanding the fire 
of the garriſon, they took ſome, and burnt the 
reſt *, Theſe ſucceſſes encouraged them to attempt 
the reduction of the important city of Middle- 
burg; but in this they proved unſucceſsful, 

The reaſon which Alva aſſigned for quitting his 
government of the Low Countries, was conſidered 
by many as only a pretext, and that his rea! motive 
for making the requeſt was, the apprechenſions 
which he had entertained, that Philip had been 
worked upon by his enemies, and would ſoon ſu— 
perſede him in his poſt. There 1s, however, very 
little reaſon to ſuppoſe that Philip was, in the 
ſmalleſt degree, diſſatisfied with the conduct of his 
viceroy, ſince all his acts of tyranny and violence 
appear to have been executed in ftrict conformity 
to his inſtructions. But Philip having, at latt, be. 
come diffident of the ſucceſs of thoſe cruel mea. 
tres which he had hitherto preſcribed, had reſolved, 
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not from choice, but neceſſity, to make trial of 
tome more gentle expedients. He knew how unfit 
the duke of Alva was to be employed in the 
execution of a milder plan of government ; and he 
believed, that no conceſſions would prove accept- 
able to the revolted provinces, that could be made 
by one, who had rendered himſelf ſo much the 
object of their abhorrence. He had, therefore, 
readily conſented, that Alva ſhould retire. Ihe 
duke of Medina-cœli found, on his arrival, that 
the provinces were in a very different ſtate from 
that in which he expected to have found them, 
and that the charge which he had undertaken, 
would be attended with much more difficulty than 
glory. He, therefore, declined entering upon it, 
and afterwards obtained leave from Philip to return 
to Spain. He remained, however, in the Low 
Countries, till towards the end of the year 1573, 
when Requeſens, the new governor, arrived. Alva 
then reſigned the government into his hands, and 
fat out, with his ſon, by the way of Germany and 
Italy, for Spain. 

As his influence in the cabinet firſt occaſioned 
the rigours of the Spaniſh government to be 
introduced into Flanders, both the catholics and 
proteitants conſidered him as the chief ſource of all 
the calamities in which their country was involved. 
By a flagitious courſe of tyranny, which can hardly 
be paralleled in the hiſtory of mankind, he had 
kindled the flames of war, which he was conſcious 
of being unable to extinguiſh. He is ſaid to have 
boaſted to the count Koningitein, uncle to the 
prince of Orange, at whoſe houſe he reſted in his 
way to Italy, that, during his government of five 
years and a half, upwards of eighteen thouſand he- 
retics had 55 by the hand of the public execu- 
rioner; beſides a much greater number, whom he 
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had put to the ſword, in the towns which he took, 
and in the field of battle. An hiſtorian relates, that 
he was never obſerved ſo much as to ſmile but once 
in his whole life; and that was excited by a woman 
beating out the brains of a ſoldier, with a mallet, 
with which ſhe was at work, on his attempting a 
rudeneſs to her, whilſt the duke was marching 
{ome troops hard by Haerlem. 

The ſituation of the Low Countries, during Al- 
va's adminiſtration, was truly deplorable. His 
perſecutions were not confined to the proteſtants 
but great numbers of the catholics were put to 
death, and their effects confilcated, under pretence 
of their having given entertainment to heretics, or 
of having held a correſpondence with them in their 
exile. Wives were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity, for affording ſhelter to their huſbands, after 
they had been condemned; children for perform- 
ing the like kind offices to their parents; and, in 
Utrecht, a father was executed for allowing his 
ſon, who had returned from baniſhment, to lodge 
under his roof for one night. By forcing ſo many 
thouſands of the moſt induſtrious inhabitants to 
leave the country, and by neglecting to provide a 
naval force to oppole the exiles at ica, commerce 
was almoſt entirely ruined ; notwithſtanding which, 
the governor impoſed upon the people more op- 
preſſive taxes than they could have borne, if they 
had continued in their former flouriſhing condition. 
In levying theſe taxes the utmoſt rigour was em- 
ployed. Ihe people were often wantonly provoked, 
and tumults purpoſely excited, from which occa- 
ſion was taken to puniſh them with confiſcation of 
their goods, and ſometimes even with death. Fron 
the forfeitures and taxes large ſums were raiſed ; 
yet the numerous army, which he was obliged to 
have conſtantly einbodied, and the building of ci- 
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tadels to keep the principal towns in awe, exhauſted 
the whole of thete revenues: the king of Spain 
afforded him but little aiſtiitance, that monarch being 
engaged in other ruinous enterprizes ; fo that Alva 
frequently found himſelf at a loſs to pay his troops; 
which, whenever it happened, he permitted his 
ſoldiers to live at free quarters upon the inhabitants, 
whom * treated in the moſt cruel and e 
manner“ 

Such was the ſtate of the Netherlands: on the ſide 
of France, the inveterate abhorrence entertained by 
Charles IX. againſt the hugonots, in which he 
was confirmed by his mother Catharine de Medicis, 
who had been appointed regent during his minority, 
rendered the coalition, which had taken place in 
1563, a very feeble ſecurity againſt the renewal of 
civil diſſentions. But though the court of France 
was meditating the utter extinction of the reforma- 
tion in that kingdom, its deſigns were concealed 
under the veil of ſuch conſummate diſſimulat ion, 
as to deceive the moſt ſagacious and penetrating 
obſervers. Walſingham, who. was ambaſſador from 
England at the French court, gave his miſtreſs the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the ſincerity of thoſe pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip which the queen-dowager, 
and the. king her ſon, made to the leavers of the 
proteſtantparty. The king even propoſed a mar- 
riage between his ſiſter Margaret and the prince of 
Navarre, the head of the proteſtant intereſt. The 
admiral Coligni, with all the conſiderable nobility 
of his party, were drawn to Paris, in order to do 
honour to ſuch auſpicious nuptials, which, it was 
hoped, would compoſe the differences occaſioned 
by the two religions, or, at leaft, appeaſe the 
bloody animoſity which they had produced. Bur 
whilſt all the hugonots were repoſing themſelves in 
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full ſecurity, the queen of Navarre, mother to the 
inen, was poiſoned, at the ſame time the ad- 
miral was e cangerout]y wounded by an aſſaſſin; and, on 
the evening Ol t. Bartholomew“, a few days after the 
marriage, on a Ggnal being given, a general maſ- 
ſacre of all the prot-ſtants began, Charles himſelf, 
in perion, leading the way to theſe allaſminations. 
The hatred long entertained by the Parifians againſt 
the proceflants, made them ſecond, without any 
pre, aration, the fury of the court ; and perſons of 
every cendition and age, and of either lex, who were 
ſuſpected of any { ropenſity to that faith, were in— 
volved in one unditinguiſhing ruin. The great Co- 
ligni, kis ſon-in-law Teligni, Soubiſe, Rockefoucault, 
Pardaillon, Piles, Lavardin, all of them men, who, 
during the late wars, had ſignalized themlelves by 
the molt heroic actions, were miſerably butchered 
without reſiſtance: the ſtreets of Paris flowed with 
blood; and the people, more enraged than ſatiated 
with their cruelty, as if repining that death had 
delivered the victims from farther ſufferings, exer- 
ciſcd on their dead bodies all the rage of the moſt 
Iicentious brutality. About five hundred gentle- 
men, and men of rank, periſhed in this maflacre ; 
and near ten thouſand of inferior conditionf. Or- 
ders were inſtantly diſpatched through all the pro- 
vinces, for a like general execution of all the pro- 
teftants; and in Rouen, Lyons, and many other 
cities, the people emulated the ſury of the capital, 
Even the murder of the king of Navarre, and prince 
of Conde, had been prop yoſed by the duke of Guile : 
but Charles was not yet rendered fo obdurate by 
his cruelties, as to be inlenſible to the amiable 
1anners of the king of Navarre; and hoping that 
both theſe young princes might ealily be con- 
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verted to the catholic faith, he determined to ſpare 
their lives, though he obliged them to purchaſe 
their ſafety, by a ſeeming change of their religion“. 
The French ambaſſador, at the court of London, 
was directed to acquaint Elizabeth of this bloody 
tranſaction, and to palliate the diabolical perfidy 
of it, by pretending, that a conſpiracy of the hu- 
gonots had been diſcovered, which aimed at ſeizing 
the king's perſon, and therefore that ſelf-defence 
had urged him to this ſeverity againſt them. Fe- 
nelon, the minitter, a man of probity, felt an in- 
ward abhorrence at the treachery and cruelty of his 
court, and even ſcrupled not to declare, that he was 
now aſhamed to bear the name of a Frenchman F. 
The queen was obliged to expreſs herfelf cauti- 
ouſly on this horrid deed, being well aware of the 
dangers that ſurrounded her. In the maſſacre of 
Paris ſhe ſaw the conſequences reſulting from that 
general confederacy, which was formed againſt the 
proteſtants ; and ſhe knew, that ſhe herſelf, as the 
head and protectreſs of the new religion, was ex- 
poſed to the utmoſt fury and reſentment of the 
catholics. The French king, Charles, and Philip 
of Spain, had hitherto appeared at variance, the 
better to conccal their ſanguinary purpoſes; but 
now that the deciſive ſtroke was ſtruck, they 
avowed a cordial friendſhip; and if perfidy, bar- 
barity, and bigotry, can cement friendſhip, theſe 
two princes ought to have been faſt friends. 
Conſiderations regarding her own ſafety, there- 
fore, prevented Elizabeth from uttering the emo- 
tions which ſhe felt at thefe deteſtable pro- 
ccedings. Meanwhile ſhe prepared herſelf for all 
events which might ariſe from the combined 
power and extirpating ſpirit of the Romaaiſts. 
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She fortified Portſmouth ; put her flect in order; 
exerciſed her militia; cultivated popularity with 
her ſubjects; acted with vigour for the farther re- 
duction of Scotland, under obedience to the young 
king James VI. and renewed her alliance with the 
German princes, who were no leis alarmed than 
herſelf, at theſe treacherous and ſanguinary mea- 
ſures, ſo univerſally embraced by the catholics. 

In the midſt of all theſe diticulties, the queen 
took every opportunity to encourage her people, 
in proſecuting new ſchemes of trade abroad, or im- 
provement of their lands at home. Drake, who 
had now diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his intrepid ſpirit 
and great nautical ſkill, was patroniſcd by Str 
Chriitopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain to the queen, 
and who was highly in her favour. By his means, 
Drake was enabled to undertake that grand expe- 
dition, which will render his name immortal. 

In the year 1577 he failed on his voyage round 
the world. He entered the South-Sea by the 
Straits of Magelhaen, with five ſhips, and one 
hundred and ſixty-four men; attacked and ptl- 
laged the Spaniſh ſettlement of St. Jago, on the 
coaſt of Chili, in South-America; and fo ſecure 
were the Spaniards in this remote part of the 
world, that every thing fell an eaſy prey to his 
arms. He, at length, took a ſhip immenſely rich, 
called the Cacofogo. Bur ſoon after found himſelf 
reduced to only a ſingle ſhip, in which, however, 
all his treaſure was preſerved. To avoid the Spa- 
niards, in his reduced condition, he determined to 
proceed to the Moluccas, or Spice-Iſlands, and to re- 
turn to Fngland by the Cape of Good Hope; the 
route of the Portugueſe ſhips. He was obliged 
to fail as far north on the Pacific Ocean, as the 4.8th 
degree, to fall in with the trade winds: Whilſt 
purſuing this track, he arrived off the coaſt of 
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California, the country beyond which he named New- 
Albion, ſetting up a pillar and a plate, on which 
were inſcribed queen Elizabeth's name, titles, &c. 
After enduring many hardſhips, and eſcaping many 
dangers, he returned to England in November 1580. 

Drake was the firſt commander who circumna- 
vigated the world in one continued voyage. Ma- 
gelhaen we have ſeen, fifty-eight years before, firſt 
ſailed acroſs the South-Sea; ech zereby demonſtrably 
proving the orbicular form of the terraqueous 
globe. He can, however, be conſidered as the 
firſt man who went round the world, only from hav- 
ing, a few years before he fat out on his laſt expe- 

iition, proceeded from the Molucca Iſlands to 
Portugal, the ſpace which remained to be traverſed 
by him ar his death, in order to complete his cir- 
cuit. 

Jhe perſcvering ſpirit of the Engliſh, was not 
to be ſhaken, by the former unſuccelsſul atterapts 
which had been made, to find a paſſage to China 
and the eaſt, without interfering with the Portugueſe, 
by paiting the Cape of Good Hope ſouth- eaſtward; 
nor with Spain by going ſouth-weſtward, by the 
Straits of Magelhaen. As the Engliſh had already 
meſlectually attempted a paſſage by the north-eaſt, 
there ſeemed only the north-weit paſſage to be ex- 
plored, one attempt at which had been already made 
by Frobiſher. Jo ſtimulate the nation to this 
undertaking, many treatiſes were publiſhed, founded 
on a very vague and romantic theory; but no one 
attempted, at that time, to expoſe its fallacy, and 
the general animoſity then prevailing againſt Spain, 
ſtrongly inclined England to undertake, with ea- 
gerneſs, any ſcheme that propoſed to lefien the 
conſequence of that kinzdom. Urged on by the 
prevailing humour of the times, captain Frobiſher 
undertook a ſecond voyage in 1577, to determine 
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this problem. He had one of the queen's own 
ſhips, and two barks, on board of which were one 
hundred and forty perſons; but the undertaking 
proved as fruitleſs as the former one. He returned 
home the lame year, freighted with glittering [tones 
and ſand, which he had procured on the northern 
extremity of America, expecting it to yield a pro- 
digious profit; but to the great diſappointment of the 
adventurers, this cargo was found to poſſeſs no intrin- | 
ſic value. However, the inetfficacy of this voyage 
did not induce the queen to abandon her favourite 
object. Frobiſher, the next year, was ſent out 
a third time, and returned without having made any 
other diſcoveries, than ſuch as ſerved to amule the 
idle, and gratify the ignorant. 

The firſt public treaty made by queen Elizabeth, 
with the ſtates-general of the ncwly- united Pro- 
vinces, on their revolt from Spain, was dated 
at Bruſſels, January 7 7, 1578, and is prelerved in 
Rymer's Federa *. the next year, at a general 
meeting of the ares at Utrecht, a folemn compact 
was entered into, to deſend each other, as one 
body; and, with united conſent, to advite of peace, 
war, taxes, &c. and allo to ſupport liberty of con- 
icience. From this union the molt potent republic 
aroſe, in a few years, which the world had ever 
beheid, ſince the exilterce of ancient Rome; and, 
conſidered in a commercial and maritime light, the 
greateſt that ever was on carth. In thirty years 
from its firtt eſtabliſhment, it gained a footing in 
Flanders, by maſtering tne ſtrong and important 
town and port of Sluyce, with -Hulit, &c. It 
likewiſe totally deſtroyed the trade of the flouriſh- 
ing city of Antwerp; poſſeſſed itſelf of the barrier 
forts of Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, and other ſtrong 
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holds on the Maeſe and Rhine, &c. Not exhauſted 
by theſe vaſt enterprizes, the Dutch found them- 
ſelves enabled to attack and annoy their enemy's 
ports; and fo far were they from ſinking under the 
expence aitending ſo extenſive a war, that the govern- 
ment grew r:ch as well as potent. Facts, ſo incredible 
in themſelves, would never gain credit with poſterity, 
if they were not ſupported by the moſt irrefragable 
teſtimony. Such is the omnipotence of commerce, 
induſtry, and parſimony! 1 Theſe are the happy con- 
ſequences when public ſpirit prevails in every rank 
of the community ; when the public revenue 1s 
carctully applied to the purpoſes of the ſtate, and 
firmneſs executes the plans which v iſdom forms. 
Soon after this memorable period, the induſtrious 
and parſimonious traders of theſe United States, 
puſhcd into a conſiderable ſhare of the commerce 
carried on with ſeveral parts of Europe, by which, 
England was ſupplanted at ſome foreign markets; 
yet "the great acceition of the fugitive W alloons into 
this country about the fame time, whereby the old 
Engliſn drapery was ſo greatly improved, and ſe— 
veral new and valuable manufa&ures introduced, 
more than compenſared for the lois which our 
commerce ſuttained by Holland. The fiſheries 
which the Dutch engaged in were ſo extenſive, 
that they were enabled to ſupply almoſt the whote 
world with the produce of the occin, T heir Eaſt - 
India trade was, as it waere, cocval with their oven 
independence, and from its commencement brought 
in immenſe profits. In ſhort, the Dutch, left no 
corner of the world unexplored, to derive, from 
thence, new ſources of wealth. By which means 
Amſfterdam ſoon became, what it ſtill is, the im- 
menſe magazine, or ſtaple, for almoſt all the pro- 
ductions of the univerſe. 
he Engliſh Ruſt Company, in the year 1588, 
ſent 
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ſent out Pett and Jackman, with two barks, to at- 
tempt a paſſage to the Faſt-Indies by the Straits of 
Waygatz and Nova-Zembla. After many perils 
and difficulties, from the ice and intenſe cold, one 
of them returned home unſucceſsful, but the other 
was never heard of more “. 

The provinces of Zealand and Holland now 
delivered from the Spaniſh bondage}, were grow- 
ing conſiderable by their maritime power: this, 
however, produced a bad effect on the diſpo- 
fition of the common people, who committed 
great outrages at ſea, and particularly on Engliſh 
ſhips. Unmindful of the ſervices which had been 
rendered them, they juſtified their piracies under 
a pretence, that a correſpondence was maintained 
by the Engliſh with the inhabitants of Dunkirk, 
with whom they were at war. At firſt their hoſ- 
tilities were exerciſed only on ſuch veſſels as were 
bound to that port; but, growing bolder through 
impunity, their infoleace role to ſuch an height, that 
the queen ſent out Mr. Holſtock, her comptroller of 
the navy, with a ſmall ſquadron, who quickly drove 
the Dutch frigates into their harbours, and ſent 
two hundred of their ſeamen to priſon. The queen, 
not ſatisfied with this puniſhment, fent Sir William 
Winter, and Robert Beele, Eſq; to demand reſti- 
tution of the goods taken from her ſubjects; 
which, however, they did not obtain; on this 
account the Dutch factors, reſiding in England, 
ſuffered very ſeverely : but the refugees of all na- 
tions, who had fled hither for the ſake of religion, 
were not only hoſpitably received, but obtained 
various privileges to invite their flay, and to fix in 
this country the manufactures in which they 
had laboured when at home, The French and 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. I. p 421. + An. Dom. 1573. 
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Spaniards, who could not but be ſenſible of the 
advantages this nation derived, and the loſs which 
they themſelves ſuffered, by the migration of their 
artificers, enacied ſeveral laws to prevent the evil, 
which operated, as oppreſſixe acts generally do, to 
the encreaſing the miſchief which they were de- 
ſigned to prevent, Even that natural attachment 
and preference to one's native country, which is in- 
herent in every breaſt, was extinguiſned by the cru- 
elties which theſe people had ſuffered, 

Philip ſaw England advancing, with rapid ſtrides, 
into power and "conſequence ; whilſt all his ſecret 
negotiations, and open meaſures, had tended only 
to reduce his own power which they were deſigned 
to aggrandize. Queen Elizabeth had ever been 
the chief inſtrument in N his plans of 
ambition, and had even alliſted in "deprived him 
of poſſeſſions which he hid derived from his 
father, the emperor Charles V. We have ſhewn, 
that during the adminiſtration of the duke of 
Alva in the Nether! ands, differences had ariſe 
between the court of En, erz and the king of 
Spain's governor there; and that after much warmth 
on both eides, matters were, in 8 meaſurc, ac- 
commedated in 1573: that accommodation was 
o tar from being Prue by any pacific diſpoſi- 
tion in either of the two powers, that it was a mere 
act of policy on Woes des; neither having, as yet, 
gained that ſituation witch was neceſſary for accom- 
pliſhing its deſigns on the other. Ihe catholic 
king had three points in view, not for diſtreſſing 
only, but for deſtroying queen Elizabeth, and ut- 
berg ſubverting the Engliſh ſtate. The firſt of 

theſe was, uniting againſt her, under colour of re- 
Raton, moſt of the princes and ſtates of Europe; 
which, by the aſſiſtance of the pope, joined to his 
own cxtenſive influence, he accompliſhed. His 

ſecond 
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ſecond point was, perpiexi; i the queen at home, 
by countenancing the popiſh faction, and by main- 
taining, at a valt expence, ſuch fugitives as fied 
from England. The lait thing P hilip had at heart, 
vas? the providing as ſecretly as might be, ſuch a 
rde, as, with the afliitance of his other ſche nes, 
might enable him to make himſelf maſter of Eng- 
land at once: wal Which end he, with great ligence, 
ſought to increaſe his maritime power aid, under 
the pretence. oY his wars in the Net herlands, to 
keep, under the command of the prince of Parma, 
who then acted there, dig who was one of the 
ableſt generals that the age produced, ſuch an army 
in conitant readineſs, as might be ſufficient to at- 
chieve the conqueſt, when he ſhould have a fleet 
ſtrong enough to protect them in their paſſage. In 
the proſecution of theſe deep-laid projects, Philip 
met with many advantageous Circumſtances, which 
mga, very rationaily, encourage his hopes: par- 
ticularly the death of the queen of Scots, which 
ſullicd the character of Elizabe o in foreign courts ; 
and his own acquiſition of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, whereby he gained a vaſt 2ccelfion of naval 
ſtrength“. 

he hiſtory of Mary queen of Scots, is fo inter- 
woven with the Engliſn hiftory, that we ſhall here 
give a general ſketch of the life of that unfortunate 
princeſs, from the death of her huſband Francis II. 

1 his princeſs becoming a widow at the age of 
eighteen, having brought no iſſue, and being de- 
prived of her rank and conſequence in France, ſhe 
choſe to re viſit her own kingdom of Scotland. 
Mary had dehliited, after her huſband's death, from 
bearing the arms and title of qucen of England : 
the till, however, declined ratilying the treaty 


® Rapin, Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol, I. p. 389. 
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of Edinburgh, though ſtrongly preſſed to do it by 
Throgmorton, the Engliſh miniſter ar the court of 
France. When {he had determined on paſſing over 
into Scotland, ſhe applied to Elizabeth for a ſafe 
conduct through England thither ; but received 
for anſwer, that, till ſhe had given ſatisfaction, by 
ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could expect 
no favour from a perſon ſhe had ſo much injured. 
This refuſal highly piqued the queen, who ex- 
preſſed her feelings, upon the occaſion, very ſtrongly 
to the Engliſh ambaſſador. As ſhe was, therefore, 
neceſſitated to proceed by ſea, Elizabeth, under 
pretence of ſuppreſſing piracies, fitted out a fleet; 
really with a deſign to intercept her kinſwoman. 
Mary embarked at Calais, and had the good for- 
tune, under favour of a fog, to elude the vigilance 
of the Engliſh cruiſers, and to arrive ſafe at Leith. 
On her return to Scotland, the current of popula- 
tity ran ſtrongly in her favour ; her youth, and the 
amiable beauty of her perſon, were faither recom- 
mended by the affability of her addreſs, the po- 
liteneſs of her manners, and the elegance of her 
genius. Thoroughly accompliſhed in all the ſu- 
erficial, but engaging graces of a court, ſhe af- 
forded, when better known, ſtill more promiſing 
indications of her character; and men prognoſti- 
cated, both humanity from her ſoft and obliging 
deportment, and penetration from her taſte, in 
all the refined arts of muſic, eloquence, and 
poetry “. 

As the Scots had long been deprived of the pre- 
ſence of their ſovereign, whom they once deſpaired 
ever more to behold among them, her arrival ſcemed 
to give univerſal ſatisfaction ; and nothing appeared 
about the court, but ſymptoms of affection, joy, 


* Buchan, lib. XVII. c. 9. 
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and feſtivity*. At firſt ſhe beſtowed her confidence 
entirely on the leaders of the reformed party, who 
had the greateſt influence over the people, and who, 
the found, were alone able to ſupport her govern- 
ment. She created lord James carl of Murray, 
and entruſted him with the adminiſtration; but 
ſoon theſe favourable appearances vaniſhed, by the 
queen adhering to the tenets of popery, which im- 
mediately alienated the affections of her ſubjects, 
and ſubjected her to very heavy inconveniencies, 
Theſe internal commotions convinced Mary of the 
neceſſity of cultivating the friendſhip of Elizabeth, 
in order to ſupport herſelf on the throne : not 
long after her arrival in Scotland, ſhe, therefore, 
deſpatched her ſecretary to the queen of England. 
to pay her compliments, and expreſs her dehre of 
maintaining a friendly correſpondence : at the ſame 
time he received a commiſſion from the nob liry of 
Scotland, to demand, asa means of cementing their 
friendſhip, that Mary ſhould, by act of parliament, 
or by proclamation, (for the difference between 
theſe ſecurities was not then deemed very conſide— 
rable) be declared ſucceſſor to the crown. No- 
thing could more effectually counteract the pur- 
poſe of this embaſſy than fuch a requiiition., The 
queen replied, that Mary had once diſcovered her 
intention not to wait for the ſucceſſion, but had 
openly, without ceremony or reſerve, aſſumed the 
title of queen of England, and had pretended a 
ſuperior right to her throne and kingdom: that 
though Mary's ambailadors, and thoſe of her late 
huſband the French king, had ſigned a tr-aiv, by 
which they renounced that claim, and prom ,d ſa- 
tisfaction for ſo great an indignity, vet the queen of 
Scotland was ſo intoxicated with this imaginary right, 


* Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. V. p. 46. 
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that ſhe had rejected the moſt earneſt ſolicitations, 
and even, as ſome had endeavoured to perſuade her, 
had incurred danger in crofling the ſeas, rather than 
ratify that equitable agreement : that her partizans, 
every where, had ſtill the effrontery to inſiſt on her 
title, and preſumed to talk of Elizabeth's birth as 
illegitimate : while affairs were on ſuch a foot- 
ing, a claim, which had been thus openly made, 
ſo far from being as openly renounced, was only 
tuſpended for a more favourable opportunity : it 
would, therefore, be the moſt egregious imprudence 
in the queen of England, to fortify the hands of a 
pretender to her crown, by declaring her the ſuc- 
ceſſor: that no expedient could be worſe imagined 
for cementing friendſhip than ſuch a declaration; 
and Kings were often found to bear no good will 
to their ſucceſſors, even though theſe were their own 
children: there were, therefore, ſtronger reaſons 
to ſuſpect ſuch conſequences, where the connection 
was lets intimate, and where ſuch cauſe of diſguſt 
and jealouſy had already been given, and, indeed, 
was ſtill continued on the part of Mary: though 
the queen of England was willing, from the amity 
which ſhe bore her kinſwoman, to aſcribe thoſe 
former pretenſions to the advice of others, by 
whoſe direction ſhe was then governed; yet her 
continued refuſal to relinquiſh them, could proceed 
only from her own prepoſleſſions, and was a proof 
that ſhe {till harboured ſome dangerous deſigns ; 
that it was the nature of mankind to be diſguſted 
with the preſent; to entertain flattering views of 
the future; to think their ſervice ill rewarded; to 
expect a better recompenſe from the ſucceſſor ; and 
ſhe ſhould eſteem herſelf ſcarcely half a ſovereign 
over the Engliſh, if they ſaw her declare her heir, 
and arm a rival with authority againſt her own re- 
poſe and ſafety : ſhe Knew the inconſtant nature of 

the 
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the people; their diviſions in religion: ſhe was 
not ignorant that the ſame party which expected 
greater favour during the reign of Mary, did alſo 
imagine, that the title of that princeſs was ſuperior 
to that of her own; that for her part, whatever 
claims were advanced, ſhe was determined to live 
and die queen of England; and after her death it 
was the buſineſs of others to examine who had the 
beſt pretenſions, either by the laws, or by right of 
blood to the ſucceſſion: that ſhe hoped the claim 
of the queen of Scots would then be found ſolid: 
and, conſidering the injury which ſhe herſelf had 
received, it was ſufficient indulgence if ſhe pro- 
miſcd, in the mean time, to do nothing which 
might, in any reſpect, weaken or invalidate it; 
and that Mary, if her title was really preferable, 
a point which, for her own ſatisfaction, ſhe had ne- 
ver enquired into, poſſeſſed all advantages above her 
rivals, who, deſtitute of preſent power, and of all 
ſapport from friends, would only expole themſelves 
to inevitable ruin, by advancing any weak, or even 
doubtful pretenſions“. 

This refuſal of queen Elizabeth to the Scottiſh 
claims produced no farther altercation. Soon after, 
even a cordial intimacy took place between the two 
queens: each was laviſh in profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip to the other; and letters full of affection were 
every week exchanged between them. Such a 
ſiſterly attachment grew between them in conſe— 
quence of this correſpondence, that they agreed, 
to have an interview at York, to conſider of 
the proper methods for ſettling rhe ſucceſſion. 
Mary, who was ten years younger than her rival, 
and likewiſe poſſeſſed a more frank and open dit- 
poſition, was, probably, the moſt ſincere of the two, 


* Buchan. „b. XVII. c. 1417. Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. V. 
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in theſe profeſſions; Elizabeth, on her part, never 
deſigned that the propoſed interview ſhould take 
place. Beſides the political reaſons which led her, 
as a queen, to avoid having the matter of ſucceſ- 
fion diſcuſſed, ſhe had others, as a woman, which 
operated no leſs powerfully. She knew the ſupe- 
rior advantages which the queen of Scots poſſeſſed 
in perſon, and feminine accompliſhments; and 
wanted not that they ſhould be diſplayed before her 
own court and ſubjects. 

Mary had now been a widow three years; and 
Elizabeth juſtly dreaded, leſt ſhe ſhould match with 
{ome powerful foreign prince, which might tempt 
her to revive her pretenſions to the crown, and to 
invade the kingdom on the ſide where it was weak- 
eſt, and lay moſt expoſed. On this occaſion ſhe 
aſſumed ſomething of a dictatorial ſtyle, telling 
the queen of Scots, that her marrying an Engliſh 
nobleman was the only thing that would ſatisfy her 
(Elizabeth), as ſuch an alliance would remove all 
grounds of jealouſy, and cement the union between 
the two crowns ; and ſhe, at length, named Robert 
Dudley, whom ſhe had created earl of Leicelter, 
as the perſon on whom ſhe deſired that Mary's 
choice might fall. This nobleman was the fourth 
ſon of the late duke of Northumberland, and held 
the chief place of favour with his miſtreſs. Eliza- 
beth ſeems to have made choice of her miniſters as 
a queen, but of her favourites as a woman. Bacon 
and Cecil were men of great capacity, able politi- 
cians, and indefatigable miniſters; all affairs of 
ſtate were entruſted to their conduct, and the queen 
grew great and reſpected, by their counſels and 
ſupport. Dudley had neither the abilities to form 
a ſtateſman, nor the virtues which entitle a man to 
eſteem ; but he poſſeſſed the advantages of a good 
exterior form ; was plauſible and agreeable; and 
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was, therefore, conſtantly ſingled out by the queen 

for her gallant, in thoſe paſtimes and recreations 

which were frequently held at one or other of her 
alaces. 

The earl did not at all reliſh the propoſed mar- 
riage with the queen of Scotland : he conſidered it 
as a plan concerted by Cecil, who was his profeſſed 
enemy, and who, he imagined, hoped thereby to 
deprive him of the friendthip of both queens : 
the one, he ſuppoſed, wou'd be diſguited at the 
preſumption of ſuch hope ; the other, would reſent 
his attaching himſelf to another woman *. Eliza- 
beth herſelf had not any ſerious intentions of effect- 
ing this marriage; but as the was deſirous of throw- 
ing obſtacles in the way of any marriage for Mary, 
ſhe named a man, who, ſhe believed, was not 
likely to be accepted of; and ſhe hoped, by that 
means, to gain time, and elude the project of any 
other alliance. The earl of Leiceſter was too great 
a favourite to be parted with; and when Mary, al- 
lured by the proſpect of being declared ſucceſſor 
to the crown, ſeemed at laſt to hearken to Eliza- 
beth's propoſal, the latter receded from her offers, 
and withdrew the bait which ſhe had thrown out. 
This duplicity of conduct, joined to ſome appear- 
ance of an imperious ſuperiority, aſſumed by her, 
had drawn a peeviſh letter from Mary; and the 
ſeeming amicable correſpondence between the two 
queens, was, during ſome time, interrupted. In 
order to make up the breach, the queen of Scots 
deſpatched Sir James Melvil to London; who has 
given us, in his memoirs, a particular account of 
his negotiat on f. 

Although Mary was ſenſible of the importance 


of keeping fair wWith Elizabeth, yet ſne had ventured 
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to make choice of a huſband, without the conſent 
of the queen of England : this was the young lord 
Darnley, ſon of the earl of Lenox, who was then 
in his twentieth year, and poſſeſſed the advantages 
of a fine perſon, which ſoon captivated the youth- 
ful fancy of the queen of Scots. Elizabeth was no 
ſooner informed of the marriage, than ſhe vented 
the moſt violent diſpleaſure againſt each of the par- 
ties, without advancing one good reaſon for her ex- 
treme reſentment *. | 

Darnley, who, upon his marriage, received the 
title of king Henry, was more than ſuſpected of 
adhering to the Romiſh faith: the reformation, 
which had gained great footing in Scotland, was 
accompanied, in that kingdom, with a more inve- 
terate abhorrence of the rites and ceremonies of the 
church of Rome, than in any other of the proteſ- 
tant churches : the people, in general, therefore, were 
incenſed, even to outrage, againſt their ſovereign 
and her conſort ; and John Knox, a zealous reformer, 
ſcrupled not to tell the king from the pulpit, thar 
God, for puniſhment of the offences and ingratitude 
of the people, was wont to commit the rule over 
them to boys and women f. 

Very ſoon after the marriage took place, the 
queen of Scots conceived a ſtrong averſion to 
her huſband, which ſoon increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe did not ſcruple to give the moſt public 
proofs of it, by her behaviour towards him. It is 
.generally ſuppoſed, that this diſlike aroſe from 
the queen diſcovering a brutal and ſordid diſpoſition 
in Darnley, which rendered him inſenſible to her 
Kkindneſſes, and diſinclined to make her proper re- 
rurns. 


* An, Dom. 155 5. + Knox's Eift. of the Referm. P- 381. 
Keith's Church of dcotland, p. 551. 
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There was, at that time, in the Scottiſh court, 2 
man named David Rizzio, who was the ſon of a 
muſician at Turin, and had followed the ambaſſa- 
dor from that court into Scotland. He was a 
great proficient in muſic, and poſſeſſed a good 
voice, which introduced him into the queen's 
concerts, who was ſo taken with him, that when 
the ambaſſador departed, ſhe requeſted him to 
leave Rizzio behind him. Sne ſoon after ap- 
pointed him her ſecretary for French deſpatches, 
honoured him with particular marks of her eſteem, 
confided in him, and ever kept him near her 
perſon. The new King, who poſſeſſed nothing 
but the name of royalty, could not, without jea- 
louſy, ſee this infinuating foreigner receive all the 
queen's favours, whilſt himſelf was treated with 
the moſt mortifying contempt. Full of reſentment 
againſt this upſtart foreigner, who had drawn on 
himſelf the hatred of the whole nation by his 
arrogance, he determined to murder him; and 
that his reſentment againſt the queen might be 
more expreſsly ſhewn, it was reſolved that he ſhould 
be aſſaſſinated in her apartments. George Douglas, 
a natural brother to Darnley's mother, the counteſs 
of Lenox, urged him to this deed; and the lords 
Rurhven and Lindeley, voluntarily undertook the 
buſineſs. Lord Darnley led the way to the queen's 
apartment, where ſhe was at ſupper with her fa- 
vourite; and conducted his accomplices, by a 
private ſtair-caſe, where they concealed themſelves 
a while, after Darnley had entered the room. The 
fierce looks, and unexpected intruſion of her hul- 
band, alarmed the queen : a little after lord Ruth- 
ven, and George Douglas, entered abruptly, 
armed, and attended. The queen, terrified at their 
appearance, demanded the reaſon of this bold in- 
truſion. Ruthven told her, they intended no vio- 
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lence againſt her perſon, but meant only to bring 
that villain, pointing to Rizzio, to his deſerved pu- 
niſhment. Rizzio, appalled with fear, ran behind 
his miſtreſs, and ſeizing her by the waiſt, implored 
her protection; whilſt ſhe ſtrove to interpoſe be- 
tween him and his murderers. The impatient aſ- 
ſaſſins, regardleſs of her efforts, ruſhed upon their 
prey, and by overturning every thing that ſtood 1n 
their way, increaſed the horror and confuſion of the 
ſcene. Douglas, ſeizing Henry's dagger, ſtruck it 
into the body of Rizzio, who, ſcreaming with fear 
and agony, was torn from Mary by the other con- 
ſpirators, and puſhed into the antichamber, where 
he expired, covered with fifty-ſix wounds“. The 
queen was then in the fixth month of her preg- 
nancy, and this horrid ſcene had ſuch an effect upon 


the fruit of her womb, that it 1s ſaid her child, who 


was afterwards king James VI. of Scotland, and the 
Firſt of Fngland, could never look upon a drawn 
fword without ſhuddering. The king, after this 
deſperate ſtep, cauſed Mary to be kept a priſoner 
in her palace; but ſhe ſoon after found means to 
obtain her enlargement, and with it her former aſ- 
cendency in the government. Mary was delivered 
of a ſon at Edinburgh-Caitle, 19th of June, 1566 ; 
and immediately thereupon diſpatched Sir James 
Melvil to England, to announce this important 
event to Elizabeth. We find, in the memoirs of 
that ambaſſador, that he found the queen at Green- 
wich, giving a ball to her court, the evening of his 
arrival, and diſplaying all that ſpirit and alacrity 
which uſually attended her on thoſe occaſions. 
But when he delivered her the news of the prince 
of Scotland's birth, her cheeriulneſs forfook her; 
regardleſs of the entertaininent that was going 


* Melvil's Memoits, p. 64. 
forward, 
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forward, ſhe reclined her head upon her hand, and 
complained to ſome of her attendants, that the 
queen of Scots was mother of a fair ſon, while ſhe 
herſelf was but a barren ſtock*. Next day, how- 
ever, at the reception of the ambaſſador, ſhe re- 
ſumed her former diſſimulation, put on a joyful 
countenance, gave Melvil thanks for the haſte he 
had made in conveying to her the agreeable intel- 
ligence, and expreſſed the utmoſt cordiality and 
friendſhip to her ſiſter F. | 

The queen of Scots, untaught by the tragical 
conſequences which had followed her late attach- 
ment ſoon formed a very criminal engagement. 
The earl of Bothwell, of conſiderable family and 
power in Scotland, now began to hold the ſame 
place in her affections which Rizzio had before 
poſſeſſed. This amour led on to a cataſtrophe 
more terrible than the former: her huſband fell a 
victim to it. His life was attempted by poiſon ; 
but the ſtrength of his conſtitution ſaved him for a 
ſhort time. Whillt the queen reſided in the palace 
of Holy-Rood- Houſe, Henry was perſuaded to re- 
fide in a ſolitary houſe at ſome diſtance, called the 
Kirk of Field : an apparent reconciliation had taken 
place, and the huſband's ſuſpicions were lulled aſleep, 
by the marks of kindneſs and atcachment which 
the queen had lately ſhewn him, which were nothing 
more than a cover to her deep deſign of taking him 
off. At midnight the houſe was blown up by gun- 
powder, and the dead body of the king was found 
in a field, at ſome diſtance. Whether he was firſt 
ſtrangled, or received his death by the force with 
which he was thrown by the exploſion , is uncertain. 
Mr. Hume ſuppoſes his death to have been occa- 
honed by falling on the ground, after he had been 
thrown into the airF. 
Melvil's Memoiis, p. 69, + Idem, 70, : Hiſtory of England, 
Vol. V. p. 107. | 
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Bothwel was univerſally charged with being the 
author of this atrocious crime ; and, at length, the 
whole nation, with one general voice, demanded 
juſtice upon him from the queen ; who, deaf to 
the complaints of her people, and the voice of 
decency, married the murderer of her huſband, and 
prevailed on him to divorce his former wife, to 
make way for this fatal alliance. T he ſcheme con- 
certed to bring about this match was worthy of the 
parties concerned in it. Bothwel, with an armed 
force, met the queen in her way to Edinburgh, 
and with an apparent violence, carried her to 
Dunbar, where, as was pretended, he raviſhed 
her“. A few days after Bothwel received the 
queen's pardon for the violence committed on 
her perſon, and for all other crimes: the prin- 
cipal lords of the ſtate were thereupon aſſembled, 
and prevailed upon to fign an inſtrument, purport- 
ing, © that they judged it the queen's intereſt to 

marry Bothwel, as he had lain with her againſt her 
| will.” Theſe tranſactions ſtirred up the whole king- 
dom of Scotland againſt their ſovereign: Mary, aban- 
doned of all, was compelled to ſurrender herſelf a 
priſoner to the States, Whilſt Bothwel fled to the 
{| Orkneys, having been created duke of thoſe iſlands. 
The queen was now confined in Lochlevin-Caſtle, 
where ſhe was compelled to reſign her crown to her 
ſon, then only a twelvemonth old, and to appoint 
the earl of Murray regent, during the minority. The 
calamities of the great, however juſtly merited, ex- 
cite pity, and procure friends: an army of forty 
thouſand men declared in her favour, and ſhe eſ- 
caped from priſon to put herſelf at their head, Eut 
this was only to encounter freſh misfortunes : the new 
regent took the field againſt her; a battle was fought 
at Langſide, near Glaſgow, in which Mary was 


* Spotſwood, p. 202. Melvil, p. So. 
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totally defeated*, Unable any longer to continue 
in Scotland, and unwilling to retreat to France in 
her preſent forlorn condition, where ſhe had formerly 
appeared with ſo much ſplendor; and being un- 
provided with a ſhip to tranſport her there, ſhe de- 
termined, as the leaſt evil, to throw herlelf for pro- 
tection on the queen of England. 

As ſoon as Elizabeth was informed that the queen 
of Scots had taken ſhelter in her dominions, ſhe 
directed the lady Scrope, filter to the duke of 
Norfolk, who reſided in thoſe parts, to attend on 
the princeſs; who was afterwards lodged in the 
caſtle of Carliſle, and treated with a reſpect be- 
coming her rank: but, at the fame time, Elizabeth 
refuſed to ſee her, until ſhe had cleared herſelf of 
the crimes with which ſhe was charged. Whilſt a 
principle of juſtice might well warrant ſuch a conduct, 
the queen hereby ſerved her own purpoſes ; for by 
this means, ſhe, in a manner, conſtituted herſelf an 
umpire of the differences between Mary and her 
ſubjects; and boch parties, accordingly, pleaded 
their cauſe before her; firit at Vork, and then at 
Hampton-Court; Mary, by deputies of her ap- 
pointing; and the earl of Murray, the regent, in 
perſon. The queen of England found ir for her 
intereſt to protract the bulineſs ; ſhe, therefore, 
lengthened out the pleadings on both ſides, and 
enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing her rival humbled, 
without paſſing any definitive ſentence. The re- 
gent of Scotland, to juſtify his conduct, in taking 
up arms againſt his ſovereign, produced a number 
of love- letters and ſonnets, written by queen Mary 
to Bothwel, which inconteſtably laid open, not 
only her vicious intercourſe with that nobleman, 
but the part ſhe took in the murder of her huſband, 


* 25th May, 1568. 
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the lord Darnly ; and the contrivance of her being 
ſurprized by Bothwel, and forced by him, as al- 
ready related above. 

The authenticity of theſe letters, the commiſſion- 
ers, on the part of the queen of Scots, did not at- 
tempt to invalidate; and the proofs which they 
contained were ſo clear and unequivocal, as to leave 
little room for chicane or ſubterfuge. Her advo- 
cates, therefore, did not chooſe to attempt a de- 
fence, they only endeavoured to change the ground 
of proceeding; and, inſtead of entering into the 
queſtion of the queen their miſtreſs's guilt, or in- 
nocence, to ſolicit the queen of England to me- 
diate between the fugitive princeſs and her ſub- 
jects. The conference being broken off, Mary 
was removed, by order of Elizabeth, from Bolton, 
in Lancaſhire, to Tutbury, in Staffordſhire, where 
ſhe was put under the cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury. 

The miſconduct of Mary produced great nati- 
onal miſchiefs; the people, divided into factions, 
and inſpired with mutual animolity, were ſeditious 
and unruly : the regent, in attempting to quell an 
inſurrection, was ſlain. 

Whillt Elizabeth was employed in bringing Scot- 
land to a compliance with her meaſures, ſhe found 
herſelf attacked in her own dominions“. Pope 
Pius V. who had ſucceeded Pius IV, after having en- 
deavoured, in vain, to conciliate, by gentle means, 
the favour of Elizabeth, whom his predeceſſor's 
violence had irritated, iſſued, at laſt, a bull of ex- 
communication againſt her. John Felton, grand- 
uncle to him whom we are ſhortly to ſee act another 
deſperate part, affixed this bull to the gates of the 
biſhop of London's palace; and, ſcorning either 
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to fly or to deny the fact, was ſeized, and con- 
demned: he might have received pardon on ac- 
knowledging his crime, but he refuſed it to the 
laft, and was hanged near the place, meeting death 
with the moſt undaunted fortitude. It ſeems pro- 
bable, that this attack on the queen's authority 
was made in concert with Mary, who intended, by 
that means, to forward a rebel}ion, chen fomenting 
among the Roman catholics in the north of Eng- 
land. 

T heſe efforts, in favour of the que-a of Scots, 
only ſerved to render her an object which the Eng- 
liſn miniſtry deſtined for deſtruction. However, 
the anathema of the pope being regarded by the na- 
tion with great indifference, the two queens entered 
into various negotiations, and frivolous treaties : 
the one attempting to humble her priſoner ; the 
other, with fruitleſs prite, labouring to preſerve 
the luſtre of fallen majeſty. The duke of Norfolk, 
the moſt powerful peer in England, had been en- 
couraged by the earl of Leiceiter, and ſeveral other 
noblemen, to make a tender of marriage to the 
captive queen; and it was determined, among the 

romoters of this union, that the conſent of Eli- 
zabeth ſhould not be applicd for, until they had 
ſirengthened their hands by a ſecret, but pretty 
general, communication of the deſign, to the lead- 
ing men in Scotland, as well as thoſe in England. 
The open lewdneſs of Mary, which had hurried 
her to the atrocious crime of confederating with 
her paraniour, to murder her huſband, did not pre- 
vent her from being ſought in marriage, becauſe 
ſhe inherited a crown, although Bothwel, her third 
huſband, was till living: but from that marriage 
they reckoned upon procuring a divorce. Sir 
William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, was the molt vi- 
gilant, active, and prudent miniſter ever known 
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in Fngland; and as he was governed by no views 
but the intereſt of his ſovereign, which he had in- 
flexibly purſued, his influence with her became 
ftronger every day. Ever cool himſelf, and unbi— 
aſſed by prejudice or affection, he checked thoſe 
fallies of paſſion, and ſometimes of caprice, to 
which his miſtreſs was ſubject; and if he failed of 
perſuading her in the firſt emotion, his perſevering 
remonſtrances and arguments were ſure, at laſt, to 
recommended themſelves to her ſound diſcernment. 
The more credit he gained with Elizabeth, the 
more was he expoſed to the envy of her other coun- 
ſellors; and as he had been ſuppoſed to adopt the 
intereſts of the houſe of Suffolk, whoſe claim to 
the ſucceſſion ſeemed to carry with it no danger to 
the quiet of Elizabeth, his enemies, in oppoſition 
to him, were led, merely from that motive, to 
attach themſelves to the queen of Scots. The 
queen of England ſaw, without uneaſineſs, this 
emulation among her courtiers, which ſerved to 
ſtrengthen her own authority; and though ſhe con- 
ſtantly ſupported Cecil, whenever matters came to 
extremities, and diſſipated every conſpiracy formed 
againſt him, yet ſhe never gave him ſuch unhmited 
confidence, as might enable him entirely to cruſh 
his adverſaries. 

This vigilant miniſter ſoon traced out the deſigns 
which were formed in favour of the duke of Nor- 
folk ; and though no overt- act of treaſon had been 
committed, yet the duke was ſeized on, and com- 
mitted a priſoner to the Tower; from whence he 
was, after a ſhort time, releaſed, upon his promiſing 
to drop all intercourſe with the queen of Scots. 
The duke, after this, finding that although his 
life was ſpared, yet the former confidence and fa- 
vour which he enjoyed with the queen was loit, 
was hurried, by impatience and deſpair, to break 
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his word, and open anew his correſpondence with 
the captive princeſs. A promiſe of marriage was 
renewed between them: the duke engaged to enter 
into all her intereſts; and as his remorſes gradu- 
ally diminiſhed in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, 
he was puſhed to give his conſent to enterprizes 
ſtill more criminal. Rodolphi, a Florentine mer- 
chant reſiding in London, who was employed by the 
pope to negotiate with the catholicks in England, 
propoſed, that the duke of Alva ſhould, on ſome 
pretence or other aſſemble a great quantity of ſhi 
ping in the Low Countries, and tranſport a body of 
{ix thouſand foot, and four thouſand horle, into Eng- 
land; ſhould land them at Harwich, where the 
duke of Norfolk was to join them with all his 
friends; and ſhould thence march directly to Lon- 
don, and oblige the queen to ſubmit to whatever 
terms the conſpirators ſhould pleaſe to impoſe on 
her. The duke, in the whole progreſs of this bu- 
ſineſs, ſhewed little ſagacity and conduct; the pe- 
netrating and watchful eyes of the miniſtry ſoon 
diſcovered the whole plot. Norfolk was ſeized ; 
a jury of twenty-five peers unanimoully paſſed ſen- 
tence upon him; and the queen, at length, after 
ſhe had been withheld, eicher by real or pretended 
motives of compaſiion, (tor no one could difſem- 
ble more ſpeciouſly than Elizabeth) conſented ta 
his execution; but not before the houſe of com- 
mons had addreſſed her, in ſtrong terms, on that 
head“. | 

A long inrerval ſucceeded, in which the plots of 
Mary and her adherents, ſeemed either to be to— 


* 2 of June, 1572. This duke was grandion to Thomas Howard, 
third duke of Norfolk, who has been ſpoken of as high admiral, when 
earl of Surry ; was ſentenced to death in the reign of Hen y VIII. aad 
died in the year 15 5. His father Henry, earl of Surry, was beheaded in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 
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rally laid aſide, or to have been incapable of being 
carried into effect. At length a very formidable 
conſpiracy was formed, not only againſt the govern- 
ment, but the life of Elizabeth ; in which the pope, 
the kings of France and Spain, the queen of Scots, 
together with the Roman catholic malecontents in 
England, were leagued. The chief inſtrument in 
bringing about this revolution was Babington, a 
native of Ireland, a man of parts and learning. By 
the aſſiduity of Cecil, now created lord Burleigh, 
and Walſingham, this formidable conſpiracy was 
broken ; fourteen of the conſpirators were tried, 
convicted, and executed. There is no room to 
doubt that the queen of Scots had correſponded 
with Babington, and was a party in his conſpiracy. 
The houſe of commons had addreſſed the queen, 
when the duke of Norfolk's defection was detected, 
that Mary, who had been the fomenter of thoſe 
troubles, ſhould, herſelf, be brought ro a trial 
for her crimes, and, if found guilty, ſuffer death ; 
but Elizabeth, to ſhew her clemency, forbore to 
take ſuch ſevere revenge on her rival. The mini— 
{try were now, however, bent on bringing this prin- 
ceſs to the ſcaftoldf. To compaſs this deſign, it was 
reſolved to bring her to a trial ; not under the com- 
mon ſtatute of treaſons, but by an act which had 
paſſed the former year, and which ſeemed particu- 
larly to be levelled at the machinations of this in- 
triguing woman T. Forty noblemen, and privy 
counſellors, were appointed, by the queen, to try 
Mary; and a depuration, from the whole body, was 
ſent to apprize her of the proceſs commenced 
againſt her. The queen of Scots received the 
news, without betraying the appearance either of 
ſurprize, or trepidation, She told the deputies, 
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that ſhe came into the kingdom an independent 
ſovereign, to implore the queen's aſſiſtance, not to 
be ſubject to her authority; adding, that her ſpi- 
rit was not ſo broken by her paſt misfortunes, nor 
ſo intimidated by preſent dangers, as to ſtoop to 
any thing unbecoming the majefty of a crowned 
head, or that would diſgrace the anceſtry from 
whom ſhe was deſcended, and the ſon to whom ſhe 
ſhould leave her throne. *© If,” fays ſne, I muſt 
he tried, princes alone can be my peers ; the ſub- 
jects of the queen of England, however noble their 
birth may be, are of a rank inferior to mine. Ever 
fince my arrival in this kingdom, I have been con- 
fined as a priſoner ; its laws never afforded me any 
protection, let them not now be perverted to take 
away my life.““ 

This anfwer being reported to the commiſſioners, 
they fent a new deputation, informing her, that 
the plea either of her royal dignity, or of her im- 
prifonment, could not be admitted ; and that they 
were empowered to proceed to her trial, even 
though ſhe ſhould refuſe to anſwer before them. 
They repreſented to her, among other things, that 
ſhe was accuſed, indeed, but not condemned, of 
having conſpired the deſtruction of queen Eliza- 
beth : and that neither her ſituation, nor dignity, 
exempted her from judgment for ſuch a crime, 
whether the doctrine laid down by the civil or canon 
taw, or by the law of nature or nations, was ad- 
hered to. | | 

Mary was, at length, diverted from her purpoſe, 
and prevailed on to anſwer before tne court. F She 
was charged with having allowed cardinal Allen, 
and others, to treat her as queen of England ; that 
ſhe maintained a treaſonable correſpondence with 

* Robertſon's Hiſt, ef 5cotland, Vol. II. p. 152. Camden, 
p. 623. 
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Spain, deſigning thereby to encourage that court to 
attempt an invaſion of England: by an intercepted 
letter of her's to the Spaniſh ambaſſador Mendoza, 
it was proved, that ſhe had engaged to transfer to 
Philip her right to the kingdom of England, if her 
fon ſhould refuſe to embrace the Romiſh religion. 
It was alſo proved, that ſhe had inſtigated her ad- 
herents to ſeize the perſon of king James, and to 
deliver him into the hands of the pope, or the kin 
of Spain. But the weightieſt part of the charge 
brought againſt the queen of Scots was, her con- 
curring in the deſign of murdering the queen of 
England, which was proved by copies taken of the 
intercepted letters between her and Babington, in 
which her approbation of the deed was clearly ex- 
preſſed; and this was further confirmed, by the 
evidence of her two ſecretaries, and others, to 
whom Babington had ſhewed the letters. It is very 
probable that Mary was induced to acqueſce in a 
trial, relying on the aſſurances which had been given 
her, of the candid and favourable manner in which 
it would be conducted; and preſuming on the 
want of evidence, which there was, to bring home 
to her, the crimes with which ſhe was accuſed: in 
which caſe her acquittal would follow, and every 
imputation would be wiped away. But her every 
motion had been much more narrowly watched 
than ſne had the leaſt ſuſpicion of; and this ſecu- 
rity, probably, proved her deſtruction; for it is 
not likely that ſne would have been executed, if ſhe 
had continued to proteſt againſt the power of the 
court to try her, and on that account had refuſed 
to make any defence. 

Having finiſned the trial, the commiſſioners ad- 
journed from Fotheringay-Caſtle, and met in the 
ſtar- chamber at London; where they pronounced 


ſentence of death on Mary queen of Scots, and con- 
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firmed it by their ſeals and ſubſcriptions. The 
ſane day a declaration was publiſhed by the com- 
miſſioners and judges, ſetting forth, that “ the ſen- 
tence did no wife derogate from che title and ho- 
nour of Jaines, king of Scotland ; but that he was 
in the ſame place, degree, and right, as if the ſen- 
tence had ncver been pronounced.”* | 

Elizabeth affected the utmoſt averſion to put in 
force the ſentence againſt Mary, although ſhe was 
ſtrongly urged to it by the parliament which ſhe had 
called together, molt probably for no other purpoſe, 
than by ther interference, to give a faction to 
that deſperate meaſure. 

When Elizabeth thought that as many importu— 
nities had been uſed, and as much delay interpoſed, 
as decency required; ſhe, at laſt, determined to 
carry the ſentence into execution: but even in this 
final reſolution the couid not proceed, without dif- 
playing a new ſcene of duplicity and artifice. In 
order to ſpread a general alarm, rumours were diſ- 
perſed, that the Spaniſh fleet was arrived at Milford- 
Haven; that the Scots had made an irruption into 
England; that the duke of Guile was landed in 
Suſſex with a ſtrong army: that the queen of Scots 
was eſcaped from priſon, and had raiſed an army 
that the northern counties had begun an inſurrec— 
tion ; that there was a new conſpiracy on foot to 
aſſaſſinate the queen of England, and ſet the city 
of London on fire: nay it went ſo far as to ſay, 
that the queen was actually aſſaſſinated f. She 
affected to be in terror and perplexity ; was ob- 
ſerved to fit much alone, penſive and ſilent; and 
ſometimes to mutter to herſelf half ſentences, 
importing the difficulty and diſtreſs to which ſhe 
was reduced At length ſhe directed her ſecretary 


* Camden, p. 529, Hume's Hiſt, of England, Vol. V. p. 299. 
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Daviſon, to draw a warrant for the execution of the 
queen of Scots; which, ſhe afterwards faid, ſhe 
intended to keep by her, in caſe any attempt ſhould 
be made for the reſcue of that princels. T his 
warrant ſhe ſigned; and then ordered Daviſon to 
carry it to the chancellor, i in order to have the great 
ſeal affixed to it. Next day ſhe ſent Killigrew to 
Daviſon, enjoining him to forbear executing her 
order for ſome time: and when he came and told 
her that the warrant had already paſſed the great 
ſeal, ſhe ſeemed to be ſomewhat moved, and 
blamed him for his precipitation. Daviſon being 
in perplexity, acquainted the council with the whole 
tranſaction ; and they endeavoured to perſuade him 
to fend off Beale with the warrant : if the queen 
ſhould be diſpleaſed, they promiſed to juſtify his 
conduct, and to take on thernſelves the whole blame 
of this meaſure. The ſecretary, not ſufficiently 
aware of their intention, complied with their ad- 
vice; and the warrant was deſpatched to the earls 
of Shrewſbury and Kent, ordering them to fee the 
ſentence executed on the queen of Scots“. In 
conſequence of which, this princeſs was beheaded 
at Fotheringay-Caſtle, on the 7th of February, 
1587, The firmneſs and compoſure with which 
ſhe met her death, ſerved greatly to obliterate the 
remembrance of thoſe atrocious crimes, which had 
ſtamped with infamy, the former part of her life. 
Soon after, Elizabeth gave orders to have her body 
buried in the cathedral of Peterborough, with 
royal magnificence. But this vulgar artifice, ſays 
Dr. Robertſon, was employed in vain ; the page- 
antry of a pompous funeral did not efface the me- 
mory of thoſe injuries which laid Mary in her 
grave f. But if ever the plea of ſtate neceſſity, 
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ſo commonly urged by princes, when they do vio- 
lence to the principles of reaſon and juſtice, de- 
ſerves to be admitted, it will be found to have 
weight in this inſtance, as Elizabeth's life, as well 
as crown, were daily expoſed to the plcts and con- 
federacies excited by her active and intriguing 
rival. King James, ſoon after his acceſſion to the 
throne of England, ordered his mother's body to 
be removed to Weſtminſter- Abbey, and to be de- 
poſited among the monarchs of England. She 
died in the forty-fifth year of her age, and nine- 
teenth of her captivity in England. She was a 
woman of great accompliſhments, both of mind and 
body, natural as well as acquired ; but it is neceſlary 
to view her as a queen, in order to divert the attention 
from her vices, if we would wiſh to behold her in 
any other light than that of an abandoned woman. 
When the queen was informed of Mary's execu- 
tion, ſhe affected the utmoſt ſurprize aud indigna- 
tion. She put herſelf in deep mourning for this 
deplorable event : none of her miniſters, or coun- 
ſellors, dared to approach her; or if any had ſuch 
temerity, ſhe drove them from her, with the 
moſt violent expreſſions of rage and reſentment. 


She upbraided them with having been guilty 


of an unpardonable crime, in putting to death 
her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman, contrary to her 
fixed purpoſe, and with which they were fully 
acquainted *. She ſoon after wrote a letter of apo- 
logy to the king of Scots, wherein ſhe told him, 
that ſhe wiſhed he knew, without feeling, the un- 
utterable grief which ſhe experienced, on account 
of that lamentable accident, which, without her 
knowledge, much leſs concurrence, had happened 
in England, That ſhe appealed to the ſupreme 
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judge of heaven and earth for her innocence ; and 
was alſo fo happy, amidit her afflictions, as to 
find, that many perſons in her court, could bear 
witneſs to her veracity in this proteſtation ; that 
ſhe dee:ned nothing more worthy of a prince, 
than a ſincere and open conduct; and could 
never, ſurely, be eſteemed ſo baſe and poor-fpi- 
rited, as that, if ſhe had really given orders for 
this fatal execution, ſhe could, on any conſidera— 
tion, be induced to deny them: that though ſen- 
ſible of the juſtneſs of the ſentence pronounced 
againſt the unhappy priſoner, yet ſhe had determined, 
from clemency, never to carry it into execution; 
and could not but relent the temerity of thoſe, 
who, on this occaſion, had diſappointed her inten- 
tions: and that as no one loved him more dearly 
than herfelf, or bore a more anxious concern for 
his welfare, ſhe hoped that he would conſider every 
one as his enemy, who endeavoured on account 
of the preſent incident, to excite any animoſity 
between them *.—Afrer all this laboured artifice 
ro exculpate herſelf from the imputation of Mary's 
blood, nothing can be plainer than that ſhe meant 
her execution ; for the intervening time between 
the arrival of the warrant at Fotheringay-Caſtle and 
the execution of the queen, furniſhed Elizabeth 
with an opportunity of revoking the order, if ſhe 
had been ſincere in her profeſſions of ſparing the 
life of one, at whoſe death ſhe vented ſuch boiſterous 
effuſions of grief. | 4 

Still farther to ſtrengthen the proteſtations ſhe 
had made, by her order Daviſon was committed 
to priſon, and tried in the ſtar- chamber for his miſ- 
demeanor. The {ſecretary was confounded ; and be- 
ing ſenſible of the danger which mult attend his 


* Camder.'s Life of queen Elizabeth, p. 536. 
entering 
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entering into a conteſt with the queen, he expreſſed 
penitence for his error, and ſuonucted, very pati- 
ently, to be railed at by thoſe very counſellors, 
whoſe perſuaſion had induced him to incur the 
guilt, and who had promited to countenance and 
protect him. He was condeinned to impriſonment 
during the queen's pleaſure, and to pay a fine of 
ten thouſand pounds. He remained a loag time in 
cuſtody; and the tine, though it reduced him to 
be gary, was rigorouſly levied on him. 

The important events ariſing out of the tranſ- 
actions with the queen of Scots, rendered it proper 
to trace the yutlines of her hiſtory in this work, 
as without it, no clear idea can be formed of the 
ſtate of the kingdom at that period ; we have done 
this in one continued ſeries, for the ſake of perſ-1- 
cuity.: it will, therefore, be neceſſary now to go 
back a few years, to relate commercial and naval 
occurrences. 

Queen Elizabeth in 1582, granted a charter to cer- 
tain merchants, empowering them to carry on an ex- 
cluſiye trade to Turkey, guarded with many reſerva- 
tions in favour of the crown. With the firſt factors 
that went out from + ngland, to eſtabliſh this trade, 
Hakluyt, to whom the world is much indebted for 
the earlieit and beſt information concerning geo- 
graphical and commercial matters, ſent inſtructions, 
to enquire into the nature of dying the {ſtuffs of 
Turkey, and into the arc of dying: and what of 
thoſe dru;:s which are there uſed for dying might 


be cultivated in England. In order that the 


might exert themſelves in making theſe reſearches, 
he 1nſtanced the advantages that then had been de- 
rived to England, by bringing into the kingdom 
trees, plants, roots, &. of foreign growth, which 
have thriven well, and been highly beneficial ; as 
thoſe inſtances of tranſplantation are very curious, 

| we 
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we ſhall tranſcribe them for the information of 
our readers. Saffron was firſt brought into Eng- 
« Jand by a pilgrim; and alſo woad, originally 
« from Tholouſe in Languedoc. The damaſk roſe 
« by Dr. Linacre, phyſician to kings Henry VII. 
« and VIII. Turkey fowls about 1532. Ihe ar- 
« tichoke in king Henry VIII's time. Afterwards 
« the muſk-roſe, and ſeveral ſorts of plums by 
ce Thomas lord Cromwell from Italy. The apricot 
« by king Henry VIII's French gardener. {No 
«« mention is made of peaches or nectarines, ſo that 
* we may conclude they were of later date.] In 
« 1578, from Vienna in Auſtria, divers kinds of 
c flowers called tulipas; from Zante, in the Le- 
« yant, the plant that bears the coren, and although 
« jt brings not fruit to perfection, yet it may ſerve 
< for pleaſure and for ſome uſe. [This ſhews that 
« jt was then but juſt introduced.} Many other 
«« things have been brought in that have degene- 
tc rated, by reaſon of the cold climate: ſome things 
« brought in have, through negligence, been loſt : 
« and archbiſhop Grindal brought the tamariſk 
« plant from Germany, and many people have re- 
ce ceived great health by this plantꝶ.“ 

ueen Elizabeth having granted a patent to Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, (half brother to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh) for new diſcoveries weſtward ; he made three 
voyages thither, the two firſt in 1578, and 1579, 
were attended with no advantages. In 1583, he 
failed on his third voyage from Plymouth, with five 
ſhips, and at Newfoundland was aſſiſted by the 
Engliſh fiſhing ſhips there, in taking poſfeſhon of 
that iſland for himſeif, under the crown of Eng- 
land. Hie had carried with him many artificers, 
with toys, &c. for traffic. Here he erected the 


1 Hakluyt's Voyages, vol, IL. p. 164, 16 5. 
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ſtandard of England, and granted leaſes to many 
perſons for ſtages to cure their fiſh; the Portu- 
gueſe, French, and Spaniſh ſhips crews agreeing 
thereto. He thence failed to Cape Breton, and to 
the coalt of the continent of North America, where 
he loft one of his ſhips. Meeting with many other 
diſaſters, he returned homeward, but was loſt in a 
ſtorm, all on board his ſhip per:ſhing: only one 
out of the five ſhips got ſafe back to Falmouth. 
Mr. Walter, afterwards Sir Walter Raleigh, then 
a young man, was deeply engaged in this pro- 
Ject*. 

In the ſame year Adrian Gilbert obtained the 
queen's patent for five years, for atte:npting the 
diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage to China, by the 
title of The Colleges of the Fellotuſt ip for the Diſco- 
very of the North-weſt Paſſage; which ſcheme came 
to nothingF. | 

A charter was granted by queen Elizabeth, to a 
ſociety of merchants and gentlemen, to make diſ- 
coveries in America: Mr. Walter, above-named, 
ſer on foot this undertaking, and Amidas and Bar- 
low, with two veſſels, were fitted out for the pur- 
poſe; they failed ſv much to the ſouthward, as to 
enter the gulph of Florida, and coaſting it north- 
ward, anchored in a bay of what is now called Vir- 
ginia. They brought home ſome pearls and to- 
pacco, the firſt of the latter that had been ſeen in 
England, Either the queen, or Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, gave the country the name of Virginia. 
Hereupon a patent was granted to Raleigh, for 
the poſſeſſing of ſuch remote heathen lands, not 
then inhabited by Chriſtians, as they ſhould diſco- 
ver in fix years, the property in which veſted in 
them for ever, with a reſervation to the crown of & 
ffth part of all gold and ſilver ore found therein. 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. I. p. 425. + idem | 
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we ſhall tranſcribe them for the information of 
our readers. © Saffron was firſt brought into Eng- 
land by a pilgrim; and alſo woad, originally 
« from Tholouſe in Languedoc. The damaſk roſe 
« by Dr. Linacre, phyſician to kings Henry VII. 
« and VIII. Turkey fowls about 1532. The ar- 
« tichoke in king Henry VIIPs time. Afterwards 
« the muſk-roſe, and ſeveral ſorts of plums by 
<< Thomas lord Cromwell from Italy. The apricot 
« by king Henry VIII's French gardener. {No 
«© mention is made of peaches or nectarines, ſo that 
* we may conclude they were of later date.] In 
« 1578, from Vienna in Auſtria, divers kinds of 
« flowers called tulipas; from Zante, in the Le- 
« yant, the plant that bears the coren, and although 
« jt brings not fruit to perfection, yet it may ſerve 
< for pleaſure and for ſome uſe. [This ſhews that 
« jt was then but juſt introduced.} Many other 
«« things have been brought in that have degene- 
« rated, by reaſon of the cold climate: ſome things 
« brought in have, through negligence, been loſt : 
« and archbiſhop Grindal brought the tamariſk 
« plant from Germany, and many people have re- 
ce ceived great health by this plantF.” 

Queen Elizabeth having granted a patent to Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, (half brother to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh) for new diſcoveries weſtward ; he made three 
voyages thither, the two firſt in 1578, and 1579, 
were attended with no advantages. In 1583, he 
failed on his third voyage from Plymouth, with five 
ſhips, and at Newfoundland was aſſiſted by the 
Engliſh fiſhing ſhips there, in taking poſſeſſion of 
that iſland for himſeif, under the crown of Eng- 


land. Hie had carried with him many artificers, 


with toys, &c. for traffic. Here he erected the 
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ſtandard of England, and granted leaſes to many 
perſons for ſtages to cure their fiſh; the Portu- 
gueſe, French, and Spaniſh ſhips crews agreeing 
thereto. He thence ſailed to Cape Breton, and to 
the coaſt of the continent of North America, where 
he loſt one of his ſhips. Meeting with many other 
diſaſters, he returned homeward, but was loſt in a 
ſtorm, all on board his ſhip periſhing: only one 
out of the five ſhips got ſafe back to Falmouth. 
Mr. Walter, afterwards Sir Walter Raleigh, then 
a young man, was deeply engaged in this pro- 
ject“. 

In the ſame year Adrian Gilbert obtained the 
queen's patent for five years, for atte npting the 
diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage to China, by the 
title of The Colleges of the Fellotuſtip for the Diſco- 
very of the North-weſt Paſſage; which ſcheme came 
to nothingF. | 

A charter was granted by queen Elizabeth, to a 
ſociety of merchants and gentlemen, to make diſ- 
coveries in America: Mr. Walter, above-named, 
ſet on foot this undertaking, and Amidas and Bar- 
low, with two veſſels, were fitted out for the pur- 
poſe; they failed ſo much to the ſouthward, as to 
enter the gulph of Florida, and coaſting it north- 
ward, anchored in a bay of what !s now called Vir- 
ginia. They brought home ſome pearls and to- 
bacco, the firſt of the latter that had been ſeen in 
England. Either the queen, or Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, gave the country the name of Virginia. 
Hereupon a patent was granted to Raleigh, for 
the . poſſeſſing of ſuch remote heathen lands, not 
then inhabited by Chriſtians, as they ſhould diſco- 
ver in ſix years, the property in which veſted in 
them for ever, with a reſervation to the crown of à 
fifth part of all gold and ſilver ore found therein. 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. I. p. 425. + idem 
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Among the many voyages undertaken for the 
purpoſe of diſcovery, which this reign produced, 
was one by Mr. Thomas Fenton, who failed in May 
1582, with three {hips and a bark. He was eni- 
ployed by government in this voyage, and his 1n- 
ſtructions are preferved in Hakluyt*. By them he 
appears to have been direRed to attempt the diſco- 
very of a north-weſt paſſage, by a new route; for 
he was to go to the Cape of Govd-Hope ; from 
thence to the Eaſt-Indies, and the MoJucca Iſlands; 
after which he was to croſs the great South-Sea, or 
Pacific Ocean, and endeavour to trace a river, of 
which Drake only formed a conjecture, when he 
anchored in a large bay in the country which he 
called New- Albion, and which was laid down about 
the 45th degree of north latitude. Here it was 
ſuppoſed that a paſſage might be found quite through 
the northern parts of America, and thereby a com- 
munication be formed with the Atlantic Ocean ; 
but by ſome means or other, this voyage took a 
different direction, and was attended with nothing 
of any national importance. 


The year 1585 was rendered remarkable for the 
total deſtruction of the famous city of Antwerp, 


Vol. III. p. 504.  Þ It was a favourite opinion of theoretic geo- 
graphers that this river penetrated quite into the centre of North Ame— 
rica and juined the great lakes; and, by their means, communicited 
with the river St. Liarence, ing vrobably, without their intervention, 
with the MI Oopt Moy arte npis have been made by the French to 
sſcert' what appeared % probable. As America grew to be of im- 

ortance to Fu oe, the defire of gaining a knowledge of this became 
3 „: captai Jonathan Carver, inAmerican by buth, penetratcd fan- 
ther into the interior parts of Norin-Americe, tothe north-weltward, than 
any Europezn, or 4-fcendant f an European, ever did; and as far as, 
the information ut he Indians can be r-jicd upon, the :tult of his tra- 
vels is, that ariver runs from the falls of St. Anthony, whieh is the far- 
the extent of the French diſcoveries, quite to e Soni: Sea, One of 
the obie s of captain Cook's third voyage into the South Sea, in which 
he untortunately Joſt. his life, was to explore this river, When he ar- 
rived in the given jatitude, the weather was very (empeſtuous, and the 
danger of navigating the ſhips near the coait imminent, Although he 
was the boldeſt and mot ſkilful navigator that ever went on ditcovery, 
yet he was unable to trace any tuck communication with the Soutn 
Sea, lo that it is highly probable it docs ugt exifts 

the 
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the moſt flouriſhing commercial city in the world, 
by the duke of Parma. Three thouſand of is mi- 
ſerable inhabitants fell by the fword ; fifteen hun- 
dred were either burnt or trodden to death; and as 
many drowned in the Scheld. the fury of Spa- 
niſh bigotry and arbitrary power, diſſeminated the 
commerce and manufactures of rhe Nether ands, 
among moſt of the countries of Europe, weit and 
north of the Mediterranean-Sea. Engiand received 
in great numbers, the merchants and workin 
concerned in filks, damaſks, and taffaties; and in 
bayes, ſayes, ſerges, ſtockings : and it would have 
been yet more peopled on this difperſion, if fore gn 
merchan:s had not been ſubject to pay double du- 
ties on their merchandize, and forcign artig ers ex- 
cluded from the immuiitics of natural-born ſub- 
jects. 

The ſame year the aſſembly of the Seven United 
Provinces ſent deputies to queen Elizabeth, re- 
queſting her to take them under her protection, or 

elſe to grant them ſufficient aid, during their war 
wich the king of Spain. The queen retulcd to be 
their ſovereign, but ſent to their aſſiſtance the earl 
of Leiceſter, with an army of five thouſand foot, 
and one thouſand Hhoric*: which nobleman gave 
great diſguſt to the Hollanders, by his imperious 
carriage; and, by his imprudence and incapacity, 
gave the duke of Parina, the Spanith general, con- 
ſiderable advantages over the coniederacy, which he 

was too able a x general not to improve. 

Captain John Davis firſt failed into the Straits of 
North-America, Which now bear his name; and 
returned home, without having made any uſeful 
diſcovery. lhe ule of the harpoon, for killing 
whales, was not then known; ſo that his voyage 
procured him no advantages from that fiſhery, 


* Rymer's Fæd. V. I. p. 795, &c. 
Ser The 
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The ſecond circumnavigation of the world, made 
in one continued voyage*, was performed by an- 
other Enoliſhman, Mr. "Thomas Cavendiſh, ar his 
own expence, and was effected in two years and two 
months. He entered the South-Sea by the Straits 
of Magelhaen, with three ſhips, two of which he 
Joſt afterwards on the voyage. He followed the 
ſame track with Drake, proceeding along the weſtern 
coalt of all South-America ; and, in his progreſs, 
greatly annoyed the Spaniſh ſettlements: a rich 
Spaniſh ſhip from the Manillas likewiſe fel} into 
his hands. As the object of both theſe voyages 
was to harraſs the Spaniards, and make prize "of 
their ſilver treaſures, no geographical or ſcientific 
purpoſes were anſwered thereby. Theſe long voy- 
ages were found ſo pernicious to the ſeamen, an 
inveterate ſcurvy, that marine peſtilence, fweeping 
them off in great numbers, that no Engliſh ſhips 
are known to have viſited the South-Sea from this 
time until queen Anne's reign, when on the break- 
ing out of a war with Spain, two privateers from 
| Briſtol failed on that diſtant and perilous deſtina- 
tion. 

The preparations made by Philip II. of Spain, 
for a deſcent on England, determined queen Kli- 
zabeth to counteract the deſigns of her enemy, by 
aste his harbours and arſenals: accordingly 
Sir Francis Drake ſailed with a fleet of forty ſhips 
for the Spaniſh coaſtf; many of the enemy's ſhips 
were deſtroyed or taken, and in the ports of Cadiz 
and Liſbon, above one hundred veſſels laden with 
proviſions and ammunition were burnt. Proceed- 
ing from thence to the Azores, he took a rich Por- 
rugucſe carack from the Eaſt Indies, and an ar- 
bn full of rich merchandize. From the papers 
ound on board the former ſhip, Camden tells us, 


* An, Dom. 1586. + An, Dom. 1387. ; 
| | | 1 
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in his life of queen Eliza 1beth, that the Engliſh 
gained to thorough an infight into the nature "and 
importance of the Faft India trade, as well as the 
manner of carrying it on, that an idea of forming 
a company to trade thither was thereby ſuggeſted, 
and a few years after an Eaſt India Company Was 
incorporated. 

The authority with which the earl of Leiceſter 
had been entruſted in the Netherlands, having been 
injudiciouſly exerciſed, and cauſed diſcontents and 
diviſions in the newly united provinces ; theſe Eli- 
zabeth was extremely ſolicitous to appeaſe and heal, 
as the warlike preparations carrying on in Spain 
awakened the moſt ſerious apprehenſions, and ſug- 
ruſted to her that ſhe would ſoon have occaſion for 
all the aſſiſtance which her allies could afford her. 
Philip had been employed for feveral months in 
building ſhips of an extraordinary ſize, and in col- 
lect ng ſtores for their equipment; while his gene- 
ral the duke of Parma, had made fuch numerous 
levies in Germany Italy, and the Netherlands, as 
ſhewed that he intended the next campaign to take 
the field with a much more powerful army than 
any which he had hicherto commanded. |1 he whole 
of Philip's reign had been pa'ted in ſome or other 
warlike attempt. At one time he had waged war 
with the Corſairs and Turks: at another he had 
been engaged in the reduttion of the Morelſcoes, 
or of the kingdom of Portugal. Probably on thete 
accounts it was, that he had never fully exerted his 
ſtrength againſt his revolted ſubjects in the Nether- 
jands. And although his nature ſtrongly prompred 
him to revenge, yet he had not found leiſure as 
yet to take vengeance on Elizabeth for the ſup- 
port which ſhe had given them, as well as for the 
inſults which he had received from her in America, 


where ſeveral of his colonies had been plundered. 
by 
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by ner flects; and heavy depredations made by pri- 
vate advencurers, either acting under her authority, 
or cure of her co :nivance. As he thought himſelf 
fure of coupetiin's the revolted Flemings to 
fubmit, with a nuch ſmaller force, than that he in- 
tended to employ, he determined to exert bis 
ſtrength in the inval; 00 of England: and he in- 
dulged! imſeif with the ſond conceir, that he ſhould 
be able, entirely, to ſubdue that king om. oe 
remained, however, for ſome time doubtful, xs to 
the manner in wich he thou} procceti; ana held 
frequent meetings of his counc'! ro tcliverate, whe- 
ther it was moſt expedizut ro begin with the inva- 
fion of England, or 'irit {© ;-duce the United Pro— 
vinces. Many of his moi! ex;:crienced counicliors 
adviſed the latter plan of conduct, among vhom 
was Farneſe, duke of Parma, who aſſured che King, 
that he could not enter on he Engliſh expedition. 
with a proſpect of ſucceſs, before he had ac: quire: 
poſſeſſion of ſome of the moſt conliderablc of the 
ſea-ports in Zeeland, tor the reception and accom- 
modation of his fleet. 

Although Philip was remarkable for his caution, 
yet 1n this inſt.nce he betrayed a want of it. The 
fplendid ſucceſs of his arms, in the rapid conqueſt 
of Portugal, had fo dazzled his mind, that he 
thought 1t impoſſible for Elizabeth to withitand the 
powerful armament which he intended to ſend 
againſt her. Theſe expectations were founded on 
the ſtate of England, an open country, unp ro- 
vided with any ſortified touns, by which the pro- 
greſs of an enemy might be retarded. He con- 

cluded that one battle at ſea, ana another decifive 
one by land, would terminate the contelt ; and as he 
fleet which he was preparing was greatly ſuperior 


to any which Elizabet! cou!d equip, ſo he could 


not ſuppole that her land forces, undiſciplined and 
unac- 
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unaccuſtomed to war, would be able to reſiſt his 
veteran troops, Which had been long enured to 
victory, and were commanded by the greateſt gene- 
ral and the bravelt officers in the world. He was 
not ignorant how much the ather European powers 
had reaſon to be jea'ous of his deſign, but at that 
time they were either diſinclined or incapable of 
oppoſing it. The emperor of Germany was his 
friend and ally. Ihe attention of the northern 
potentates was whelly engrofied with the inter- 
nal a:iminiſtiation of their own dominions; and 
the French monarch, who was more dee ly inter- 
eſted than any other in oppoing him, could with 
difficulty ſupport himſelf upon the throne againſt 
his rebellious ſubjects. But there was nothing 
which contributed more to confirm him in his 
purpoſe, than the approbation which it received 
from the pope. It has been afferted of Sixtus V. 
the then pontiff, that he entertained a very high 
admiration of the character of Elizabeth: but how- 
ever that may be, yet he conſidered her as the moſt 
formidable enemy that the church had ever ſeen 
upon a throne. She had not indeed on any occa- 
ſion, treated her catholic ſubjects with that inhuman 
cruelty, of which Philip had ſet her an example, 
in his treatment of the proteſtants; but ſhe had 
ſhewn herſelf zealouſly diſpoſed to farther the re- 
formation in every country in Europe where her 
power and influence extended. For almoſt thirty 
years ſhe had been the chief ſupport of the pro- 
teſtants in Germany, the Netherlands, and France. 
By her means the popiſh faith was almoſt without 
adherents in Scotland, as well as in her own domi- 
nions. Add to which that the recent execution' of 
Mary queen of Scots, had excited in the violent 
mind of his holineſs the utmoſt rage and indignation. 
Wich theſe paſſions his intcreſt concurred, and the 
hope 
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hope of ſeeing England, which had formerly been the 
moſt precious jewel of the triple crown, brought 
back to the holy ſee, led him highly to approve of 
Philip's intended enterprize. Next to an inſatiable 
thirſt after dominion, it had ever been that king's 
ſupreme wiſh to be conſidered as the guardian of 
the church ; and his vanity was not a little flattered 
at this time, with having the ſovereign ponriff for 
his aſſociate“. He proceeded therefore with much 
alacrity in completing his preparations, But though 
he refolved to ſpare no expence or pains to ſecure 
ſucceſs, yet, to cauſe as little alarm as poſſible to 
Elizabeth, he carefully concealed the purpoſe for 
which this armament was intended, and gave out 
that a part of his fleet was deſigned to co-operate 
with his land forces in the reduction of Holland, 

and the remainder was to be employed in the de- 
fence of his American dominions. Elizabeth had 
too much penetration, and her minifters were too 
vigilant, to be thus impoſed on by the pretences of a 
prince, with whoſe duplicity they were ſo tho- 
roughly acquainted, Accordingly we have ſeen 
Sir Francis Drake ſent out with a fleet to the coaſt 
of Spain to interrupt theſe preparations. Notwith- 
ſtanding which act of hoſtility, Philip {till affected 
to deſire that all the grounds of difference between 
him and the Engliſh court might be removed, and 
gave orders to the duke of Parma to propoſe a ne- 
gotiation for peace. Ihe queen, though no ways 
deceived hereby, pretended to believe the declara- 
tion of the Spaniſh miniſter, with regard to the de- 
ſtination of the fleet, and ſeemed to liſten to the 
propoſal of adjuſting all differences. She readily 
accepted the mediation of the king of Denmark ; 

and that her conduct might have the greater 


. Bentivoglio, part H. lib. IV. Watſon's Life ef Philip II. Vol. II. 
P. 252, | 
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appearance of ſincerity, ſhe urged the United States 
to ſend ambaſſadors to Bourbourg, in Flanders, 
the place appointed for the conferences. The 
Dutch were much alarmed at this pacific n 
ance, and dreaded, leſt in order to avert the ſtorm 
which hung over England, Elizabeth had reſoived 
to abandon the conlederacy, and to deliver up to 
Philip the Dutch towns in her poſſeſſion. To re- 
move theſe apprehenſions, the qucen aiſured the 
States, that ſo far from forſaking them, ſhe never 
would conſent to any terms of peace, which were 
inconſiſtent with their ſecurity. 1 he Dutch, how- 
ever, declined ſending any plenipotentiaries to the 
congreſs. Many terms of accommodation were pro- 
oſed in the conferences which were held; during 
which the Spaniſh miniſters continued to aſſure thoſe 
of England, that no invaſion of that kingdom was 
intended. | 

In the mean time the moſt vigorous efforts 
were made, to put the nation in a poſture of de- 
fence. An army was raiſed, amounting to eighty 
thouſand men ; twenty thouſand of whom were 
ſtationed on the ſouth coaſts of the iland ; twenuty- 
two thouſand foot, and a thouſand horle, were cn- 
camped at Tiibury, in Eſſex: the command of 
which was entruſted to the earl of Leiceſter; whilſt 


a laige body of troohs, under lord Hunſdon, were 


kept near the queen's perion, in readineſs to march 

againſt the enemy, wherever they ſhould attempt to 
land. All the ſea- ports which lay moit expoſed 
to the attacks of the Spaniards, were fortified; 
the militia was embodied, provided with arms, and 
trained to the uſe of them. Beacons were creQed 
at proper diſtances, to give an immediate alarm 
all over the kingdom, as ſoon as an enemy at- 
tempted to land: and every means, for the public 
lic ſafety, was uſed, which prudence and foreſight 
could ſuggeſt. 
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Whilſt the whole nation was thus uniting to repel 
the threatened attack, on land, the like aſſiduity 
was uſed in the equipment of a fleet. The whole 
amount of the royal navy, before thefe prepara- 
tion, began, was no more than thirty ſhips, and 
none of theſe were nearly equal in ſize to thoſe of 
the enemy. But this feeming diſadvantage, was 
amply compenſated by the fkill and dexterity of 
the Engliſh ſailors; and the number of fhips were 
ſoon augmented, through the alacrity and zeal 
which the queen's ſubjects ſhewed in her defence, 
By her wiſe adminiſtration, ſhe had acquired their 
eſteem and confidence: the animoſity againſt her 
perſon and government, which the differences in 
religion had excited in the minds of ſome, was, at 
preſent, ſwallowed up in that univerſal abhorrence 
which the catholics, as well as the proteſtants, en- 
tertained of the tyranny of Spain, Great pains 
were taken to keep alive, and cheriſh that abhor- 
rence. Accounts were ſpread of the horrid barba- 
rities which the Spaniards had perpetrated in the 
Netherlands, and in America: deſcriptions were 
drawn in the blackeſt colours, of the inhuman 
cruelties of the inquiſition ; and pictures were diſ- 
perſed of the various inſtruments of torture em- 
ployed by the inquiſitors, of which, it was faid, 
there was abundant ftore on board the Spaniſh fleet. 
Theſe repreſentations made a ſtrong impreſſion, not 
only on the proteſtants, but likewiſe on the catho- 
lics; who, although the pope had publiſhed a bull 
of excommunication againſt the queen, yet reſolved 
not to come ſhort of the proteſtants, either in loy- 
alty to their ſovereign, or in zeal for the indepen- 
dence of the ſtate. The whole kingdom was of 
one mind and ſpirit: ſome catholics entered into 
the army as volunteers, and others joined with the 
proteſtants in equipping armed veſſels. Every ma- 
ritune town fitted out one or more. The citizens 
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of London furniſhed thirty, although only fifteen 
were required of them; and between forty and fifty 
were equipped by the nobility and gentry throvgh- 
out the kingdom. The queen herſelf maintained 
a firm and intrepid ſpirit in the midſt of the im- 
pending danger, which inſpired all ranks of her ſub- 
jects with reſolution and fortitude. 

At the ſame time, the ſtates of Holland were 
equally active, conſidering their danger as immi- 
nent, as if Philip had intended to begin his opera- 
tions with an attack upon the Netherlands. From 
their fears of an immediate attack, they were de- 
livered by accounts of the enormous ſize of the 
Span:ſh ſhips, to which the coaſts of Holland and 
Zeeland were inacceſſible. They turned their prin- 
cipal attention, therefore, to the aſſiſtance of their 
ally; and kept their fleet, conſiſting of more than 
eighty ſhips, ready for action. At the deſire of 
queen Elizabeth, they ſent thirty of that number 
to cruiſe between Calais and Dover; and after- 
wards, when the duke of Parma's deſign of tranſ- 

orting his army to England was certainly known, 
they ordered Juſtin de Naſſau, admiral of Zeeland, 
to join lord Seymour, one of the Engliſh admirals, 
with thirty-five ſhips, to block up thoſe ſea- ports 
in Flanders, where the duke intended to em 
bark“. | 

he grand fleet of England was ſtationed at 
Plymouth, the chief command of which was given 
to Charles lord Howard, of Effingham, lord high 
admiral, who had under him, as vice-admiral, Sir 
Francis Drake; and for his rear admiral, Sir John 
Hawkins. The whole fleet was manned, and com- 
manded by the molt expert and brave ſeamen in the 
v.orld, 


* Meteren, lib. XY, 
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In the beginning of May 1585, Philip's prepa- 
rations, which had kept all Europe in amazement 
and ſuſpenſe, were brought to a concluſon. That 
armada, which, in the confidence of ſucceſs, the 
Spaniards had ftiled invincible, confiſtea of one 
hundred and fifty ſhips, moſt of which were greatly 
ſuperior, in ſtrength and ſize, to any that had been 
ſeen before. It had on board, beſides galley-ſlaves 
that worked at the oar, upwards of twenty thouſand 
ſoldiers, and eight thouſand ſailors, beſides two 
thouſand volunteers, deſcended from the moſt con- 
ſiderable families in Spain. It carried two thouſand 
ſix hundred and fifty great guns; was victualled for 
half a year; and contained ſuch a quantity of mili- 
tary ſtores, as only the Spaniſh monarch, enriched 
as he was, by the treaſures of both the Ladies, could 
tupply. 

The preparations in the Netherlands, under the 
prince of Parma, were not leſs advanced than thoſe 
of Spain. He had aſſembled a well-provided army 
of thirty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
in the vicinity of Nieuport and Dunkirk; and had 
provided a great number of fluat- bottomed veſſels, 
fit for tranſporting both horſe and foot; and had 
brought ſailors to navigate them, from the towns 
on the coaſt of the Baltic. Moſt of theſe veſſels 
had been built at Antwerp: and as he durſt not 
venture to bring them from thence, by fea, to Nieu- 
port, leſt they ſhould have been intercepted by the 
Dutch; he was obliged to ſend them along the 
Sheld to Ghent from thence to Bruges, by the ca- 
nal which joins thoſe towns; and from Bruges to 
Nicuport, by a new canal, which he cauſed to be 
dug for the purpoſe. Thin laborious undertaking, 
in which Tſcveral thouſand workmen had been em- 
ployed, was already finiſhed, and the duke now 
waited or the arrival of the Spaniſh feet; hoping, 
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that as ſoon as it ſhould approach, the Dutch and 
Englith ſhips that cruiſed upon the coaſt, would 
retire into ther” harbours. 

The command of the armada was originally de- 
ſigned to have been entruſted to the marquis de 
Santa Cruz, a nobleman of tried valour and ſkill, 
wo had acquired great honour in the famous bat- 
tle of } epanto, and was conſidered as the firſt na- 
val o:ticer in Spain; but at the very time fixed for 
the departure of the fleet, he was ſeized with a 
violent fever, of which he died in a few days; and, 
by a angular fatality, the duke de Paliano, the ſe- 
cond in command, _ Iikewiſe at the ſame time. 
The duke of Medina Sidonia, don Alphonſo de 
Guſman, was hereupon appointed to the chief com- 
rnand, a nobleman of conſiderable merit, but en- 
tirely unacquainted with maritime affairs; under 
whom, for vice-admiral, was don Martinez de Ri- 
calde, an old Biſcayan, and a ſeaman of great ex- 
perience, who was entruſted with the conducting 
of the expcdition, and by whoſe advice the admiral 
was entirely governed, 

By theſe new arrangements ſo much time was loſt, 
that the fleet could not leave Liſbon till the 25th of 
May. It had not advanced far in its way to Corunna, 
or the Groyne, where it was directed to proceed for 
ſome additional troops and ſtores, before 1t was over- 
taken by a violent ſtorm, and diſperſed. All the 
fleet, except four ſhips, reached that harbour. In 
three of the milling ſhips, the galley-ſlaves, conſiſt- 
ing of Engliſh, French, and Turks, taking advan- 
tage of the confuſion occaſioned by the itorm, over- 
powered the Spaniards, and carried their ſhips 1nto 
a harbour on the coaſt of Bayonne“. 

Meanwhile the utmoſt diligence was uſed in re- 
pairing the damage which the flect had ſuſtained by 


2 Meteren, p. 476. 
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the ſtorm, notwithſtanding, ſeveral weeks elapſed 
before it was in a condition to put to ſea again. 

This delay cauſed a report to be brought to 
England, that the armada h.d ſuffered fo much by 
the ſtorm, as to be rendered incapable of proceed- 
ing on the intended enterprize ; and ſo well atteſted 
was this intelligence, that Elizabeth directed her 
ſecretary, Wallingham, to write to lord Effing- 
ham, directing him to lay up four of his lurgeſt 
ſhips, and to diſcharge the ſeamen. Ihe admiral 
was, happily, leſs credulous on this occafion, than 
either the queen or her miniſter, and deſired that 
he might be allowed to retain thoſe ſhips in his 
ſervice, even though it ſhould be at his own ex- 
pence, till more certain information was received. 
In order to procue it, he fat tait with a briſk north 
wind for Corunna, intending, in cate he ſhould find 
the armada fo much diſabled as had been reported, 
to attempt to burn it in the harbour. When he 
arrived off the coaſt of Spain, he was informed of 
the real condition of the enemy: at the ſame time 
the wind having ſhifted from north to ſouth, he pe- 
gan to dread, leſt the Spaniards ſhould have failed 
tor Engiand, and therefore proceeded, with all ſpeed, 
to his former ſtation at Plymouth. 

Soon after his arrival, he was informed that the 
armada was in fight. He immediately weighed 
anchor, and failed out of the harbour, but not 
without great difficulty, as the wind blew hard into 
Plymouth Sound*. Still he was uncertain of the 
courſe which the enemy intended to purſue. On 


the next day, being the 20th of July, he ſaw the 


Spaniſh navy drawn up in the form of a creſcent, 
falling ſlowly through the channel, and extending 
ſe ven miles, from one extremity to the other. The 


„Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 172. 
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Engliſh admiral ſuffered them to paſs by quietly ; 
that having the advantage of tie wind, he might 
the better attack them in the rear, which he per- 
formed with equal courage and ſucces. 

It was the opinion of many perſons in that age, 
that the moſt prudent condutt for Spain to have 
purſued, would have been to have landed at Ply- 
mouth, inſtead of proceeding up the channel. By 
this meaſure it was ſuppoſed, that the whole force 
of the nation would have bcen drawn towards the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt, which would have rendered it ea- 
ſier for the duke of Parma to have tranſported his 
troops to the oppoſite ſhore of Dunkirk and Nieu- 
port. But it is probable, that Spain would have 
availed itſelf little of this ſtep, although England 
would have ſuffered, for a while, very ſeverely, by 
the inroad of ſuch a force, notwithſtanding it was 
able, with only a part, of its ſtrength to make head 
againſt it. Nor would the prince of Parma have 
had it in his power to have made a deſcent from 
his quarter, as the Dutch fleet alone was able to 
block up the ſca-ports of Flanders. Bur if the 
duke of Medina ever intended to make a deſcent at 
Plymouth, he ſoon changed his delign, and adhered 
cloſely afterwards to the execution of the plan pre- 
ſcribed to him by the court of Spain; which was, 
to ſteer quite through the channel, til he ſhould 
reach the coait of Flanders; and after driving away 
the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, by which the har- 
bours of Nicuport and Dunkirk were blocked up, 
to take on board the prince of Parma's army, fail 
up the Thames, and make the firſt attack on the 
city of London. 

The Engliſh admiral ſoon had an opportunity 
of attacking don Martinez de Ricalde, the Spaniſh 
vice-admiral. This he did in perſon; and dif- 
played ſo much dexterity in working his ſhip, ant 


in 
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in loading and firing his guns, as greatly alarmed 
the Spaniſh fleet, for the fate of their commander; 
He,. however, eſcaped, but ſuſtained much damage; 
and more would have been done, but that a great 
part of the Englith fleet lay at too great a diſtance ; 
fo that the admiral was forced to wait for them, 
From that time the Spaniards kept much cloſer to 
one another ; notwithſtanding which, the Engliſh, 
on the ſame day, attacked one of their largeſt 
galeaſſes. Other Spaniſh ſhips came up, in time, 
to her relief; but in the confuhon hereby occa- 
ſioned, one of the principal galleons, which had a 
great part of the treaſure on board, ran foul of ano- 
other ſhip, by which ſhe ſprung her foremalt ; being 
thus diſabled, and the following night proving very 
dark, ſhe fell into the hands of Sir Francis Drake, 
who ſent her captain, don Pedro de Valdez, to 
Dartmouth; and left the money on board, amcunt- 
ing 0 fifty thouſand ducats, to be plundered by his 
men“. 

The next day was ſpent by the Spaniſh admiral 
in diſpoſing his fleet, giving orders to his officers, 
and deſpatching an advice-boat to haſten the prince 
of Parma, by giving him an account of the danger 
to which the fleet was expoſed. On the 23d, other 
rencounters happened; in all of which the Engliſh 
derived great advantage, from the lightneſs of their 
ſhips, and the dexterity of the ſailors. The Spa- 
niards, in that age, did not ſufficiently underſtand 
nautical mechanics, to be able to avail themſelves 
of the unuſual magnitude of their ſhips. The 
Engliſh ſailed round them, approached or retired, 
with a velocity that filled them with amazement, 
and did infinitely greater execution with their can- 
non; for while every ſhor of theirs took place, their 


* Six William Monſou's Naval Tracts. 
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ſhips received very little damage from the enemy, 
whoſe guns were planted too high, and generally 
ſpent their force in air. - 

On the 24th the Engliſh were able to do very 
little for want of ammunition ; but a ſupply arriving 
in the evening, the admiral made the neceſſary 
diqpoſitions for attacking the Spaniards in the dead 
of the night, dividing his fleet into four ſquadrons ; 
the firſt commanded by himſelf in perſon ; the ſe- 
cond by Sir Francis Drake ; the third by admiral 
Hawkins: and the fourth by captain Martin Fro- 
biſher ; but a dead calm prevented the execution of 
this deſign. On the 25th one of the Spaniſh ſhips 
was taken; after which the admiral reſolved to 
make no farther atterapts upon them, till they ſhould 
enter the ſtraits of Dover, where he knew lord 
Henry Seymour, and Sir William Winter, waited 
for them with a freſh ſquadron. He likewiſe took 
this opportunity of knighting lord Thomas Howard, 
lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend, admiral Hawkins, 
and captain Frobiſher, for their gallant behaviour 
throughout the engagement“. 

Notwithſtanding the proſperous iſſue of theſe 
ſkirmiſhes, yet, in the onſet, the admiral ran the 
utmoſt hazard of being taken by the enemy: for 
Sir Francis Drake being appointed, the firſt night 
of the engagement, to carry lights for the direction 
of the Engliſh fleet, being in full purſuit of ſome 
hulks belonging to the Hanſe-Towns, he neglected 
it; which occaſioned the admiral to follow the 
Spaniſh lights, by which he remained almoit in the 
centre of their fleet till morning. However, 
Drake's ſucceeding ſervices ſufficiently effaced 
the memory of this miſtake, eſpecially as the 


prudence and conduct of lord Effingham, enabled 


* Hakluyt, Vol, I, Sir William Monſon. Camden's Life of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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him, when he diſcovered his ſituation in the midſt 
of the Spaniſh fleet, to retire, without ſuſtaining any 
loſsF. 

The armada continued to advance till it came 
oppoſite to Calais, where, having caſt anchor on 
the 17th of July, the duke of Medina acquainted 
the general of his arrival, and entreated him to 
haſten the embarkation of his forces. Farneſe, 
whilſt he prepared to put his troops on board, in- 
formed the Spaniſh admiral, that the veſſels which 
had been conſtructed, agreeable to the king's in- 


ſtructions, were only fit for tranſporting the troops, 


being incapable of making any reſiſtance if at- 
tacked ; therefore, till the Spaniſh ſhips of force 
could approach ſo near the ports as to cover the em- 
barkation, and drive away the Dutch ſhips, which 
had blocked up the harbours of Dunkirk and Nieu- 
port, he could make no advances, without expo- 
ſing his army to certain ruin, the conſequence of 
which would probably be, the entire loſs of the Ne- 
therlands. SD | 

Hereupon the Spaniſh fleet was ordered to 
draw nearer in ſhore; and was advancing within 
ſight of Dunkirk, with the Engliſh fleet on one 
ſide, and the Dutch fleet on the other, when 
a ſudden calm fell, which prevented its farther 
progreſs. In this ſituation the three fleets re- 
mained for a whole day. On the 7th of Auguſt, 
in the night, a breeze ſprung up, and lord Howard 
reſolved to practice an expedient long before thought 
of, in caſe the enemy ſhould have come up the 
Thames: he, therefore, filled eight large barks 
with pitch and ſulphur, and other combuſtible ma- 
terials; and ſent them under the command of the 
captains Young and Prowſe, about midnight, into 


+ Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 602. 
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the thickeſt part of the enemy's fleet, right before 
the wind, where they preſently began to blaze. 
The darkneſs of the night increaſed the terror with 
which the Spaniards were filled, when they ſaw 
theſe ſhips in flames approaching towards them. 
The panic inſtantly ſpread over the whole fleet. 
Each, anxious only for his own preſervation, 
thought of nothing but how to eſcape from the 
preſent danger: ſome of the ſhips took time to 
weigh their anchors, but others cut their cables, 
and drove, with wild precipitation, wherever the 
wind and the fea carried them. In this confuſion 
the ſhips ran foul of one another, and ſeveral of 
them received ſo much damage, as to be rendered 
unfit for future ſervice. When day-light returned, 
the Engliſh admiral had the ſatisfaction to view 
the ſucceſs of his ſcheme; the enemy were ſtill 
in extreme diſorder, and their ſhips widely ſepa- 
rated and diſperſed, whilit the Engliſh fleet had re- 
ceived a great augmentation of ſhips, fitted out by 
the nobility and gentry, as well as by thoſe under 
lord Seymour, who had left Juſtin de Naſſau, the 
Dutch admiral, he alone being able to guard the coaſt 
of Flanders. Lord Howard finding himſelf bravely 
ſeconded by Sir Francis Drake, and fall the other 
officers, made haſte to improve the advantage which 
was now preſented to him, and attacked the enemy, 
in different quarters at the ſame time, with the 
utmoſt impetuolity. The engagement began at 
four in the morning, and laſted till fix at night. 
The Spaniards diſplayed, in every rencounter, the 
moſt intrepid bravery ; but from the cauſes already 
mentioned, did very litile execution againſt the 
Engliſh, whilſt many of their own ſhips were greatly 
damaged; and ten of the largeſt were either run 
aground, ſunk, or compelled to ſtrike. The prin- 

Geeg? cipal 
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cipal galiaſs, having on board Mauriquez, the in- 
ſpector-general, with three hundred gally-ſlaves, 
and four hundred ſoldiers, was driven aſhore, on 
the ſands of Calais; where ſhe was attacked by 
ſome Engliſh pinnaces, who were ſupported by the 
admiral's long-baat, on board of which were ſome - 
picked ſoldiers. Moncada, who commanded, was 
flain ; and almoſt all the Spaniards either fell in the 
conflict, or were drowned in attempting to reach 
the ſhore. The rowers were ſet at liberty: about 
fifty thouſand ducats were found on board. Mau- 
riquez eſcaped, and was the firſt who carried to 
Spain the news of the diſaſter which had befallen 
the fleet. | 

One of the capital ſhips, after a long engagement 
with an Engliſh ſhip of force, at length ſunk, and 
only ſome few of the crew were faved. Theſe re- 
lated, that one of the officers on board, having 
propoſed to ſurrender the ſhip, another officer en- 
raged at the propoſal, killed him on the ſpot ; whilſt 
he himſelf was immediately killed by a brother of 
the firſt. In the midſt of this bloody ſcene, which 
paints the ferocious character of the Spaniards, the 
thipſunk*. The fate of two other of the Spaniſh 
galleons is particularly mentioned by contemporary 
writers. One of them was called the St. Philip, 
and the other the St. Matthew : they had on board, 
beſides ſeveral other nobility, two general officers ; 
don Francis Toledo, of the family of Orgas, and 
don Diego Pimentel, brother to the marquis of 
Tomnorez. After an obſtinate engagement, in 
which the admiral's ſhip fought along with them, 
they were obliged to run aſhore on the coaſt of 
Flanders, where they were taken by the Dutch. 
Jolcdo was drowned ; Pimentel, with all the reſt who 
ſurvived, were made priſoners. 


* Grotius's Annals. Metcren. 
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Medina Sidonia was much dejected at theſe miſ- 
fortunes, and {till more, when he reflected on the 
ſuperior {kill of the enemy: for it is well atteſted, 
that in all the engagements that had paſſed lince 
the firſt appearance of the armada in the channel, 
the Engliſh had loſt only one ſmall ſhip, and abour 
a hundred men. Inſpired by ſuch (ignal lucceſs, 
with ſanguine hopes of final victory, they were now 
become more formidable than ever. The admiral 
of Spain, dreaded the total deſtruction of his fleet 
from a continuance of the combat: he could not, 
without the greateſt danger, remain any longer in 
that ſituation ; and much leſs could he venture to 
approach any nearer to the coaſt of Flanders. 
lt now appeared, how great an error Philip had 
committed, in neglecting to ſecure ſome commo- 
dious harbours in Zeeland. He had concluded, 
that the enemy's ſhips would retreat into their ports, 
on the firſt approach of his ſtupendous armada; 
which, in fact, he had rendered incapable of per- 
forming the ſervice for which it was deſigned, by 
means of that enormous expence which he be- 
ſtowed, in order to render it invincible. In con- 
ſtructing it, no attention had been paid to the na- 
ture of thoſe narrow ſeas, in which it was to be 
employed; and the conſequence of this capital 
error was, that even if the Engliſh fleet had been 
unable to contend with the Spaniſh, in the deeper 
arts of the channel, yet it would have prevented 
the Spaniards from landing; and the Dutch fleet 
lying in ſhallow water, to which the galleons durſt 
not approach, would (till have kept their ſtation, 
and have rendered 1t impoſſible for the Spaniſh fleet, 
and army, to act in concert“. 
The duke de Medina took this opportunity of 
calling a council of war, wherein it was reſolved, 


Watſon's Life of Philip II. Vol, II. p. 266. 
that 
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that as there were no hopes left of ſucceeding, 
it was the moſt prudent conduct to direct all 
their attention to the ſaving of the fleet. To 
return through the channel was not, at that 
time, practicable, as a ſtrong wind blew from 
the north-weſt; neither was it adviſeable to wait 
for its ſhifting, in order to ſteer that courſe, as 
they would be continually harraſſed by the enemy. 
They, therefore, determined to make all the ſail 
they could for their own coaſt, going north about, 
taking the circuit of the Britiſh Iles. The Eng- 
Iiſh admiral, very prudently, ſent lord Henry Sey- 
mour, with a ſtrong ſquadron, to cruiſe on the 
coaſt of Zeeland, and thereby to prevent the Spa- 
niſh fleet forming a junction with the prince of 
Parma; whilſt he himſelf, with the chief of his 
fleet, hovered about that of Spain. Thus he kept 
cloſe in their rear without attacking them : had not 
his ammunition fallen ſhort, by the negligence of 
the offices in ſupplying the ſhips, he had obliged 
the whole armada to ſurrender at diſcretion ; for 10 
great was the diſtreſs of the Spaniſh fleet, and ſuch 
their admiral's dread of the long and perilous yoy- 
age before him, that it is afferted by Grotius, he 
would have ſurrendered without reſiſtance, in cafe 
he had been attacked. But he was reſcued from 
the diſgrace which ſuch an act would have entailed 
upon his name, by the Engliſh admiral being com- 
pelled to return home, to ſupply the deficiency of 
his ſtores. | 

When the fugitives arrived off the Scottiſh 
coaſt, and found that care was every where taken 
that they ſhould meet with no ſupplies, they threw 
their horſes and mules overboard ; and ſuch of them 
as had a proper ſtore of water, bore away directly 


1 Camden's Life of Elizabeth. 
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for the Bay of Biſcay, with the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, making in all about twenty-five ſhips : 
the reſt, about forty ſail, under the command of 
the vice admiral, ſtood for the coaſt of Ireland, 
intending to have watered at Cape Clare. On the 
ad of September, however, a tempeſt aroſe, and 
drove moſt of them aſhore ; ſo that upwards of 
thirty ſhips, and many thouſand men, periſhed. 
Some likewiſe were forced, a ſecond time, into the 
Engliſh channel, where they were taken ; ſome b 

the Engliſh, and others by the Rochellers. Several 
very large veſſels were loſt among the weſtern iſles, 
and along the coaſt of Argyleſhire. Out of theſe, 
about five hundred perſons were ſaved, who came 
into Edinburgh almoſt naked: their diſtreſſes excited 
the compaſſion of the citizens, who relieved and 
cloathed them; and by their aſſiſtance, a veſſel was 
procured to convey them to Spain. But their miſ- 
fortunes were not to end here; for in their paſſage 
home they were driven on the coaſt of Norfolk, 
and compelled to put into Yarmouth, where they 
were detained, whilſt an expreſs was ſent to the 
queen, and council, for direction how they were to 
be treated. The government taking into conſide- 
ration the miſeries they had already endured, and 
not being willing to appear leſs compaſſionate than 
the Scots, gave orders that they ſhould be ſuffered 
to proceed on their voyage“. 

Thus, in the ſhort ſpace of a month, this mighty 
fleet, which had been three years preparing, was 
miſerably and diſgracefully deſtroyed, Medina 
Sidonia being reduced to the mortifying neceſ- 
ſity of paſſing thoſe ſeas as a fugitive, which 
he had before aſſured himſelf he ſhould ride on 
as a Conqueror. 'Thus, not only England, Scot- 


* Strype's Annals, Vol. 111, p. 226, 
land, 
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land, and Ireland, together with the new republic 
of the United Netherlands, were preſerved from 
impending ruin; but the general liberties of Eu- 
rope, as well as the proteftant religion, were per- 
manently eſtabliſned. At this time the monarchy 
of Spain was the moſt potent power in chriſten- 
dom; but the bigotted and narrow views of its 
kings, and their miniſters, and the growing power 
of England and Holland, and ſoon afterwards of 
France, when it began to breathe from the civil 
wars with which it had long been convulſed, all 
contributed to reduce its conſequence that king- 
dom, ſoon after, gave ſtrong ſymptoms of its de- 
clenſion, which has been gradually advancing ever 
ſince, till at length imbecility has become conſtitu- 
tional. 

Of one hundred and thirty ſhips which ſailed out 
of the harbour of Corunna, no more than fifty-three 
or fifty-four, returned; and near twenty-thouſand 
perſons periſhed in the expedition“. 

The calamities of the Spaniards did not end on 
the return of their ſhattered fleet. Two of the 
galleons, which had withſtood the fury of the tem- 
peſtuous ocean, and the attacks of the enemy, were 
accidentally ſet on fire, and burnt to the water- 
edge, as they lay at anchor in the harbour. Great 
numbers of the nobility and gentry, accuſtomed to 
eaſe and indulgence, died at fea; and others con- 
tracted diſeaſes, by the hardſhips and fatigues they 
underwent, of which they afterwards died : there 
was ſcarce a family of rank in the kingdom, that 
did not put on mourning 'for ſome relation loſt ; 
inſomuch, that Philip, dreading the conſequences 
which might ariſe from the general face of ſorrow, 
imitated the conduct of the Roman ſenate, and 


* Campbel}'s Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I. p. 404. 
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publiſhed an edict to abridge the time of mourn- 
ing“. 
The king of Spain, who was a ſlave to his am- 
bition, but had an entire command over his coun— 
tenance and demeanour, was no ſooner informed of 
this diſaſtrous, event, which, at once, blaſted all 
his hopes, than he fell on his knees, and rendering 
thanks for that gracious diſpenſation of Providence, 

expreſſed his joy that the calamity was not greater. 
The Spaniſh prieſts, who had ſc often bleffed this 
holy cruſade, and foretold its infallible ſucceſs, 
were ſomewhat at a loſs to account for a victory 
gained over the catholic monarch, by excommu- 
nicated heretics, and an execrable ufurper : but 
they, at laſt, diſcovered, that all the calamities of 
the Spaniards had proceeded from their allowing the 
infidel Moors to live among them. 

While the people of Spain were thus overwhelmed 
with afiliction, nothing was to be heard in England, 
and the United Provinces, but the voice of feſti- 
vity and joy. In both countries medals were ſtruck, 
in commemoration of the happy event; and days of 
folemn thankſgiving to heaven were appointed for 
their deliverance. Elizabeth went, for this purpoſe, 
to St. Paul's cathedral, ſeated in a triumphal cha- 

| riot, and ſurrounded by her miniſters and nobles, 
| amidſt a great number of flags and trophits, which 
a had been taken from the enemy; whilit the citizens 
were ranged in arms on cach ſide of the ſtreets 


ö through Which ſhe pailed. 

a Grotius paſtes a tine encomium on the Engliſh, 
t for their bravery and conduct, in oppoling chis for- 
, midable armament of Spain. The olory of 
y Greece and Rome,” fays he, © which ftates anci- 
3 ; 

d * Grotii Hiſt. lih. I. Meteren, ib. XIV. ' Hame's Hiſt. ot 
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ently effected ſome of their greateſt exploits by na- 
val victories, was, in theſe times, undoubredly 
equalled, by the fortune and valour of the Engliſh ; 
although their conqueſts were more ſlowly, as well 
as more ſafely obtained over Spain.“ 4 

After all, though nothing could ſurpaſs the bra- 
very of the Engliſh; and their maritime ſkill was 
equally diſplayed with their valour, yet the unpar- 
donable neglect of furniſhing the fleet with a ſupply 
of ammunition, was very near rendering the tri- 
umph incomplete; and it was, at laſt, the war of 
elements that effeftually cruſhed the power of 
Spain,—And here let vs reflect a little on an enter- 
prize, which had filled all Europe with anxiety or 
expectation. Ihe Spaniſh troops were, at that time, 
the beſt foldiers in the world, having been formed, 
by a long ſeries of actual ſervice, being commanded 
by brave and experienced officers, and having, ar 
their head, Farneſe, prince of Parma, a molt re- 
nowned commander. The Engliſh, on the con- 
trary, had enjoyed 2a profound peace for upwards of 
thirty years; during which time, they mult be ſup- 
poſed ro have relaxed fomething of their martial 
{pirit, and to have greatly declined in their mili- 
tary {kill : at their head too was the earl of Leiceſter, 
a nobleman every way diſqualified to be oppoſed to 
Farneſs. Thus far it muit be owned, that circum- 
ſtances were unfavourable. If the whole land- force of 
Spain, deſtined for this invaſion, had been united, 
it would have amounted to ſomething ſhort of fifty 
thouſand men; and this army was deſigned to re- 
duce the whole kingdom to lavery: a kingdom 
governed by a ſovereign univerſally beloved, and 
who was aſſiſted by miniſters eminently diſtinguiſhes! 
for capacity and vigilance. The tyranny of the 
Spanith government was ſo exccra:ed, that the dread 


* Grotins! Annals of the Netherlands, hook V. 
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of being brought under it, had united thoſe of the 
moſt oppoſite ſentiments and intereſts; the natural 
proweſs and force of the Engliſh, had, in every 
age, given them an aſcendancy over the belt troops 
of any country, and even when contending with fu- 
perior numbers; but at this time eighty thouſand 
men were actually embodied, armed, and trained 
to action; every vidual of whom may be ſup- 
poſed to have felt the importance of the cauſe in 
which he was embarked, no other choice being left 
but of conqueſt, death, or flavery. If, therefore, 
the total diſregard ſhown by Philip to the concili— 
ating the affections of any one ſect, or party, in 
the kingdom, as well as the natural warlike ſpirit of 
the people, are conſidered, his projected conqueſt of 
England will be thought upon the whole as deſpe- 
rate an expedition as was ever {ct on foot. When 
William I. invaded this country, he was at the 
head of a larger army, had ſome adherents, held 
forth to the body of the people aſſurances of li- 
berty, and perſonal ſecurity ; beſtdes, that the coun- 
try was then much leſs populous; and yet, nothing 
but the wonderful ſucceſs which crowned his arms, 
exempted him from the imputation of rafhneſs and 
folly. Had the duke of Parma, and his Spani- 
ards, got a footing in England, they might indced 
have ravaged, and laid waſte, a confiderable part 
of the kingdom; but that he would, in the end, 

have been driven out of it, may fur-ly be con- 
cluded with as much certainty, as any future and 
contingent event admits of. Nothing, however, 
could be more beneficial to England, than the uni- 
verſa] alarm which the apprehenſion of this inva- 
ſion ſpread, as thereby the ſpirit of the nation was 
rouſed to ſuch exertions, as never would have 

been made on any occaſion Jets ittmulatng. Eng- 
land, by that means, felt herſelf to pot fefs a de- 
gree of ſtrength, and ſuch internal reſources, far 
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exceeded her ſuppoſed powers. And this fact, 


once alcertained, drew forth all the latent ſprings 
of action into great and beneficial undertakings. 

Two days after the diſperſion of the Spaniſh ar- 
mada, the earl of Leiceſter died; the great, but 
unworthy favourite of Elizabeth, whoſe affection 
continued to the Jaſt. He had diſcovered no con- 
duct in any of his military enterprizes, and was 
ſuſpected of cowardice. Not content with entruſt- 
ing to kim the command in chief of her troops, 
during the danger of the Spaniſh invaſion, ſhe had 
ordered a commiition to be drawn for him, confti- 
tuting him her heutenant in the kingdoms of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland ; but Burleigh and Hatton repre- 
ſented to her the danger of entruſting ſuch unli— 
mitted authority in the hands of any ſubject, and 
thereby prevented its taking place. No wonder 
that a conduct fo unlike the uſual jealouſy of Eliza- 
beth, gave reaſon to ſuſpect that her parttality was 
founded on ſomꝭ other paſtion than friendſhip. But 
the queen ſeemed to carry her affection to Leiceſ- 
ter, no farther than the grave; for ſhe ordered his 

oods to be diſpoſed of by a public fale, in order 
to reimburſe herfclf of tome debts which he owed 
her; thereby ſhewing, that her attention to money 
prevailed over her regard to the memory of the de- 
ceaſea®, | 

1 he titles and places which this favourite enjoyed 
were theſe: knight of the orders of the Garter and 
St. Michael; privy counſeilor ; matter of the horſe; 
ſteward of the queen's houthold ; conſtable of 
Windſor-caſtle; chancellor of the univerſity of 
Oxford; juſtice in evre of all the foreſts ſouth of 
Trent; licutenant, and captain-general of the ſorces 
in the Netherlands}. | 3 

* Huae's IIiſtory of Eygland, Vol, V. p. cas. Dogdale's 
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A complete Lift of the Spaniſh Fleet, under the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, Commander in Chief. 


The Squadron of Portugueze Galleons, &c. under the parti- 
cular Command of the Generaliſſimo, the Duke of Medina 


Sidonia. : 
771 8 VN . Tons, Guns, Marin. Sold. 
1 e St. artin, Captain-ge- 
neral of all the fleet . 8 . 
2 St. John, admiral-general — 1059 50 170 231 
3 St. Mark — — 792 — 117 292 
4 St. Philip _ — 800 40 117 415 
5 St. Lewis — — 830 40 116 376 
© St, Matthew = — 7350 40 30 177 
7 St. James — — 520 30 100 300 
8 Galleon of Florence — 961 52 100 300 
9 St. Chriſtopher F 
10 St. Bernard - — 352 30 100 280 
II Zabra Auguſta — 00 14-38-45 
12 Zabra Julia - — 166 14 50 60 
12 7739 389 1242 3086 


The Fleet of Biſcay commanded by Don Juan Marti- 


nez de Recalde, Captain-general. 


13 The St. Anne, admiral 
14 Grangrina, admiral 

15 St. James 
16 Conception of Zubelzu 
17 Conception of Juan del Cavo 

18 Magdalena de Juan Franceſco 
de Ayala þ 
19 St. John - 
20 St. Mary - 
21 Manuel 
22 St. Maria de Monte Majore 
23 Maria of Aguiare 

24 Iſabella | 
25 Michael de Suſa 
26 St. Stephen 


14 | 
Y or. I. K 


— 
— — — 
— — 


— — 


768 30 114 323 
1160 36 100 309 
660 30 102 250 
468 20 70 100 
418 24 70 104 
330 22 70 209 
350 24 80 130 
165 24 100 180 
520 16 54 130 
70 30 50 220 
100 $330 
r 
96 12; 238 
70 12: 20-30 
5861 302 906 2117 
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The Fleet of 


Florez de Valdez, Genera!. 


Book II. 


Cattille, commanded by Don Diego 


23 17 Ships Tons. Guns. Marin. Sold. 
27 The St. Chriſtopher galleon | 
general 2 8 700 40 120 205 
28 St. John Baptiſt, galleon — 750 30 140 250 
29 St. Peter, galleon — 530 40 140 130 
30 St. John, galleon, — 330 30 120 170 
31 St. James, the great galleon 3 13270 
2 St. Phili d St. James, 
eee 3 520 30 116 159 
33 Aſcenſion, galleon — 530 30 114 120 
34 Galleon of our lady del Barrio 130 30 108. 170 
35 9 St. Michael and 0 530 30 110 170 
36 St. Anne galleon — 250 24 80 100 
37 Ship, our lady of Vigonia 750 30 130 190 
38 Hrinity 22 — " 80: 30: 24-200 
3; St. Katherine - — 862 30 160 200 
40 St. John Baptiſt — 652 30 130 200 
41 Pinnace of our lady della Ro- 
ſaria — 8 33 
42 St. Anthony of Padua, pinnace 16 46 300 
16 8054 474 1793 2924 
The Andaluſan Squadron, commanded by Den Pedro 
de Valdez, General. 
43 The general's ſhip — 1550 50 118 304 
St, Francis, admiral — 915 30 60 230 
45 St. John Baptiſt galleon — 810 40 40 250 
46 St. Gargeran - — 369 20 80 170 
47 Conception — 862 25 65 200 
48 Duqueſa, St. Anne — 900 30 80 250 
49 Trinity — 650 20 80 200 
50 St. Mary de Juncar — 730 30 80 240 
51 St. Katherine - 739 30 80 230 
52 St. Bartholomew 970 % de 225 
53 Holy Ghoſt, pinnace — 10 37 40 
„ 8092 315 776 2339 


The 


> } aA AAR aAAMh AaAcAcacyphinio ty in in =» 


7 
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The Squadron of Guypuſcoa, by Don Mighel de 
Oquendo, 


Ships. 
3 The St. Anne, general 


55 8 5 our lady of Roſe, admiral 


56 St. Saviour - 
57 St. Stephen - 
58 St. Martha - 
59 St. Barba — 
60 St. Bonaventura 

61 Maria | — 
62 Santa Cruze — 


63 Urſa doncetta, huik 
64 Annunciation, Pence 


65 St. Barnaby 


66 Pinnace, our lady of n 


67 Magdalene 


— — 


4 


Tons. Guns. Marin. Sold. 

— 1200 50 60 300 
945 30 (4 230 
. 
— 936 30 70 200 
— 548 25 70 180 
— 280-16 30 160 
— 369 15 60 190 
ff 15: 40-120 
— 000. 20 140 130 
— 500 18 40 160 
— de 1 16 30 
— 00.1% 1 
1 

— 6e, 1 166 
7192 296 608 2120 


The Eaſtern Fleet of Ships, called Levantiſcas, or 
Levant Squadron, commanded by Don Martinez 


de Vertendona. 


68 The Ragazone, general 
69 Lama, admiral 

70 Rata, St. Mary, crowned 
71 St. John of Cecilia 

72 Trinity Valencera 

73 Annunciation 

74 St. Nicholas Prodaveli 
75 Juliana 

76 St. Maria of Piſon 

77 Trinity Eſcala 


10 


Irie 


K k k 2 


1294 35 90 350 
72 30 890 210 
920 40 go 340 
880 30 90 290 
100 41 90 240 
730 30 0 200 
834 30 84 280 
780 36 80 330 
666 22 80 250 
9oo 25 go 302 
7732 319 844 2792 


75 
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The Fleet of Ships, called Urcas, or Hulks, commanded 


by Don Juan Lopez de Medina, 


No. Ships. 


78 The great "Gr iffin, general 


79 St. Saviour, admiral 

30 Sea Dog — 

81 White Falcon 

82 Black Caſtle — 

83 Bark of Hamburg 

84 Houle of Peace — 

85 St. Peter the greater 

86 Sumpſon — 
87 St. Peter the leſs 

88 Bark of Dantzick 


89 White Falcon Medina 


go St. Andrew - 
91 Little Houſe of Peace 


92 Flying Raven - 


93 White Dove - 
94 Adventure - 
95 Santa Barba - 
96 Cat — 


97 St. Gabriel - 


98 Eſayas — 
99 St. James - 
100 Peter Martin - 


23 


TCT ¶f 


650 
650 
200 
500 
750 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
450 
300 
400 
359 
400 
250 


_ 600 


600 
400 
280 
280 
600 
200 


40 
30 
10 
18 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
18 


15 


19 
30 


60 
60 
30 
40 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Tons. Guns. Marin, Sold. 


250 


1086 466 950 4170 


Pataches and Zabras, commanded by Don Antonia de 
Mendoza. 


101 Our lady del Pilar de . 


102 Engliſh Charity 


103 St. Andrew of Scotland 


104 Crucifix 
105 Our Lady of the port 


106 Conception of Caraffa 


107 Our Lady of Begova 


108 Conception de Capitillo 


4113+ 


300 | 


180 
150 
150 


150 


70 
70 
60 


12 
12 
12 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
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No. Ships. Tons. Guns. Marin. Sold. 
109 St. Hieronymus — 60 8 30 60 
110 Our Lady of Grace — 60 8 30 60 
111 Conception of Francis Laſtero 1 
112 Our Lady of Guadalupe — 660 8 30 60 
113 St. Francis — — 60 8 30 60 
114 Holy Ghoſt - — 60 8 30 60 
115 Our Lady of Freneſda — Go 8 30 60 
116 Zabra of the Trinity — 60 8 30 60 
117 Zabra of our Lady del Caſtro 0 
118 St. Andrew - — 60 8 30 60 
119 Conception - — 60 8 30 60 
120 Conception of Sommaribka — 60 8 30 60 
121 Santa Clara - — 60 8 30 60 
122 St. Katherine — — 60 8 30 65 
123 St. John de Caraffa — 60 8 30 60 
124 Aſſumption - — d d 60 

24 2090 204 746 1103 


The four Galeaſſes of Naples, commanded by Don 


Hugo de Moncada. 


125 The St. Lawrence, general 50 139 270 
126 Patrona - _ 50 112 180 
127 Girona - — 50 120 170 
128 Neopolitana — — 50 115 124 
4 200 477 744 
Theſe four galeaſſes had ſlaves— 1200 
The four Gallies of Portugal, commanded by Don 
Diego de Medrana. 

129 The Capitana — — 50 106 110 
130 Princeſs — _ 50 106 110 
131 Diana — — 50 106 110 
132 Vazana — — 50 106 110 
4 200 424 440 


— — ʒꝓZb— 


In theſe four gallies were ſlaves — 888 
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An Abſtratt of the ſeveral Squadrons which compoſed 
the whole Spaniſh Fleet. 


Squadrons and Commanders. Tons, Guns, Marin. Soldiers 
12 The ſquadrons of Portu- 
gueſe galleons, under the 
particular command of 
the generaliſſimo 
T4 The flect of Biſcay, com- 
manded by don Juan Mar- 
tin 2 de N — 81 308 8e 2117 
general 
16 The fleet of Caſtile, com- 
manded by don Diego de 8054 474 1793 2924 
Valdez, general 
The burden of two pinnaces of this fleet is not men- 
tioned 
11 The Andaluſian ſquadron, | 
commanded by don Pedro þ 8692 315 776 2359 
de Valdez, general 
The burden of one pinnace of this fleet is not men- 
tioned 


14 The ſquadron of Guypuſ- 
His 


7739 389 1242 3086 


coa, commanded by don 295 608 2120 
Mighel de Oquendo 

to The eaſtern fleet of ſhips, 
called Levantiſcas, com- 
manded by don Martin 
Vertendona 


| 8032 319 844 2792 

23 The fleet of ſhips nb 
urcas, or hulks, com- 
manded by don Juan Lo 
pez de Medina 

+ Pataches and Zabras, com- 
manded by don Antonio þ 
de Mendoza 

4 The galeaſſes of Naples, 
commanded by don Hogs 


de Moncada 


o 466 950 4107 
2090 204 745 1103 


200 47 744 


'T he 
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Squadrons and Commanders Tons. Guns. Marin. Soldiers. 

4 The gallies of Portugal, 
commanded by don 5. 
ego de Medrana 


—nſ — 


132 Ships 59120 3165 8766 21855 


200 424 4.40 


The. burden of the four galeaſſes, and four gallies, 
is not mentioned; but they had, beſides the ma- 
riners and ſoldiers abovementioned, 2088 galley- 
ſlaves. 


Hence we ſee, that this invincible armada conſiſted of 
132 ſhips, and 20 caravels ; being 59,120 tons, exclu- 
five of the tonnage of three pinnaces, four galeaſſes, four 
gallies, and the caravels; carrying 3165 pieces of cannon, 
8766 mariners, 21,855 ſoldiers, 2088 galley-flaves; in all 
32,709 men. 


According to a Spaniſh Manuſcript, this formidable 
Armada conſiſted of One Hundred and Forty ve 
Ships, &c. namely: 


Ships. Sabras 


The ſquadron of galleons of Portugal — 10 2 
The Biſcayan ſquadron, commanded by don 

Juan Martinez de Recalde — 8 4 
The Andaluſian ſquadron, commanded by don 

Pedro de Valdez —— — 9 
The Guypuſcoan ſquadron, commanded by don 

Mighel de Oquendo — he 4 
The ſquadron of Italian ſhips, commanded by d 

don Martin de Vertendona — 8 10 9 


Don Antonia de Mendoza's ſquadron — 4 19 


Don Juan de Medina's ſquadron of urcas, or 
hulks — — 122 


| 
hi 
; 
'q: 
1 
'Y 
, 
14 
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The ſquadron of don Diego de Florez de Val- 
dez, conſiſting of ſhips from St. Lucar and 14 4 


Ships. Sabras 


the Indies — — 
The ſquadron of pataches, commanded by I 
Alonzo Florez — — 13 


Ships — 9o 47 
| | Sabras and pataches — 47 
Galeaſſes, commanded by don Hugo de Mon- 
cado — — 4 
Galleons, commanded by don Diego de wa 
4 


drana _ — 


*.* The lift of Engliſh ſhips is taken from a manuſcript 
in the king's library, in which the number of mariners 
3s not put down ; but other manuſcripts in the Cotto- 
nian library ſupply that defect. We have no authentic 
information of the number of guns which each ſhip car- 
ried ; for Want of which the comparative force of the 
two navies of England and Spain, cannot be preciſely aſ- 
certained. In numbers, it muſt be owned, the Engliſh 
fleet is ſuperior ; but the amount of tonnage, as well as 
the number of men employed, ſhew the great aſcendanc 
of the Spaniſh navy; being very near double in burden, 
and more than double in men. 


It 
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It will, we doubt not, be highly acceptable to our read- 
ers, to ſee the footing on which the officers of England 
ſtood at this preſent period, by the following 


Rates for the Entertainment of the Officers of the Companies 
appointed for the Service in the Year 1588. 


The lieutenant general of the army per die 61. 
Halberdiers at per diem 30s. 
Taz marſhal uf the field per diem — 40s. 
Halberdiers at per diem — — 15s. 
The provoſt marihal per diem 136. 4 d. 
Tue gaoler per diem 1 8 
Eight tipſtaves at 8d. a piece per diem 5 4 
Ten halberdiers at ditto 6 8 
The captain general of the launces per diem 80 
Licutenants — 10 2 
Guidon — — 1 6 
Trumpet —— — — 1 6 
Clerk — — — 1 6 
Surgeon 1 8 
en haiberdiers at 8d. 2 piece 6 8 
Captain general of the light-horſe per diem 20 0 
Lieutenant — 10 2 
Guidon — — I 6 
Trumpet — — I 6 
Clerk — — — 1 6 
Surgeon — — — 1 6 
Ten halberdiers at 8d. a piece — 6 8 
The colonel general of the fuutmen per diem 40 o 
Lieutenant —̃ͤ— 10 7 
Serjeant major — 10 0 
Four corporals of the field at 48. each — 16 2 
Tea halberdiers at 8d. each — 6 8 
The treaſurer at war per diem — U 6 8 
Four clerks at 2s, each — — 8 © 
Ten halberdiers at &d. each — 6 3 
The maſter of the ordnance per diem —— 10 © 
Lieutenant 6 8 
Inferior officers of the ordnance per diem 
Ten halberdiers at 
The muſter maſter per diem — — 6 8 
| Four clerks at 28. each —— 8 © 
The commiffary of the victuals per diem — 6 8 
One clerk — 2 2 
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The trench maſter per diem — — G0. Yd, 
The maſter of the carriages per diem — 4 © 
Maſter carttakres the piece per diem 
Four clerks at the piece | 
The quarter matter per diem — 1 
Six furriers at the piece 
The ſcoutmaſter per diem — — 6 8 
Two light-horie at 16d. each — — 2 8 
The judge general per diem —̃ͤä —— di 
The entertainment of the officers of the regiment 
The colonel, being a nobleman, per diem — 20 © 
He being a knight or nobleman s fen, per diem I 3 4 
Lieutenant colonel per diem ——— 6 8 


Mr. Campbell gives us the following 


Lift of the Engliſh Flect in the Year 1588, drawn tegetber te 
make head againſi the Armada of Spain. 


Men of war belonging to her majeſty 17 
Other ſhips hired by her majeſty for this ſervice _ 12 
Tenders and ſtore-ſhips 9 
Furuiſhed by the city of London, being double the c : 


the queen demanded, all well-mauncd, and thoroughly 
provided with ammuniticn and proviſion 


Tenders and ſtore-ihips 4 
Furniſhed by the city of Briſtol, large and itrong ſhips, and 
which did excellent ſervice > 
A tender — 1 
From Barnſtaple, merchant-ſhips converted into frigates 3 
From Exeter — — — — 2 
A ftout pinnace — — 1 
From Ply mouth ſtout ſhips, every way equal to the gueen's 
men of war — —— 
A flyboat — 


row Seas, of the queen's ſhips and veſſels in her ſervice 
Ships fitted out at the cxpence of the nobility, | nth and 
commons of Enpland 


well furniſhed 


Sir William Winter's pinnace — — I 
In all 143 


The 


Under the command of lord Henry Seymour, in x the ol 16 


43 
By the merchart adventurers, prime ſhips, and excellently Þ _ 


Y . 
The Numbers ,, e 
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The nation was no ſooner delivered from its ap— 
prehenſions from Spain, than the attention of its 
ſovereign, her miniſters, and, in ſhort, the whole 
body of the people, was bent on advancing the 
conſequence of the ſtate, by every means of im- 
proving its natural advantages. Jo encourage 
ſailors to enter into the navy, by ſecuring to them 
a comfortable proviſion when diſabled, the cheſt of 
Chatham was this year erected, by the advice and 
aſnſtance of Sir Francis Drake. This regula tion 
gave riſe to the noble foundation of Greenwich 
| hoſpital. The next year the queen took the moſt 
effectual meaſures for retalliating on her enemies 
the miſchiefs which thev intended to have brought 
on her, and, at the ſame time, eaſed the revenue 
from ſupporting the burden of the war, The ex- 
pedient adopted to anſwer theſe two grand national 
purpoſes was, to encourage private adventurers to 
enter into confederacies for the fitting out of ſhips, 
and raiſing a force, to annoy and plunder the Spa- 
niards on their own coaſts. Hereupon a conſiderable 
armament was ſet on foot; the queen only furniſh- 
ing a few ſhips, and giving the enterprize the ſanc- 
tion of her authority. Sir Francis Drake commanded 
the fleet, and Sir John Norris the army : the avowed 
deſign of the expedition was, to recover the crown 
of Portugal for don Antonio, from whom Philip 
had wreſted it. Stow makes the number of ſhips 
aſſembled, upon this occaſion, to be one hundred and 
forty-lix, and ſourteen thouſand men; but Camden 
and Rapin reduce the number of each. With the 
force thus collected, however, they landed at Co- 
runna, in Gallicia, commonly called the Groyne ; 
the lower town they took, but were foiled in their 
attempts upon the higher. Peniche next fell into 
their hands; after which the army proceeded to 
Liſbon, and were followed by the fleet. The force 

| which 
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which Philip had, by this time, aſſembled, ren— 
dered their deſigns upon this capital abortive. 
The object of the expedition being private again, 
a ſcrupulous adherence to the rights of neutral pow- 
ers was not likely to be obſerved ; here, therefore, 
by way of indemnification, as Camden ſays, they 
{c1zed upon ſixty hulks, or fly-boats, belonging to 
the German Hanſe-Towns. The Engliſh main- 
tained the legality of their ſeizure againſt the re- 
monſtrances of Dantzick, Poland, and the Empire, 
where the propercy veſted; and, at length, a total 
breach between England and the Hanſe- 1 owns 
enſued. Being unequal to the reduction of Liſbon, 
the Engliſh turned their force againſt Vigo, which 
they ſacked, and returned to England, with one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon; and a very rich 
booty, which was to compenſate for the loſs of ſix 
thouland men. Ihis is, perhaps, the greateſt pri- 
vateering enterprize of any which the modern hiſ- 
tory of the world furniſhes. 

In the year 1590 the queen farmed her cuſtoms 
for fifry thouſand pounds per annum. Until this 
time they had been farmed to the ſame perſon, Sir 
Thomas Smith, for fourteen thouſand pounds per 
annum. 

The royal navy was now put on a more regular 
footing than it had hitherto been, and the queen 
allotted the yearly ſum of eight thouſand nine hun- 
dred and ſeventy pounds for the repairs of it“. 

About this time the private adventurers in the 
nation were grown very numerous; and being en- 
couraged, by having ſo rich an enemy as the Spa- 
niards to deal with, they went out in ſwarms, to 
cruiſe upon their ſhipping. Among theſe adven- 
turers the earl of Cumberland diſtinguiſhed him- 


x Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 345. 
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ſelf: for, having fitted out a ſtrong ſquadron, he 
failed to the Azores Iſlands, where he did the Spa- 
niards very material miſchief, and procured to 
himſelf, and thoſe concerned with him, conſidera— 
ble advantages. The Ifland of Fayal he reduced, 
and from the city and caſtle there, he brought off 
fifty- eight pieces of cannon “. He likewiſe forced 
the Ifland of Gracioſa to a compoſition, and took 
ſeveral rich ſhips, the cargo of one of which was 
valued at upwards of one hundred thouſand pounds; 
but, in his return to England, this valuable prize 
was caſt away in Mount's Bay, on the coalt of 
Cornwall 7. 

In the year 1591 lord Thomas Howard, ſecond 
ſon to the duke of Norfolk, was ſent out with a 
ſquadron o intercept the Spaniſh Plate- fleet in its 
return from America; Who repaired for that pur- 
poſe to the Azores: he had with him ſeven of the 
gueen's ſhips, and as many fitted out by private 
adventurers. Whilit he continued on this ſtation, 
a very powerful Beet, which Philip had aſſembled, 
in hopes of thereby effecting a deſcent on England, 
arrived in fearch of him; the king of Spain being 
diverted from his purpoſe, by the neceſſity of reſcu- 
ing his treaſure from the hands of the Engliſh. 
The Spaniſh fleet, according to Burchet, conliſted 
of fifry-three ſhips, and was commanded by don 
Alphonſo Baſſano, an expert ſcaman. his attack 
was ſo ſudden and unlooked for, that lord Howard 
very narrowly eſcaped falling into their hands. His 
vice-admiral, Sir Richard Grenville, in the Re- 
venge, waiting to take on board ſome of his men, 
who. were ſtraggling about the country, was ſur— 
rounded by the enemy: in this ſituation, he fought 
gallantly for fifteen hours, till being himſelf 


* Burchet's Nava! Hiſt. p 356. + Sir William Monſon. 
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deſperately wounded, and his ſhip much diſabled, 
he ordered her to be ſunk : but the officers chooſing 
rather to confide in the generoſity of the enemy, 
vicided her up on promiſe of their lives and liber- 
ties; and Sir Richard was carried on board the 
Spaniſh admiral, where he died two days after. 
The Revenge was ſo ſhattered that ſhe ſoon after 
ſunk, with two hundred Spaniards on board. The 
Aſcenſion, a Spaniſh man of war, and a double fly- 
boat full of men, were ſunk in the engagement. 
The day after this action the Plate-fleet ar- 
rived: ſo much do the events of war depend on 
contingencies which no human foreſight or va- 
Jour can influence : had it arrived but a few days 
ſooner, the Engliſh would have poſſeſſed themſelves 
of an immenſe treaſure. Before the Spaniſh fleet 
returned to port, they were overtaken by a violent 
ſtorm, in which near a hundred veſſels periſhed, to- 
gether with the wealth with which they were freighted. 
In this inſtance, as in every other, the ſuperior 
ſkill and dexterity of the Engliſh in nautical af- 
fairs, is apparent: for Sir Thomas Howard's 
ſquadron weathered the ſtorm, ſuſtained ſcarce 
any damage, and made prize of ſeveral Spaniſh 
ſhips. * | 

Much about the ſame time ten Engliſh merchant- 
ſhips returning home from the Levant, in paſſing 
the Straits of Gibraltar, fell in with twelve Spaniſh 
gallies, each manned with three hundred mariners ; 
after fighting them fix hours, they obliged them 
to make off, having ſuſtained great loſs, whilſt 
ſcarce any was ſuſtained on the part of the Eng- 
liſh f. | 

The firſt voyage from England to the Eaſt Indies 
was now undertaken with three ſhips ; but only 


* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 356. Campbell's Lives of the Admi- 
rals, Vol. I. p. 411. + Anderſon en Commerce, Vol. I. p. 437. 
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the captain of one of the veſſels, with a few of his 
men, returned to England, having continued a 
conſiderable time on an vninhabited iſland : two of 
the ſhips were loſt, and the third being piratically 
feized by ſome of the crew, was never heard of 
afterwards “. | 

In the year 1594 the queen ſent a fmall ſquadron 
to ſea, under the command of Sir Martin Fro- 
biſher, to reduce the port of Breſt in Bretagne, 
which the king of Spain had taken, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Roman catholics of France, who had en- 
tered into a confederacy againſt Henry IV. and 
were ſtyled the Leaguers. It was of great im- 
portance to wreſt from the crown of Spain this port, 
as it would have enabled them greatly to annoy 
the commerce of - England ; but the place was 
ſtrong by its ſituation, and had been rendered more 
ſo by the fortifications which had been erected ; it 
was alſo defended by a numerous garriſon of foreign 
troops. Sir John Norris, with a ſmall Engliſh 
army, formed the ſiege by land; whilſt Sir Martin 
Frobiſher, with only four men of war, forced an 
entrance into the harbour, by which he effectually 
blocked up the place by ſea. He then landed his 
ſailors ; and, in conjunction with Sir John Norris, 
ſtormed the works: the Spaniards defended the 
place with great bravery ; but the impetuous valour 
of the Engliſh prevailed, after a very obſtinate 
and bloody conflict: in this action the naval com- 
mander received a gun-ſhot wound in his ſide, with 
which he languiſhed for ſome time, but ſoon after 
his return to and he died F 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. I. p. 439. + Sir Martin 
Frobither, or Forbiſher, was one of the moſt able ſeamen of his time: 
of undaunted courage, great preſence of mind, and equal to almoſt any 
undertaking ; yet in nis carriage blunt, and a very rigid obſerver of dii- 
cipline; which made him rather feared than beloved, by thoſe that 
ſeryed under him, Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. J. p. 482. 
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The next year “* Sir Amias Preſton, with three 
ſhips, took and burnt Porto Santo, at the Madeiras ; 


thence proceeding to the Fait-Indies, he took and 


deſtroyed ſomt of the Spaniſh ſettlements. About 
the ſame time Sir John Hawkins, and Sir Francis 
Drake, with a very conſiderable force, arrived in 
the Weſt- Indies. Of all the enterprizes through- 
out the war, none ſo rauch excited the expectations 
of the public as this, and none terminated leſs 
ſucceſsfully, Three months after the fleet had 
ſailed from Plymouth, Sir John Hawkins died at 
ſea f. Drake then made a furious attack on the 
ſhipping in the harbour of Porto Rico; but he met 
with a more gallant reſiſtance, and ſtronger fortifica- 
tions, than he expected; the loſſes they had incurred 
by ſecurity, having taught the Spaniards the uſeful 
leſſon of watchfulneſs. Being, at length, obliged 
to deſiſt, the I.nglith admiral attempted to croſs 
the iſthmus of Darien to Panama, on the South- 
Seas ; but the Spaniards every where availed them- 
ſelves ſo much of the advantages which the nature 
of the country gave them, that he was obliged to 
return to his ſhips, without accompliſhing his de- 
ſign. Such checks, given him by a power that 
he had fo often vanquiſhed, fat very ill on the 
haughty ſpirit of Drake; and, in his paſſage home, 
that great commander died. 

In ſome meaſure to retrieve the miſadventure of 
this enterprize, Jamaica was attacked by Sir An- 
thony Shirly, who took St. Jago de la Vega, its 
chief town, and gave it up to plunder: at the 


ſame tune an important expedition was undertaken 


* An. Dom. 1594. + This naval hero held a command at 
ſea forty-eight years, and was treaſurer. of the navy twenty two years. 
According eo Sir William Monſon, he introduced more utetul inven— 
tions into the navy, and eſtabliſhed better regulations, than any otlicer 
who had cummandcd therein before his time, 
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againſt the city of Cadiz. The Spaniards had made 
a deſcent in Cornwall, where they burnt ſome ſmall 
towns, and did other miſchief: indeed their force 
was not conſiderable, being embarked in four gal- 
lies: this ſquadron was commanded by don Diego 
Brochero. The fpirit of the nation being rouſed 
by this inſult, it was reſolved to retaliate the blow 
with redoubled violence; for which purpoſe a 
large fleet was collected, conſiſting of one hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix ſhips of war; on board of 
which were embarked more than feyen thouſand 
Jand-forces. This armament was commanded by 
the carl of Eſſex, and the lord high admiral (Ef. 
fingham). This was ſtrengthened by a Dutch 
ſquadron of twenty-four ſhips. The deſign of this 
expedition was to deſtroy the Spaniſh fleet in the 
port of Cadiz, and to make themſelves maſters of 
that rich city; and this they fully accompliſhed. 
All the ſhipping in the harbour was burnt except 
two galleons, which were brought to England, and 
one hundred brats cannon ; the” forts were levelled 
with the ground; eleven of the king of Spain's. 
beit ſh ps, forty-four merchant-ſhips, and an im- 
menſe quantity of naval ſtores, as well as provi- 
lions of all kinds, were deſtroyed ; and the town 
itſelf was ſaved from plunder, at the price of five 
hundred and twenty thouſand ducats. This glo- 
rious expedition greatly advanced the reputation of 
the queen, her miniſters, commanders, naval and 
land- forces“. The admiral, on his return home, 
was created earl of Nottingham: and in the pre- 
amble of the patent it was expreſſed, that the new 
dignity was conferrgd on him, on account of his 
good ſervices in taking Cadiz, and deſtroying the 
Spaniſh ſhips. 


* Stow's Annals, p. 771. Sir William Monſon, 
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It will be proper to mention here a private ex- 
pedition undertaken by Sir Richard Hawkins, ſon 
of Sir John Hawkins. In the year 1593 he fitted 
out two large ſhips and a pinnace, at his own ex- 
pence ; and had the queen's commiſſion, autho- 
rizing him to attack the Spaniards in South-Ame- 
rica. He loſt his pinnace in the river of Plate, and 
being deſerted by the ſhip which had till then ac- 


companied him, he puſhed on his voyage towards 


the louthern exiremity of America. He is ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt European who diſcovered the 
Falkland-Iſles, called likewiſe the Malouines, 
which lie near tha eaftern entrance of the ſtraits of 
Magelhaen; to which he gave the name of Maiden- 
INands, in honour of his royal miſtreſs; and for 
the poſſeſſion of which the nation, in 1771, was 
well nigh involved in a war with Spain. Hawkins 
made ſeveral prizes on the coalt of Peru; but was 
at lenath, attacked by don Bertrand de Caſtro, who 
had with him a ſquadron of eight ſhips, with two 
thouſand men on board: he found means, however, 
to diſengage himſelf from this unequal force; and 
not intimidated by the ſuperiority of the enemy, 
he continued cruiling in thote parts, allured by the 
hope of farther plunder. He was ſoon after, a ſe- 
cond time attacked by the Spaniſh admiral, againit 
whom he made a deſperate ſtand, for three days 
and three nights; at length the greateſt part of his 
men being killed, his hip ſcarcely navigable, and 
hümſelf deiperately wounded, he ſurrendered, on 
condition that hunſelf and his crew, ſhould be ſent 
to England by the firſt conveyance. Whilſt 
he remained a priſoner, de Caftro ſhewed him a 
jetter from the Spaniſh miniſtry to the viceroy of 
Peru, which gave an exact account of Hawkins's 
expedition; . the number of his thips, their burden, 
men, guns, ammunition, &c. which proves Th 
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cloſe correſpondence maintained by the court of 
Spain, with ſome who were employed under queen 
Elizabeth. Sir Richard Hawkins continued ſome 
time in America, and was treated with great huma- 
nity by the admiral. At length he was ordered to 
Spain, inſtead of England, and remained, for ſeve- 
ral years, a priſoner in Seville; at laſt obtaining 
his enlargement, he returned to England, but not 
before the death of his father Sir John Hawkins. 
As he lived many val after this, and went no 
more to ſea, he employed this ſeaſon of tranquility 
in writing a large account of his adventures, to the 
time of his being taken by the Spaniards, which was 
afterwards publiſhed. A writer ſpeaking of Sir 
John and Sir Richard Hawkins, ſays, © If fortune 
had been as propitious to them both, as they were 
eminent for virtue, valour, and knowledge, they 
might have vied with the heroes of any age” “. 
it muſt be acknowledged, however, that Sir Richard 
Hawkins owed his misfortunes to his own raſhnels ; 
for had ne quitted the ſouth ſea, and returned home, 
immediately after the firſt engagement which he had 
with the Spaniards, he would, moſt probably, 
have eſcaped that reverſe of fortune which after- 
wards befel him. Indiſcreet bravery neither bene- 
fits the man who poſſeſſes it, nor the cauſe in which 
it is exerted, 

Sir Walter Raleigh had ſent out a ſhip, for the 
purpoſe of making diſcoveries in the country of 
Guiana; and, about this time, went himſelf in 
ſearch of the immenſe treaſures which he pictured 
ro himſelf were depoſited in that country. He 
failed up the river Oronoque witi a ſelect band, in 
boats, four hundred miles from the lea, and in his 
progreſs endured great hardſhips, without lighting 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vel. I. p. 492. 
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on the expected recompenſe: after a month's fruit- 
teſs ſearch, he was obliged to return to his ſhips, 
and proceed with them to England. By this miſ- 
carriage the golden dreams winch had been formed, 
vaniſhed into air, to the great diſappointment of 
the adventurers, but to the infinite benefit of the 
nation; for a ſpirit of induſtry had then diffuſed it- 
ſelf, very univerſally, through all ranks of people, 
and under the avipices of a ſovereign, naturally 
inclined to ſecond the efforts of her ſubjects, the 
nation began to ſce its true intereſt, and to avail 
itſelf of its natural advantages; but if, in an evil 
hour, the bowels of the earih had yielded the pre- 
cious metals in great abundance, ſupineneſs would 
have taken place of induſtry, and the nation would 
have languithed under a plethory. 

Queen Elizabeth, who was ever parlimonious, 
having conceived ſome diſguſts at the United 
States, was inclined to reduce her diſburſements 
to them: ſhe even went ſo far as to direct Sir Tho- 
mas Bodley, her ambaſſador there, to require the 
payment of all the fhoney which ſhe had expended 
in ſupporting them. The States-general replied to 
this demand, by pleading the conditions of the 
treaty ſubſiſting between them and the queen, 
whereby they were not bound to repay her till the 
concluſion of a peace : to ſtrengthen this plea, they 
repreſented their poverty and diſtreſs; the great 
ſuperiority of the Spaniards, and the embarraſſments 
under which they laboured in carrying on the war, 
which entirely diſabled them from raiſing money 
to diſcharge the arrears. After much negociation, a 
new treaty was formed, by which the States agreed 
to free the queen immediately, from the charge of 
the Engliſh auxiliaries, computed at forty thouſand 
pounds a year ; to pay her annually twenty thouland 
pounds for ſome years; to aſſiſt her with a certain 


number 
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number of ſhips; and to conclude no peace, or 
treaty, without her conſent. They alſo bound 
themielves, when a peace with Spain took place, 
to pay her one hundred thouſand pounds annually; 
for four years; which, when performed, was agreed 
to be in lieu of all demands. it was farther ſtipu- 
lated, that the States ſhould be jupplied with a body 
of four thouſand auxiliaries from England, which 
they were to pay *. 

Almoſt every ſeaſon ſince the deſtruction of the 
Spaniſh armada, the Engliſh had undertaken ſome 
naval enterprize againſt the Spaniards; attacking 
them either in Europe or in America. Philip, 
whoſe whole reign was a ſtate of warfare, was fo 
deeply engaged in other quarrels, that he was little 
able to take revenge for theſe inſults. At length it 
was his fortune to become maſter of Calais, after a 
ſiege of three weeks: the poſſeſſion of ſuch a ſea- 

ort, fo commodiouſly ſituated for annoying the 
Engliſh, haſtened his operations. Determined to 
improve the advantage which this circumſtance 
preſented, he began to prepare a naval and military 
force, with which he meditated a deſcent in Ire- 
land, where he had long fomented the rebellious 
ſpirit of the catholic inhabitants. The queen 
ſoon received intelligence that the Spaniards, though 
their fleets were ſo much ſhattered and deſtroyed 
by the expedition againſt Cadiz, were making vaſt 
preparation at Ferrol and the Groyne, reſolved to 
prevent their enterprize, and ro deſtroy their ſhip- 
ping in theſe harbours. She prepared a large fleet 
of one hundred and twenty ſail, of which ſeventeen 
were her own ſhips ; forty-three were ſmaller veſ- 
ſels, and the reſt tenders and victuallers ; the em- 
barked on board this fleet five thouſand new-levied 


* Camden's Life of Queen Elizabeth, p. 586. 
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ſoldiers, and added a thouſand veteran troops under 
Sir Francis Vere. The earl of Eſſex, commander 
in chief both of the land and ſea-forces, was at 
the head of one ſquadron ; lord Thomas Howard 
was appointed vice admiral of another; and Sir 
Walter Raleigh of the third. This powerful fleet 
ſer ſail from Plymouth, gth of July, 1597 ; but were 
no ſooner out of the harbour, than they met with 
a furious ſtorm, which ſhattered and diſperſed them ; 
and before they could be refitted, Eſſex found that 
their proviſions were fo far ſpent, that it would not 
be ſafe to carry fo numerous an army along with 
him. He diſmiſſed, therefore, all the ſoldiers, ex- 
cept the one thouſand veterans under Vere; and 
laving aſide all thoughts of attacking Ferrol, or 
the Groyne, he confined the object of his expedi- 
tion to the intercepting the fleet of galleons which 
were on their paſſage from Mexico. | his annual 
fleet, navigation being then imperfectly under- 
ſtood, had a ſtated courſe as well as ſcaſon, both 
in their going out and in their return; and there 
were certain iſlands, at which, as at axed ſtages, 
they always touched, and where they took in water 
and proviſions. The fleet was expected, about this 
time, at the iſlands of the Azores; thither, there- 
fore, Eſſex bent his courſe, intending I kewiſe to 
attack Fayal, one of thoie iſlands, which determi- 
nation he had imparted to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Soon after, the ſquadrons were ſeparated, and Raleigh 
arriving firſt before Fayal, thought it more pru- 
dent, after waiting ſome time for the general, to 
begin the attack alone, leſt the inhabitants ſhould, 
by farther delay, have leiſure to make preparations 
for their defence. He ſucceeded in the enter- 
prize; but Effex, jealous of Raleigh, expreſſed 
great diſpleaſure at his conduct, and conſtrued 
it as an intention of depriving him of the glory 

Vor. 1, Nnn of 
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of the aftion. He caſhiered, therefore, Sydney, 
Brer, Berry, and others, who had concurred in the 
attempt; and would have proceeded to inflict the 
ſame puniſhment on Raleigh himſelf, but for the 
intervention of lord I homas Howard, who pre- 
vailed upon Raleigh, although high-ſpirited, to make 
ſubmiſſions to the general. Eſſex, altho' he was 
haſty and paſſionate, was yet very placable ; he not 
only received Raleigh into favour, but reſtored the 
other officers to their commands“. I his incident, 
however, though the quarret was ſeemingly acccom- 
modated, laid the firit foundation of that violent 
animoſity, which afterwards took place between 
theſe two gallant commanders. | 

This matter adjuſted, Eſſex made the proper dif- 
poſitions for intercepting the Mexican fleet; and Sir 
William Monſon, whole ſtation was the fartheſt off 
ſhore, having fallen in with them, made the fignals 
which had been appointed. That able officer af- 
cribes the failure of Eſſex, when he was fo near at- 
taining the mighty prize, to his want of experience 
11 ſeamanſhipf. The Spanith fleet, finding that the 
enemy was upon them, made ali the fail poſſible to 


the Azores, 2nd got into the harbour of Angra, in 


Tercira, which was well defended by many forts, 
before the Fngliſh fleet could overtake them. Only 
three of the ſhij's fell into the hands of the Engliſh, 
which were, however, fo richly laden, as to repay 
all the charges of the expedition. 1 he general 
then made a deſcent on the Iſland of St. Michael, 
another of the Azores, plundered the town of 
Villa Franca, and then ſteered towards home. Ia 
the mean time the Spaniards were meditating great 
deſigns The abſence of the Engliſh fleet gave 
them an opportunity of fitting out their ſquadirons 


* Sir Willian, M. nſ{an's Naval Tracts, p. 173. 1 Idem, 174. 
+ Burchett's Navai Hutory, p. 365, 
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from Corunna and Ferrol. With theſe they pur- 
poſed to have made a deſcent in Cornwall, and to 
have paſſeſſed themſelves of the port of Falmouth, 
where leaving a ſtrong garriſon, their next attempr 
was meant to be the intercepting the Engliſh fleet 
in its return, which, after ſo long and rough a 
voyage, were little able ro make head againſt a 
large fleet of ſhips, juſt freſh out of port. The 
fate of England ſeemed now again to be ſuſpended, 
as the deſtruction of its fleet would have reduced it 
to a very feeble condition. The Spaniſh admiral 
Joined his ſquadrons, and proceeded with them to 
the Iſlands of Scilly, almoſt within ſight of the Eng- 
liſh ſhore. Here he called a council of war, in or- 
der to give his officers neceſſary inſtructions, as to 
the intended deſcent ; but while all the captains of 
the fleet were on board the adimiral's ſhip, a violent 
ftorm aroſe, which, for a conſiderable time, pre- 
vented their return to their ſhips, and in the iſſue en- 
tircly diſperſed the whole fleet. Eighteen capital 
ſhips periſhed in this ſtorm, whilſt ſeveral were 
forced into Engliſh ports, and there taken. The 
miſchiefs which the Spaniſh navy repeatedly ſuffered 
from tempeſts, were chiefly owing to the unwieldi- 
neſs of their ſhips, and the unſkilfulneſs of their ſai- 
lors; for the fleet under Eſſex, though expoſed to 
all the fury of the ſame tempeſt, which buffeted 
them ſeverely, yet rode it out without ſuffering the 
loſs of a ſingle ſhip. 
From Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts (printed 
in the third volume of Churchill's Collection of 
Voyages) we learn, that the then famous and ad- 
venturous earl of Cumberland, was the firſt Engliſh 
ſubject that built a ſhip ſo large as eight hundred 
tons burden; which he employed, with ſome other 
ſhips, in an expedition, at his own private expence, 
againſt Spain. 
Nnnz The 
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The ſeveral trials for a north-weſt paſſage to 
China, by Hudſon's and Davis's Straits; and of a 
north-eaft paſſage thither, either to the north of 
Nova-Zembla, or elſe between it and the main land 
of Ruſſia, through the Straits of Waygatz ; alſo the 
annual voyages to Archangel, had fo accuſtomed 
the Engliſh to thoſe boifterous ſeas, that ſome of 
the company trading to Ruſſja at this time, ſet on 
foot a fiſhery for whales, which was now become an 
object of commercial regard, from the fins of that 
fiſh being made uſe of in women's ſtays“. 

The German merchants of the Steel-yard were 
now conſidered as the rivals of the Engliſh mer- 
chants, the latter being united under the name of the 
Merchant-adventurers: accordingly, great jealou- 
ſies prevailed between thoſe two bodies. The 
Hanſe-Towns had ſo much influence in the German 
court, their views being ſeconded by the Spaniſh 
miniſter, as to procure the expulſion of the Engliſh 
merchants out of Germany. As a retaliation for 
this injury, the queen directed the lord-mayor, and 
ſheriffs of London, to ſhut up the houſe inhabited 
by the merchants of the -Hanſe-Towns, at the 
Steel-yard ; and likewiſe publiſhed a proclamation, 
enjoining all the Germans there, and every where 
throughout England, 'to quit the kingdom, on the 
ſame day that the Engliſh were obliged to leave 
Staden. From this time, the place called the 
Steel-yard has been appropriated to other pur- 
poſes, | LEY: | 
In the year 1598 the earl of Cumberland fitted 
out-a ſquadron of eleven fail, at his own expence, 
with which he failed to the coaſt of Portugal, with 
a view to intercept the Eaſt- India carracks bound 
out from Liſbon ; but the Spaniards being informed 


+ Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. I. p. 448. c 
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ot the danger which awaited them, unloaded their 
ſhips, and deferred their voyage to the next ſeaſon. 
The earl, finding himſelf diſappointed of his ex- 
pected prey, failed for the Canaries, where he made 
a deſcent on the Ifland of Lancerota, which he 
plundered, and then proceeded for America, and 


attacked Porto Rico, which place four years 


before, had foiled Sir Francis Drake. The earl 
coming upon the place by ſurprize, became maſ- 
ter of it with ſmall loſs. As he deſigned to make 
this city and harbour his ſtation, from whence 
to cruiſe on the Spaniſh coaſt, he drove out all 
the inhabitants. He had not long employed him- 
ſelf in ſtrengthening the fortifications, before he 
found the place not tenable, on account of the 
malignity of the climate to his foldiers and ſeamen ; 
he was, therefore, obliged to abandon his conqueſt, 
and return to England, with more glory than wealth, 
bringing with him about ſixty pieces of braſs 
cannon“. 5 

The ſame year died the great Cecil, lord Burleigh, 
in an advanced age, and equally regretted by his 
ſovereign and the people; a peculiar circumſtance 
for one who had been prime miniſter near forty 
years. He had 1iſen gradually from ſmall begin- 
nings, by the mere force of merit. None of Eli- 
zabeth's other inclinations, or affections, could 
ever overcome her confidence in ſo uſeful a coun- 
ſellor; and as he had the generoſity, or good ſenſe, 
to pay aſſiduous court to her, during the reign of 
Mary, when it was dangerous to appear her friend, 
Elizabeth thought herſelf hound in gratitude, when 
ſhe mounted the throne, to perſevere in her attach- 
ments to him. He ſeems not to haye poſſeſſed 
any ſhining talents of addreſs, eloquence, or ima- 
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gination ; and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by ſolidity 
of underſtanding, probity of manners, and inde- 
fatigable application in buſineſs. Of all the queen's 
miniſters, he alone left a conſiderable fortune to 
his poſterity ; a fortune, not acquired by rapine or 
oppreſſion, but gained by the regular prolits of his 
offices, and preſerved by frugality*. Walſingham, 
his colleague, who died eight years before him, 
was fo poor, that his family was obliged to inter him 
privately. This latter miniſter ſpent his whole time, 
and eſtate, in the ſervice of his queen and country. 
He was remarkable for obtaining the beſt informa- 
tion of the ſecret deſigns of all foreign powers, 
whereby the plots and contrivances againſt the peacg 
of the nation were effectually counteracted . 

Philip II. that ſworn foe to the repoſc of Europe, 
did not long ſurvive lord Burleigh. He had lan- 

ſhed, for ſome time, under a complication of 
diſorders; and, at length, expired, in the ſeventy- 
ſecond year of his age, and forty-third of his reign}. 
When the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria de- 
volved on this prince, all Europe was ſtruck with 
terror; leſt the power of a family which had been 
raiſed by fortune, ſhould now be carried to an im- 
meaſurable height, by the wiſdom and conduct of 
this monarch. But never were apprehenſions found, 
in the event, to be more groundleſs. Slow, with- 
out prudence; ambitious, without enterprize ; falſe, 
without deceiving any body; and refined, without 
any true judgment. Such was the character of 
Philip, and ſuch the character, which, during his 
kife-time, and after his death, he impreſſed on the 
Spaniſh councils. Revolted or depopulated pro- 
vinces; diſcontented or indolent inhabitants, were 
the ſpectacles which thoſe dominions, lying in every 


* Hume's Hiſory of England, Vol. V. p. 392. + Camden, p. 50. 
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climate of the globe, preſented to his ſucceſſort. 
He cannot, however, be ſuppoſed inſincere in the 
zeal which he expreſſed for religion : but as his 
religion was of the moſt corrupt kind, it ſerved to 
increaſe the natural depravity of his diſpoſition ; 
and not only allowed, but even prompted him to 
commit the moſt odious and ſhocking crimes. Al- 
though a prince, in the bigotted age of Philip, 
might be perſuaded that the interell of religion 
would be advanced by falſehood and perſecution 
yet it Might be expected, that in a virtuous prince, 
the ſentiments of honour and humanity would, on 
ſome occaſions, triumph over the dictates of ſuper- 
ſtition : but of ſuch a triumph there occurs not a 
ſingle inſtance in the reign of Philip ; who, without 
heſitation, violated his moſt facred obligations, as 
often as religion afforded him a pretence; and, 
under that pretence, exerciſed, for many years, the 
moſt unrelenting cruelty, without reluctance or 
remorſe. His ambition, which was excrbitant ; his 
reſentment, which was im. lacable; his arbitrary 
temper, which would ſubmit to no controul, con- 
curred with his bigo'ted zeal for the catholic reli- 
gion, and carried the ſanguinary ſpirit, which that 
religion was calculated to inſpire, to a greater height 
in kim, that it cver attained in any other prince of 
that, or of any former or ſucceeding age. 

Ever ſince the death of the carl of Leiceſter, the 
earl of Eſſex had been aumitt'd to the chief place 
in the queen's favour. This young nobleman, to 
great exterior accompliſhments ad ed ſome talents, 
and ſome virtues. In the field, and at court, he 
ever appeared with ſuperior luſtre, It was pleaſant 
to ſee a maiden queen, paſt her grand climacteric, 
gratified by the gallant aſſiduities of a courtier 
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under thirty. The temper of Eſſex was open, 
frank, and impetuous; he likewiſe poſſeſſed a turn 
for ridicule, which, in the ebullitions of youthful 
vivacity, he could not always reftrain; and which 
were ſometimes exerciſed on the ſacred foibles of 
his ſovereign. Had he been endowed with caution 
and ſelf-command equal to his ſhining qualities, 
he would have fo rivetted himſelf in the queen's 
confidence, that none of his enemies would ever 
have been able to impeach his credit : but his 
lofty ſpirit could ill ſubmit to that implicit defe- 


rence, which the queen's temper required, and 


which ſhe had ever been accuſtomed to receive from 
all her ſubjects. This lord, being once engaged in 
a difpute with her about the choice of a governor 
for Ireland, was fo heated in the argument, that he 
entirely forgot the rule both of duty and civi- 
lity, and turned his back upon her in a contemp- 
tuous manner, Her anger, naturally prompt and 
violent, roſe at this provocation, and ſhe inſtantly 
gave him a box on the ear; adding a paſſionate ex- 
preſſion, ſuited ro his impertinence. Inſtead of re- 
collecting hiinſelf, and making the ſubmiſſions 
due to her ſex and ſtation, he clapped his hand to 
his ſword, and ſwore, that he would not bear ſuch 
uſage, were it from Henry VIII. himſelf; and im- 
mediately withdrew from court. The queen's par- 
tiality was, nevertheleſs, ſo prevalent, that ſhe pre- 
fently reinſtatad him in her favour, and her kind- 
neſs to him appaared rather to have acquired freſh 
force from hb ſliort interval of anger and reſent- 
ment. Som iafter, la rebellion in Ireland, which 
hadi »igſens of an larming height, required the 
porntnaritig a men pf conſequence, and mili- 
tary. ſkilb and talrnts, to ſuppreſs it. The queen, 
who entertained an opinion of the qualifications of 
Eſſex for ſuch a department, (much better — 

than 
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than that which ſhe had formerly had ſor Leiceſter, 
although the event did not confirm it) appointed 
him governor of Ireland, by the title of lord- 
lieutenant, and veſted him with very ample pow- 
ers. But the expectations formed of Eſſex, were 
by no means anſwered by his conduct; and there 
was reaſon to ſuſpect that he was ſecretly gaining 
the rebels to his intereſt, and had formed deſigns of 
employing the troops which he commanded, to the 
annoyance of the queen his ſovereign. Eſſex find- 
ing his intereſt at court ſuffer by his abſence, ſud- 
denly quitted Ireland, and appeared in the queen's 
preſence ; for which unauthorized conduct, as well 
as for his maleadminiſtration, he was ordered into 
confinement, and to be examined by the council ; 
by whoſe ſentence he was ſtripped of his digniry of 
Drivy-counſellor, earl marſhal of England, and maſe 
ter of the ordnance, and ſentenced to remain a pri- 
ſoner during the queen's pleaſure. Before his cauſe 
was brought to a hearing in the council, Eſſex had 
wrote a very ſupplicating letter to the queen, in 
which he told her, that he kiſſed her majeſty's hand, 
and the rod with which ſhe had corrected him,; but 
that he could never recover his wonted cheerful- 
neſs till ſhe deigned to admit him to that pre- 


fence, which had ever been the chief ſource of 


his happineſs and enjoyment. That he had now 
reſolved to make amends for his paſt errors, to re- 
tire into a country ſolitude, and ſay with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ** Let my dwelling be with the beaſts 
of the field; let me eat graſs as an ox, and be wet 
with the dew of heaven, till it ſhall pleaſe the 
queen to reſtore me to my underſtanding. The 
queen was much pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, and 
replied, that after ſome time, when convinced of 
his humility, ſomething might be expected from 
her lenity. The earl of Eflex poſſeſſed a monopoly 
of ſweer wines; and as his patent was near expi- 

Vor. I. OOo ring 
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ring, he patiently expected that the queen would 


renew it. But Elizabeth, though gracious in her 


deportment, was of a temper haughty and ſevere ; 
and being continuaily furrounded with the eart's 
enemies, means were found to perſuade ker, that 
his lofty ſpirit was not ſufficiently ſubdued, and 
that he muſt underyo this farther trial, before he 
could be ſafely readmitted into favour. She, there- 
fore, denied his requeſt ; and even added, in a con- 
temptuous ſtyle, that an ungovernable beaſt muſt 
be ſtinted in his provender*. This rigour, puſhed 
one ſtep too far, proved the final ruin of this young 
_ nobleman, and ſhortened the days of the queen her- 
ſelf, | 

1he ſtate of affairs in the year 1599 were very 
alarming; the Spaniards feeming tomeditatea deſcent 
on the coaſt ; the commotion in Ireland having riſen 
to a formidable height; ard the conduct of 
Eſſex being very myſterious and unſatisfactory, 
the queen iflued orders to the city of London 
to furniſh ſixteen ſhips, for the reinforcement of 
her navy, and ſix thouſand men for the ſervice by 
land. he like directions being fent to other parts 
of the kinedom, ſuch a Feet and ſuch an army, were 
drawn together in a fortnight's ſpace, as took away 
all appearance of ſucceſs, from foreign or domettic 
ener es. The command, both of the fleet and 
army, was en:ruiied to the earl of Nottingham, 
who, on this occaſion, was inveited with the high 
title of lord licutenant general of all England; an 
office intended bv the queen for the earl of Lew 
cer in 1588, but unknown to ſucceeding times. 
1 ne ear} held this poſt, with almoſt regal authority, 
for the ſpa e of fix weeks, being ſometimes with 
his fleet in ihe Powns, and ſometinies on ſhore with 
the forces}. 


* Birch's Memoirs ef Queen Flrzabeth, Vol. II. p. 422. Þ} Camden's 
Annals, p. 794. Su William Murion, Cambell's Lives ef the Ad- 
mirals, Vol. I. p. 435+ 
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Eſſex, who had, with great difficulty, ſo long 
ſubdued his proud ſpirit, began, at length, to con- 
clude, that the queen was inexorable ; and his tem- 
per being remarkably impatient and ungovernable, 
this apprehenſion led him to burſt, at once, all re- 
ſtraints of ſubmiſſion and prudence; and he deter- 
mined to ſeek relief, by proceeding to the utmoſt 
extremities againit his enemies. The national ap- 
Prehenſions having now ſubſided, and the new le- 
vies being diſbanded, the earl attempted to raiſe a 
force ſufficient to compel the queen to do what he 
thought expedient; and failing in this, he retired, 
with ſome few adherents, to Eſſex- Houſe, in the 
Strand, where he fortified himſelf, and confined 
the chancellor, the chief juſtice of England, and 
other privy- counſellors, who were ſent by che queen 
to enquire into the grievances he pretended. The 
queen now ſaw herſelf, when in the decline of lite, 
and after having gloriou!]y triumphed over for gn 
foes, in the utmoſt peril, from an aſiuming fa. 
vourite, who owed ail his credir to her kindneſs, 


and wio was atteiip.ing to kindle a rebeilion in 


her. capital. Theſe commotions, nevertheleſs, 
were not capable of ſhaking her magnanimity ; 
ſhe appeared with as much tra nquillity and le- 
curity, as if there had only paſſed a fray in the 
ſtreets, in wuich ſhe was no wiſe concerned“. The 
lord admiral was ſent againſt I flex, whom he re- 
duced to ſuch diſtreſs, that he was at length ob- 
liged to ſurrender himſeif a priſoner. He was ſoon 
after, brought to a trial, before twenty-five peers ; 
on which occaſion lord Buckhurſt was crea ed 
lord high ſteward; by this court he was found 
guilty. Elizabeth, who affected extremely «he 
praiſe of clemency, had always appeared full of 
reluctance and heſitation, in every great example 


# Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elz beth, Vol. II. p. 469. 
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which ſhe had made during her reign ; but the pre- 
ſent ſituation of Eſſex called forth all her tender 
affections, and kept her in an actual agitation 
and irreſolution. She felt a perpetual combat be- 
tween reſentment and inclination, pride and com- 
aſſion; the care of her own fatety, and concern 
for her favourite; and her ſituation, during this 
interval, was, perhaps, more an object of pity, 
than that to which Effex himſelf was reduced. She 
ſigned the warrant for his execution; ſhe counter- 
manded it; ſhe again reſolved on his death; ſhe 
felt a new return of tenderneſs. The enemies of 
Eſſex told her, that he himſelf defired to die; and 
had aſſured her, that ſhe could never be in ſafety 
while he lived. But what chiefly hardened her 
heart againſt him was, his ſuppoſcd obſtinacy, in 
never making, as ſhe nourly expected, an applica- 
tion to her for mercy. At length her reſentment 
prevailed, and ſhe gave a deciſive order for his exe- 
cution, He diſcovered, at his death, ſymptoms 
rather of penitence than of fear, and readily ac- 
knowledgcd the juſtice of the ſentence by which he 
ſuffered. The execution was private in the Tower, 
agreeable to his own requeſt : he was apprehenſive, 
he ſaid, leſt the favour and compaſſion of the peo- 
ple would too much raiſe his heart in thoſe moments, 
when humiliation, under the afflicting hand of 
heaven, was the only proper ſentiment which he 
could indulge; and the queen, no doubt, thought 
it prudent to remove ſo melancholy a ſpectacle from 
the public eye*. Thus died the famous earl of 
Eſſex, in the thirty- fifth year of his age, cn the 
25th of February, 1607. Iwo years after the 
death of this imperious favourite, a tranſaction was 
brought to light, which threw a dark cloud over the 
evening of that day, which had ſhone out with a 
mighty luſtre, in the eyes of all Europe. - 


* Hume's Hitt, of England, Vol. V. p. 430. 
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The earl of Eſſex, after his return from the for- 
tunate expedition againſt Cadiz, obſerving the 
encreaſe of the queen's fond attachment towards 
him, took occaſion to regret, that the neceſſity of 
her ſervice required him often to be abſent from her 
perſon, and expoſed him to all thoſe ill offices, 
which his enemies, more aſſiduous in their atten- 
dance, could employ againſt him. She was moved 
with this tender jealouſy; and making him the pre- 
ſent of a ring, defired him to keep that pledge of 
her affection, and aſſured him, that into whatever 
diſgrace he ſhould fall, whatever prejudices ſhe might 
be induced to entertain againſt him, yet, if he ſent 
her that ring, ſhe would immediately, upon the 
ſight of it, recall her former tenderneſs, would af- 
ford him a patient hearing, and would lend a fa- 
ran . ear to his apology. - Eſſex, notwithſtand- 

ing all his misfortunes, reſerved this precious gift 
to the laſt extremity 3 but after his trial and con- 
demnation, he reſolved to try' the experiment, and 
he committed the ring to the counteſs of Notting- 
ham, whom he deſired to deliver it to the queen. 
The counteſs was prevailed on by her huſband, the 
mortal enemy of Eſſex, not to execute the commiſ 
fion ; and Elizabeth, who {till expected that her 
favourite would make this laſt appeal to her tender- 
neſs, and who aſcribed the neglect of it to his in- 
vincible obſtinacy, was, after much delay, and many 
internal combats, puſhed by reſentment and policy, 
to ſign the warrrant for his execution. The coun- 
teſs of- Nottingham, falling into ſickneſs, and af- 
flicted with the near approach of death, was ſeized 
with remorſe for her conduct; and having obtained 
a viſit from the queen, ſhe craved her pardon, and 
revealed to her the fatal ſecret. The queen, aſto- 
niſhed with this incident, burſt into a furious pal- 
ſion : ſhe ſhook the dying counteſs in her bed; and 
crying to her, 7 hat Ged might pardon her, but ſbe 


never 
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never could, ſhe broke from her, and thencefurth re- 
figned herſelf over to the deepeſt and mot 1:cu- 
rable melancholy. She reiected 2.1 contolation ; 
ſhe even refuſed food and iuitenance; aud throw- 
ing herſelf on the floor, {te remained ſuilen ard 


* 


immoveable, f-eding her thoughts on her afflictions, 
and declaring life and exiſtence an inſurcrabie bur- 
then to her. Few words ſhe uttered; and tucy 
were all expreſſive of ſome inward grief, which 
ſhe cared not to reveal: bu. hehs and groans were 
the chief vent which {he gave to her deſponde cy, 
and which, though they dicover:d ner ſorrows, 
were never able to eaſe or auge them. Ten days 
and nights ſhe lay upon the carpet, Iraning on 
cuſhions which her maids brougac her: and lier 
phyſicians could not perſuade er to altuw herſelf 
to be put to bed, much leis ro make trial of any 
remedies, which they preſcribed to her. Her anxi- 
ous mind, at laſt, had ſo long preyed on her frail 
body, that her end was viſibly approaching; and 
the council being aſſembled, ſet the keeper, ad- 
miral and ſecretary, to know her will with regard to 
her ſucceſſor. She aniwered with a faint voice, 
that as ſhe had held a regal ſcepter, ſhe deſired no 
other than a royal ſucceilor. Cecil reque!ting her 
to explain herſelf more particularly, ſhe ſubjoincd, 
that ſhe would have a king to iucieed her; and who 
ſhould that be but her neareſt kinſman, the king of 
Scots? She died 24th March, 1603. 

The character of this illuurious princeſs is admi- 
rably drawn by a noble and very eminent writer. 

Unallyed and alone, queen Elizabeth maintained 
a glorious and ſucceſsful war againſt the greate!t 
ower and the richeſt poten ate in Europe. She 
diſtretled him in the Weſt-Indies : She inſulted him 
in Spain: ſhe took from him the empire of hie ſca: 
ſhe fixed it in herſelf: ſne rendered ail the projects 
of univerſal monarchy vain ; and lhoos to the toun- 
| dations 
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dations the moſt exorbitant power which ever diſ- 
turbed the peace, or threatened the liberties of Eu- 
rope. She ſupported the oppreſſed people of the 
Netherlands againſt the ryranny of their prince: ſhe 
ſupported the proteſtant ſubjeas of France againſt 
Oatharine of Medicis and her ſons, thoſe execra- 
ble butchers of their people. She ſupported the 
kings of France, Henry III. and IV. againſt the am- 
bition of the princes of the houſe of Lorraine, 
and the rebellious league of their popiſh ſubjects. 
She who ſecmed to have every thing to fear in the 
beginning of her reign, became in the progreſs of 
it terrible to her enemies. The pretender to her 
crown loſt her own. The Engliſh, who appeared 
at nrſt ſo favourable to the queen of Scots, be- 
canie at laſt as deſirous to ſacritice the life of that 
unfortunate princeſs to the ſecurity of queen Eli- 
zabeth. Whillt war, confuſion, and the miſeries 
which attend them, raged in the dominions of thote 
who bent their aim at the diſturbance of her go- 
verument, ſhe preſerved her ſubjects in peace and in 
plenty. Whilſt the glory of the nation was carried 
high by atchievemen:s in war, the riches and the 
ſtrength of it were raiſed by the arts of peace to ſuch 
a degree, as former ages had never ſeen, and as we 
of this age feel in the conſequences. Well therefore 
might my lord Bacon, fpeaking of queen Elizabeth 
ſay, © as lor her government, I aſſure myſelf I ſhall 
not exceed, if 1 do affirm that this part of the 
iſland never had forty-five years of better times; and 
yet not through the calmnels of the ſeaſon but the 
wiſdom of her regiment.” - 

Before we quit this long and illuſtrious reign, it will 
be neceſſary to relate ſome commercial and naval oc- 
currences which happened during the laſt three years 
of it, which couid not be properly introduced before. 

A charter was granted in the. year 1600, to 


George 
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George earl of Cumberland, and two hundred and 
fifteen knights, aldermen, and merchants, to trade 
to the Eaſt- Indies; which company's ſhips, on their 
firſt voyage, when home ward bound, took poſſeſſion 
of the Iſland of St. Helena, then uninhabited, but 
well ſtocked with goats, hogs, and poultry, by the 
Portugueſe, who made it an occaſional place of 
reſort. This rocky iſland the Engliſh planted and 
fortified, and held it, undiſturbed, for ſeventy- 
three years. This firſt voyage was undertaken in 
February, 1601, by captain James Lancaſter, with 
five ſhips, from fix hundred to one hundred and 
thirty tons burden, having four hundred and eighty 
failors on board. He touched at Achen, and eſta- 
bliſhed an Engliſh trade through the Indies. Re- 
turning to Europe, the ſhip he was aboard, named 
the Dragon, loſt her rudder, and received other da- 
mage, after it had left the Cape of Good Hope: ano- 
ther ſhip, named the Hector, being till in com- 
any, by his firmneſs and care he reached St. He- 
6 where he put his ſhip in a condition to pro- 
ceed on her voyage; and arrived in the Downs, 11th 
September, 1603. By this ſucceſsful voyage, he 
acquired a handlome fortune, and lived, for many 
years, in affluence“. 

About the year 1603 the Engliſh Eaſt-India Com- 
pany firſt ſettled a factory at Surat, on the coaſt of 
Malabar, in the Faſt-Indies. 

This charter was not clogged with ſo many reſer- 
vations to the crown, as that granted in 1562 to 
the Turkey Companyf. It was, however, expreſsly 
mentioned, that in caſe the charter ſhould hereafter 
appear to be unprofitable to the crown and realm, 
then, upon two years notice to the company, it 
ſhould ceaſe and determine; but if otherwiſe, the 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 708. Purchaſs, Vol. I. p. 147. I See 
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the queen therein promiſed, at the end of fifteen 
years, upon the company's ſuit, to grant them a 
new charter for fifteen years longer. This 1s the 
very ſame Eaſt-India Company, which, through 
many viciſſitudes, ſubſiſted, under the ſame deno- 
mination, till the year 1708, when it was abſorbed 
by the preſent United Company of Merchants trad- 
ing to the Eaſt-Indies. 

The Faſt-India Company ſo formed, raiſed a 
capital of ſeventy-two thouſand pounds, but not on 
one joint ſtock, or common capital, as in ſucceeding 
times; there being no joint ſtock in this company 
till the yer 1613. They went on in a method of 
ſundry copartnerſhips, and ſmaller ſtocks. On the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of this trade, many objections 
were loudly urged againſt it, which were circum- 
ſtantially anſwered. One great object propoſed by 
it was, the ſupplying the kingdom with ſpices from 
the countries which produced them; whereas they 
were before procured by the way of Turkey. The 
interferance of this branch of trade with the Turkey 
Company, was, probably, the principal .cauſe of 
theſe clamours. 

As foreign commerce now increaſed very rapidly 
in England, an act of parliament was paſſed, for 
appointing commiſſioners to hear and determine poli- 
cies of aſſurance made among merchants; by the 
preamble to which it appears, that it had been, 
time out of mind, an uſage among merchants, when 
they make any great adventure, to give fome con- 
ſideration of money to other perſons, to have, from 
them, aſſurance made of their goods, merchandize, 
ſhips, and things adventured, at ſuch rates as the 
parties agree“; which courſe of dealing is com- 
monly called a policy of aſſurance, or inſurance, of 
ſhips and merchandize on the ſeas, and is of great 


* 43d Elizabeth, cap, 12, 5 
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George earl of Cumberland, and two hundred and 
fifteen knights, aldermen, and merchants, to trade 
to the Eaſt-Indies ; which company's ſhips, on their 
firſt voyage, when homeward bound, took poſſeſſion 
of the Iſland of St. Helena, then uninhabited, but 
well ſtocked with goats, hogs, and poultry, by the 
Portugueſe, who made it an occaſional place of 
reſort. This rocky iſland the Engliſh planted and 
fortified, and held it, undiſturbed, for ſeventy- 
three years. This firſt voyage was undertaken in 
February, 1601, by captain James Lancaſter, with 
five ſhips, from fix hundred to one hundred and 
thirty tons burden, having four hundred and eighty 
failors on board. He touched at Achen, and eſta- 
bliſhed an Engliſh trade through the Indies. Re- 
turning to Europe, the ſhip he was aboard, named 
the Dragon, loſt her rudder, and received other da- 
mage, after it had left the Cape of Good Hope: ano- 
ther ſhip, named the Hector, being ſtill in com- 
any, by his firmneſs and care he reached St. He- 
nag where he put his ſhip in a condition to pro— 
ceed on her voyage; and arrived in the Downs, 11th 
September, 1603. By this ſucceſsful voyage, he 
acquired a hand/ome fortune, and lived, for many 
years, in affluence“. 

About the year 1603 the Engliſh Eaſt-India Com- 
pany firſt ſettled a factory at Surat, on the coalt of 
Malabar, in the Faſt-Indies. 

This charter was not clogged with ſo many reſer- 
vations to the crown, as that granted in 1562 to 
the Turkey Companyft. It was, however, expreſsly 
mentioned, that in caſe the charter thould hereafter 
appear to be unprofitable to the crown and realm, 
then, upon two years notice to the company, it 
ſhould ceaſe and determine; but if otherwiſe, the 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 709. Purchaſs, Vol. I. p. 147. I See 
page 399. 
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the queen therein promiſed, at the end of fifteen 
years, upon the company's ſuit, to grant them a 
new charter for fifteen years longer. This 1s the 
very ſame Eaſt-India Company, which, through 
many viciſſitudes, ſubſiſted, under the ſame deno- 
mination, till the year 1708, when it was abſorbed 
by the preſent United Company of Merchants trad- 
ing to the Eaſt-Indies. 

The Eaſt-India Company ſo formed, raiſed a 
capital of ſeventy-two thouſand pounds, but not on 
one joint ſtock, or common capital, as in ſucceeding 
times; there being no joint ſtock in this company 
till the yer 1613. They went on in a method of 
ſundry copartnerſhips, and ſmaller ſtocks. On the 
ſirſt eſtabliſhment of this trade, many objections 
were loudly urged againſt it, which were circum- 
ſtantially anſwered. One great object propoted by 
it was, the ſupplying the kingdom with ſpices from 
the countries which produced them ; whereas the 
were before procured by the way of Turkey. The 
interferance of this branch of trade with the Turkey 
Company, was, probably, the principal .cauſe of 
theſe clamours. 

As foreign commerce now increaſed very rapidly 
in England, an act of parliament was paſſed, for 
appointing commiſſioners to hear and determine poli- 
cies of aſſurance made among merchants; by the 
preamble to which it appears, that it had been, 
time out of mind, an uſage among merchants, when 
they make any great adventure, to give fome con- 
ſideration of money to other perſons, to have, from 
them, aſſurance made of their goods, merchandize, 
ſhips, and things adventured, at ſuch rates as the 
parties agree*; which courſe of dealing is com- 
monly called a policy of aſſurance, or inſurance, of 


| ſhips and merchandize on the ſeas, and is of great 
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antiquity, even ſo far back as the reign of the em- 
peror Claudius CzfarF. 

In the year i601 captain William Parker was 
fitted out, by ſome private adventurers, to cruiſe 
on the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies. He had two 
ſhips, and about two hundred and thirty men. He 
reduced St. Vincent, one of the Cape de Verd 
Iſlands ; than failing to the coaſt of America, took 
the town of La Rancheria, in the Iſland of Cuba- 
gua, on the coaſt of Terra Firma. He proceeded 
next to Porto Bello, and entering the harbour by 
moonlight, met with no reſiſtance from the fort. 
He then attacked the place by ſurprize, which, af- 
ter an obſtinate defence, he carried by aſſault. His 
moderation and generoſity to the Spaniards, after 
he had made himſelf, maſter of the place, deſerves 
to be recorded; particularly as they do not often 
occur in the naval or military tranſactions of theſe 
times. Don Pedro Melendez, the governor, he far 
at liberty, out of reſpect to his brave defence of the 
place; the town he ſpared, and, on quitting it, fat 
the garriſon at liberty. 

In the laſt year of queen Elizabeth's reign, ano- 
ther expedition was ſet on foot againſt the coaſts 
of Spain; the command of which was given to 
Sir Kichard Leviſon, and Sir William Wonſon. 
J heir firſt attempt was made againſt the Spaniſh 
flota, but without effect: they then aſſailed the har- 
bour of Ceimbra, where a number of Spaniſh ſhips 
lay; two of which they deſtroyed ; they made prize 
of a rich carrack, worth a million of ducats. Eight 
large ſhips found means to eſcape” out of the har- 
bour ; ſeven of which were deſtroyed by Sir Robert 
Manſel, near Dover. 

The queen cloſed her long and glorious reign 


+ Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. I. p. 454. 
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with the entire reduction of Ireland. During her 
reign ſhe ſent over more men, and employed more 
treaſure, in the reduction of that kingdom, than all 
her predeceſſors. 

Under Elizabeth, England began to breath anew : 
and the proteſtant religion being once more ſented 
on the throne, brought with it ſome more freedom 
and toleration. But the ſtarchamber, that efF=&tual 
inſtrument of tyranny under the two Henry's, yet 
continued to ſubſiſt; the inquiſitorial ir;5:11031 of che 
high commiſſion was even inſtituted; and tic yoke 
of arbitrary power lay ſtill heavy on the necks of 
the ſubjects ; but the general affection of the peo- 
ple for a queen, whoſe former misfortunes had ex- 
cited univerſal concern; the imminent dangers 
which England eſcaped, and the extreme glory at- 
tending her reign, leſſened a ſenſe of ſuch exertions 
of her authority, as would, in theſe days, appear the 
height of tyranny, and ſerved at that time to juſtify, as 
they {till do to excule a princeſs, whole great talents, 
though not her principles of government, render 
her worthy of being ranked among the greateſt 
ſovereigns. | | 

The active reign of Elizabeth had enabled many 
perſons to diſtinguiſh themſelves in civil and mih- 
tary employments; and the queen, who was not 
able, from her revenue, to give them any rewards 
proportioned to their ſervices, had made uſe of an 
expedient, which had been employed by her pre- 
deceſſors, but which had never been carried to 
ſuch an extreme as under her adminiſtration. She 
granted her ſervants and courtiers patents for mo- 
nopolies; and theſe patents they fold to others, 
who were thereby enabled to raiſe commodities to 
what price they pleaſed, and who put 1nvincible 
reſtraints upon all commerce, induſtry, and emu- 
lation in the arts, It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the 

Ppp2 num- 
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number and importance of thoſe commodities» 
which were thus aſſigned over to patentees. Cur- 
rants, ſalt, iron, powder, cards, calf-ſkins, fells, 
pouldavies, ox-ſhin- bones, train oil, liſts of cloth, 
pot-aſhes, anniſeeds, vinegar, ſea-coals, ſteel, aqua- 
vitæ, bruſhes, pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, acci- 
dences, oil, calamine ſtone, oil of blubber, glaſſcs, 
paper, ſtarch, tin, ſulphur, new drapery, dried 
pilchards, tranſportation of iron ordnance, of beer, 
of horn, of leather, importation of Spaniſh wool, 
of Iriſh yarn: theſe are but a part of the commodi- 
ties, which had been appropriated to monopoliſts“. 
When this liſt was read in the houſe, a member 
cried, 1s not bread in the number? Bread, faid every 
one with aſtoniſhment, Yes, I affure you, replied he, 
1f affairs go on at this rate, we ſhall have bread re- 
duced to a monopoly before next parliamentF. Theſe 
monopoliſts were ſo exorbitant in their demands, 
that in ſome places they raifed the price of ſalt, 
from ſixteen-pence a buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen 
ſhillings. Such high profits naturally begat in- 
truders upon their commerce: and in order to ſecure 
themſelves againſt incroachments, the patentees 
were armed with high and arbitrary powers from 
the council, by which they were enabled to op- 
preſs the people at pleaſure, and to exact money 
from ſuch as they thought proper to accuſe of in- 
terfering with their patenth. The patentees of ſalt- 
petre having the power of entering into every 
houſe, and of committing what havock they pleaſed 
in ſtables, cellars, or wherever they ſuſpected ſalt- 
petre might be gathered ; commonly extorted mo- 
ney from thoſe who defired to free themſelves from 
this damage or troublel|. And while all domeſtic 
intercourſe was thus reſtrained, leſt any ſcope ſhould 
+ D'Ewes, p. 64g, 650, 65: + Idem, 648. f 1d:m, 647, 4 Idem, 644, 
646, 655. idem, 653. ; 
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remain for induſtry, almoſt every ſpecies of foreign 
commerce was conhned to excluſive companies, wha 
bought and fold at any price, that they themſelves 
thought proper to offer or exact“. 

Ihe right of purveyance was an ancient preroga- 
tive, by which the officers of the crown could, at 
pleaſure, take proviſions for the houſhold from all 
the neighbouring counties: and could make uſe of 
the carts and carriages of the farmers; and the 
price of theſe commodities and ſervices, was fixed 
and ſtated. The payment of the money was often 
diſtant and uncertain; and the rates being fixed 
before the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, were much 
inferior to the market price in queen Elizabeth's 
reign. During the early part of her reign, the 
queen, however, made uſe of this means to victual 
her navy, the exerciſe of which obnoxious impoſt 
cave great offence to the houſe of commons, and 
remonſtrances were made; but the royal authority, 
at length, fitenced all murmurs, without ſatisfying 
the complainants. 

Notwithſtanding the diſcouragements thrown on 
commerce, and particularly on the advancement of 
manufactures and domeſtic induſtry, by oppreſſive 
monopolies, yet the ſpirit of the age, and the views 
of the queen, when the intereſts of her courtiers 
did not intervene, ſtrongly tended to attempt new 
branches of foreign commerce. 

The royal navy, which the queen left at her de- 
ceaſe, appears conſiderable, when we reflect only on 
the number of veſſels, which were forty-two : but 
when we conſider that none of theſe ſhips carried 
above forty guns; that four only came up to that 
number ; that there were but two ſhips of a thouſand 
tons; and twenty-three below five hundred, ſome 
of fifty, and ſome even of twenty tons; and that the 


* Hume's Hiſt. of England. Vol. V. p. 440. 
whole 
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whole number of guns belonging to the fleet was 
774*: we muſt entertain a contemptible idea of the 
Englith navy; compared to the force which it has 
now attained. 

The bankrupt laws, which had been introduced 
in the reign of Henry VIII. T as well for the puniſh- 
ment of the fraudulent, as the relief of the unfor- 
tunate trader, received a farther extenſion in this 
reign}, and proved highly convenient to that cha- 
tacter which the Engliſh now began to aſſume of a 
great commercial people. 


—— 


We ſhall now enter on the biographical part of 
this work, by preſenting to our readers the life of 
an eminent naval commander, now firſt collected 
from authentic materials, and who flouriſhed in the 
early period of which we have ſpoken : with which 
we ſhall cloſe this our firſt volume. 


Memoirs of Lord CiinTox, Lord High Admiral, 
afterwards created Karl of LiNCOLN. 


WILLIAM bet VILLA TancReDi, chamberlain of 
Normandy, had three ſons, Oſbert, Renebald, and 
William, by Maud his wife, who ſprung from an 
ancient and honourable deſcent, all of whom accom- 
panied William the Norman in his expedition into 
England in 1066, and acquired through that prince 
large poſſeſſions. From Renebald the ſecond ſon, 
the family of Clinton derive their deſcent, which 
ſurname was aſſumed from the lordſhip of Clinton 
in Oxfordſhire, which now bears the name of 
Glimptony. 

Edward, ninth lord Clinton, was born in 1512; 
on the death of his father in 1517, who died of 


+ Monſon, p. 196. The Engliſh navy at preſent carries about 14,008 

uns. + 34th and 35th Henry VIII. cap. 4. #Þþ 13th Eliz. cap. 7. 
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the diſtemper called the ſweating ſickneſs, he was, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, in ward to 
the king. When he was eight years of age, he 
attended Henry VIII. to the interview with Francis I. 
the French king, in the year 1520. He made 
choice of the ſea-ſervice, but no opportunity of- 
fered, wherein he might ſignalize himſelf, until in 
the year 1544, he ſerved under the lord high ad- 
miral, the viſcount Liſle, in a fleet ſent againſt 
Scotland, the earl of Hertford being general of 
the land forces. This expedition was occaſioned 
by the Scots breaking faith, in refuſing to fend their 
queen Mary to be married to prince Edward, agree- 
able to treaty ratified ſome years before. Having 
attacked and carried the town of Leith, the army 
proceeded to the city of Edinburgh, which they 
ſtormed. The gallant behaviour of lord Clinton in 
this action, procured him the honour of knighthoodF. 
After this ſervice, the lord admiral, with the lord 
Clinton, proceeded with the fleet to annoy the coaſt 
of Scotland for ſome time, and, in the ſame ſum- 
mer, the town of Boulogne was reduced, chiefly by 
means of the fleeth. Our hiſtorians do not men- 
tion the lord Clinton being farther employed at ſea 
during the remainder of Henry VIIIth's reign; but 
very near the cloſe of it, he was with Dudley, lord 
Liſle, in France, and witneſſed the oath of Francis l. 
to obſerve the treaty ſigned June 7, 1546*. 

In the ſucceeding reign he commanded the fleet 
againſt Scotland, the particulars of which expedi- 
tion have been already related}. After his return 
from this ſervice, he was appointed governor of 
Boulogne, then threatened with a ſiege by the 
French. By his perſeverance and fortitude, he kept 
poſſeſſion of the place, until it was reſtored to France 
y a treaty of peace, notwithſtanding the garriſon 
: - p- 208, Stow's A 85 p. £80, * 
e eee 
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was reduced to extreme ſtreights for want of provi- 
ſions, and all neceſſaries. For theſe ſervices he re- 
ceived the thanks of the council on his return to 
England, and Edward VI. created him lord high ad- 
miral ; appointed him of his privy council, and ſoon 
after he was appointed a knight of the garter“. 

In 1551, when the marſhal of France arrived in 
England on an embaſſy to Edward VI. and to pro- 
poſe a marriage between that king and Elizabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of the French king, lord Clinton was 
ſent to receive him, and conduct him from Graveſend 
to Durham place in the Strand, and the next day to 
the king at Richmond. Soon after, the French king 
having a third fon born, who was afterwards Henry 
III. requeſted Edward to ſtand godfather, which be- 
ing complied with, lord Clinton was ſent to France 
as proxy for his majeſty, being alſo commiſſioned 
with Sir William Pickering, ambaſſador leger at 
Paris, to treat about the propoſed match between 
king Edward and the princeſs Ellzabeth. 

A ſhort time before the king's death, he was ap- 
pointed governor of the Tower, Probably the former 
friendſhip which had ſubſiſted between Dudley, viſ- 
count Liſle, then duke of Northumberland, induced 
him to take part in the pretenſions of lady Jane Gray 
to the throne of England, When queen Mary ſup- 
planted her rival, lord Clinton delivered poſſeſſion of 
the Tower to her, two days after which he was de- 
prived of his office, and excluded from the queen's 
privy council; but no farther refentment was ſhewn 
againſt him, on account of the great ſervices which 
he had rendered the nation; and his eldeſt ſon Henry 
was created one of the knights of the Bath, againſt 
the queen's coronation : yet ſoon after, his patent 
of lord high admiral, though granted him for life, 
was revoked, and William lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, conſtituted lord high admiral in his ſtead. 

+ Collins's Peerage, Vol. III. p. 68. § Idem, p. 72. 
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Being thus ſtripped of all thoſe honours to which 
his eminent ſervices entitled him, he had an opportu- 
nity of teſtifying his diſintereſtedneſs in the ſervice of 
his ſovereign, for he lent his aſſiſtance in ſuppreſſing 
the inſurrection, made by Sir Thomas Wyatt, which 
conduct reſtored him to the favour of Mary, who; 
cauſed him to attend in her ſuite, when ſhe. ef= 
pouſed Philip of SpainF. 

When the war broke out with France, his lordſhip 
went over with the Engliſh-troops to the continent, 
and was a lieutenant general of the army. under the 
earl of Pembroke, at the ſiege of St. Quintiny, and in 
the laſt year of Mary's reign he was again conſti- 
tuted lord high admiral of England, Ireland, Wales, 
&e. And the war with France continuing, his lord- 
ſhip on the 12th of April 1558, was conſtituted lieu- 
tenant-general and chief commander of the fleet and 
forees'going againſt France and Scotland. 

His firſt enterprize, after being reinſtated in his for- 


mer dignity, was againſt the haven and town of Breſt, 


the iſſue of which expedition has been already related“. 
When queen Elizabeth aſcended the throne, ſne ad- 
mitted his lordſhip of her privy council, and conti- 
nued him her high admiral. In the eleventh. year of 
that queen's reign, he was appointed with other 
tords, to hear and-examine ſuch matters. as. ſhould be 
brought before them againſt the queen of Scots, by 
the earl of Murray regent of Scotland. In 1569, the 
earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, having 
broke out in open rebelhon, lord Clinton, and the 
earl of Warwick, marched againſt them, and obliged 
them to fly into Scotland. 
In 1572, queen Elizabeth, who was extremely 


reſtrved in beſtowing honours as well as emolu- 


ments, unleſs on thoſe who had eminently deſerved 
them; created lord Clinton earl of Lincoln, and 
ſhortly after he was choſen one of the peers ap- 
pointed to try the duke of Norfolk. The next year 


+ Strype, Vol. III. p · 87. 8 MS. in the Harleian Library, Not. 
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the late duke of Newcaſtle, ſucceeded to that title; 
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he was ſent into France, attended by a great train 
of noblemen, to receive a ratification of the treaty 
of Blois, from Charles IX. the French king; after 


- which,, nothing farther; is. related of him, than that 


he died on the r6th day of January, 1584-5, aged 
ſeventy- two years. Hollingſhed has the following. 
paſſage concerning this nobleman. In the month 
of January deceaſed Edward lond Clinton, earl of 
Lincoln, lord admirab of England, knight of the 
garter, and one of her majeſty's moſt honourable 
privy council; a man of great years and ſervice, as 
well by ſea as land; who was buried at Windſor, 
leaving many children honourably married. He 
was lord great admiral of England thirty years, and 
of council unto three princes; always of unſpotted 
t; and, therefore, as ſingularly beloved in his 
ite, as bemoaned at his death *.” | 

He was thrice married, and left a widow, by whom 
he had no iſſue. This lady, Mr. Horace Walpole, in 
his catalogue of noble authors, ſuppoſes to be Eliza- 
beth, ſecond —_— af Thomas Fitz-Gerald, tenth 
earl of Kildare. The earl of Surry, father of the duke 
of Norfolk, at whoſe trial the earl of Clinton ſat as a 
judge, Ae juvenile years, entertained a violent 
paſſion for this lady, and wrote ſome admirable ſon- 
nets ii her praiſe, in which ſhe is ſtiled the fair Ge- 
raldine; when on his travels at Florence, he pub- 
liſhed a general challenge in honour of her beauty, 
and came off victorious; notwithſtanding which he 
was not able to win her.— The earl of Lincoln by 
his will bequeathed to his widow twelve manors, for 
her life, who ereted a ſumpt monument to 
her huſband's memory, in the chapel of St. George 
in Windſor, where he lies interred, and where ſhe 
was afterwards buried. By Urſula, his ſecond wife, 
he had three ſons, from the eldeſt of whom is 
deſcended the preſent Earl, who, on the death of 
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